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PREFACE 

This book is intended to be used bjr that large public 
who wish to know by name the attractive shrubs culti- 
vated in parks and private grounds, but who are actually 
afraid of anything called botany. This fear comes from 
the great number of scientific words used and the con- 
stantly changing names in botanic books. We cannot 
help using rose, spirea, hydrangea, chrysanthemum, azalea, 
and rhododendron, though they are scientific, because long 
use has rendered them familiar. It would be well for us 
if we could lose our fear of old, well-given names in other 
cases. 

The authority of tlie great Linnaeus has not in one 
hundred and fifty years prevailed upon us to call syringa 
bushes philadelphus or lilac bushes syringa, so it is fool- 
ish for us to try to change old names. The names by 
long use are the ones which will endure; and if our scien- 
tific nomenclature is to be constantly changing, the result 
will be that the public will have nothing to do with any 
names but common ones. There was a time when we 
said, and with some truth, that common names were only 
local — that there were too many of them applied to the 
same plant and too many different plants with the same 
name. Ninebark and Virginia creeper are almost uni- 
versally used common names ; let some of us try to find 
and remember the scientific names given in the different 
manuals printed in the twentieth century for these plants ! 

There ought to be a time limit after which names used 
should not be changed for any "rule," — names which 
have generally found their way into manuals and cata- 
logues for, say, twenty years should remain the names for 
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4 PREFACE 

all time. Newly introduced plants belonging to new 
genera should have distinctive names for our country, 
but the old names used in their native country would 
be generally best for our use. ♦ 

The largest, latest, and best work on ornamental plants 
in America is Bailey's " Cyclopedia of Horticulture," and 
the names there given are in almost all cases the ones 
here used. Where changes occur to suit popular usage 
the interchangeable' names will be found near each other, 
as this book is not alphabetic but by families ; thus, Wei- 
gela and Diervilla are on the same page and not in sepa- 
rate volumes, as in the "Cyclopedia." 

To suit an almost universal demand, practically all 
plants have been given common names. There is an 
attempt in many cases to use good generic names as a 
part of the name. 

As all bushes in general cultivation outdoors for orna- 
ment throughout the United States are included, many 
conservatory plants of the North "will be found because 
they are hardy South. 

The illustrations are more numerous than ever before 
given in a single book on shrubs. Nearly every species 
has some feature shown. In order to impress the pupil 
with what constitutes a whole leaf, one is detached on 
some portion of the plant in most figures. 

The charm of a landscape throughout the growing 
season lies mainly in the foliage ; and the contrasts plants 
show are mostly in the variation in the color, parts, and 
forms of the leaves. The flowers are evanescent, but the 
leaves endure. Lovers of nature should get the habit 
of noticing leaf differences, and this book is written in 
the hope that it will aid in forming this habit. 

Many of us are afraid of anything looking like a key. 
Keys in manuals have gradually been rendered more and 
more difficult by the introduction of a larger and larger 
number of scientific words applying in many cases to 
microscopic features; intelligent ones among us with an 
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average amount of interest will not attempt to use them. 
The keys here given were written for the general public 
and not at all for the scientist. The attempt is made to 
include only common English words with their ordinary 
application. When a feature of a plant has no English 
word to describe it, an illustration or a phrase shows what 
is meant. 

The beginner may, of course, use only Part III with 
the illustrations to help him find the name of the shrub ; 
but it would be better to throw fear to the dogs and read 
intelligently Part I and thus learn what is a leaf and the 
great leaf differences and what is a flower and the great 
flower differences. Then boldly try the keys to Part II 
and discover how readily they can be used. By means 
of these keys the page is determined in Part III where 
the plant is figured and described. Persevere! Do not 
be discouraged 'by a failure or two. If you reach that 
stage when you know the leaf of a plant, all the rest will 
be found plain and easy. 

The author has received much valuable help from many 
sources, and his thanks are especially due to nurserymen 
North, South, East, and West who have furnished him with 
specimens for illustration and information of great value ; 
without their help the book could not have been written. 
The authorities of the Arnold Arboretum and of other 
botanic gardens of the country have given help freely 
when called upon. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

My father completed the writing of this last book of 
his shortly before his death. It had become familiar to 
me through copying his manuscript and in the trips we 
took together to various nurseries and forest lands to test 
the working power of his book. As a natural outcome of 
this long and close association with him, the editing of it 
has devolved upon me. He made the illustrations in 
pencil, almost entirely from nature, and I have since 
inked them in, at the request of the publishers. 

Grateful acknowledgments are due to a number of my 
father's colleagues and friends for their assistance and 
offers of help, and particularly to Professor John W. 
Harshberger of the University of Pennsylvania, who has 
given a last critical reading to the manuscript and the 
proof sheets and has prepared the glossary and the index. 

ADA APGAR DRAYCOTT. 
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PROPAGATION OF PLANTS^ 

At the end of each group of plants the methods of 
propagation are given. A few words may be necessary 
to explain the terms usecf. The order in which the terms 
are placed indicates the ease and success of the different 
plans, the best method having precedence. Of course 
the best method in some localities and under certain con- 
ditions might not be the best for other localities under 
other conditions, so some allowance must be made. 

Seeds. — The use of seeds is generally nature's plan, 
but it has some disadvantages. Varieties do not come 
true in most cases. The seeds need to be fully mature 
but still fresh. Many seeds are slow to grow ; certain 
kinds need years to sprout. A number of flowers, 
double ones, for example, do not produce seeds. 

As a general rule, seeds should be soaked in warm water 
overnight before planting. The seedlings are best raised 
in shallow boxes or, after frosts are over in spring, in 
open ground. Small seeds should be covered with fine 
loam only to a depth but little greater than the diameter 
of the seed ; large seeds, to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch or more. A good rule is to cover any seed to a 
depth of twice its diameter with light fine earth. After 
covering the seeds the soil should be pressed down firmly 
with a board. Seedlings must not be allowed to become 
dry at any time. 

^ Everything is condensed in this book to reduce it to handbook size, 
and the treatment of this topic is necessarily brief. The best book known 
to the author for an amateur is "Practical Floriculture," by Peter Hen- 
derson ($i.r>0). 
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10 PROPAGATION OF PLANTS 

Twig Cuttings. — For almost all shrubs, the ripened in- 
stead of the soft-growing wood should be taken, and pieces 
with three or four eyes, axillary buds. Imbed about 
two eyes, removing all the leaves from the imbedded por- 
tion. If the plant has large leaves, cut off also part of 
the exposed leaves to reduce the leaf surface so as not 
to exhaust the life of the rooting twig. The best 
season for the propagation of slips is September to Janu- 
ary, after the hottest season. Of course I do not here 
give methods used by florists by which they obtain the 
largest possible number of plants from the smallest amount 
of material. They have hothouses, cold frames, and 
other appliances. This method is for the amateur to 
obtain a few new plants. 

Root Cuttings. — All plants below ground are popularly 
called roots, though many herbs and some shrubs have 
rootstocks, or underground stems, that have buds or eyes 
which will readily produce new plants. When any por- 
tion below ground can be cut into pieces and planted in 
soil as a method of propagation, the term " root cuttings " 
is used. Pieces one to three inches long are taken, 
slightly imbedded, and allowed to grow. 

Suckers. — Many species naturally send up stems from 
below ground at some distance from the main plant, and 
these stems are called suckers. These, after they get 
a full start, can be separated and made to produce new 
plants. Trees or shrubs which readily sucker are, as a 
rule, undesirable because they cannot be kept within, 
bounds. Many plants of great beauty are discarded on 
account of this tendency. 

Layers. — Nearly all plants can be increased in number 
by layering. Some, by the most experienced nurserymen, 
can be propagated in no other way. By this plan a twig 
is bent down to the ground, where it is covered with soil 
and kept down by a weight or by sticks until it takes 
root. Before imbedding, a slanting cut on the upper side 
is made with a sharp knife, half severing the twig ; this 
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helps the formation of roots and also the twig's removal 
when rooted. For layers, young wood is taken and three 
or four leaves and buds are exposed beyond the imbedded 
portion. The best time for layering is from the middle 
of June to September. 

Divisions. — Many shrubs are increased by the division 
of the whole clump into two or more portions, each being 
set out into new ground. The best season for this pur- 
pose is the fall, and this is especially true of those plants 
having fleshy roots, as the pseonies. 

Grafting and Budding. — Plants which are half hardy in 
any region are rendered more hardy by grafting them 
on roots of nearly related but hardier species. Low 
spreading plants are sometimes grafted on erect-growing 
forms at the height of five to eight feet to produce um- 
brella or weeping trees. The so-called Kilmarnock wil- 
low, the weeping mulberry, and the Catalpa Bungei are 
produced in this way. Peculiar sports can be propagated 
only by budding or grafting. Beginners should see these 
processes performed by an expert before undertaking 
them ; the processes are easy after the methods are learned. 
Budding takes the place of grafting with plants of more 
slender or less woody stems, as roses. 



PART I 

LEAVES, FLOWERS, AND FRUIT 

CHAPTER I 
THE STUDY OF LEAVES 

What constitutes a Leaf. — In order to use this book with 
ease and success it will first be necessary to learn what 
constitutes a leaf of a plant. The reader must be able to 
pick off a whole leaf and nothing hut a leaf from any shrub. 
Leaves are present on plants through the growing season, 
and they are the only portions besides the stems on which 
they grow which are always to be found. The flowers are 
short-lived on all plants, and the fruits are in only compara- 
tively few species to be found through the year. 

In looking on a group of shrubs of hundreds of species, 
a small number, a dozen or less, will be found in bloom 
at any given time. The great and lasting beauty of these 
plants is their foliage. The differences which the species 
show are easily seen in the forms and the surface of the 
blades of the leaves. So if the reader wants to become 
acquainted with plants, he must recognize their leaves. 

We all know many things by sight which we cannot 
express in words ; but if we wish to use such a book as this 
to become acquainted with the part of nature with which 
it deals, we must see how the words used by the author 
apply to the plant parts under observation. The first and 
most important step in this knowledge is the ability to 
determine what constitutes a full leaf. 

The visible growing parts of bushes ar<i the stems and 
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THE STUDY OP LEAVES 15 

the leaves which are regularly arranged along them. The 
stems are easily seen to be jointed, and the two things 
which make these joints are the leaves and the buds, just 
above the stalk of the leaf, in their axils. These buds 
will sooner or later burst and form new branches or else 
flowers. The buds are of various sizes, but even if small 
they can usually be seen, though occasionally they are so 
hidden partially or wholly under the base of the leaf as to 
need the breaking off of the leaf to expose them. When 
the leaves are very numerous, as in the spruces and other 
such evergreens, only a few of the buds develop so as to 
be seen. 

Now all this is merely words easily read and easily com- 
prehended. If the reader w:ishes really to make use of 
this book, he must take the twigs of many kinds of shrubs 
and search for leaves and buds. 

It will be a good plan first to take the illustrations 
given in this book, to see in each case what is a leaf. 
One full leaf is drawn by the side of the twig in every 
figure. The bud in the axil can usually be seen before 
the removal of the leaf, but more clearly where the leaf is 
removed. The largest and most complicated leaf is shown 
in Fig. 336; and the smallest, in Fig. 36. The reader 
must not think it too simple a task; but it is one necessary 
to master. A leaf, a whole leaf, and nothing but a leaf 
must be known in all cases if this book is to be used. 
When the leaf is surely known, all the other steps are easy. 
After a close examination of the figures given and an un- 
derstanding of why the removed portion is a leaf, be- 
cause it marks the joint of a stem, one should go to the 
shrubbery and gather branches from a number of kinds of 
bushes. 

Be sure to cut off twigs which have grown extensively 
during the year. These new growths will have smoother 
and generally greener bark than the old growth. Having 
gathered a dozen or more kinds, take them to some shady 
place where there is a chance to have a good seat and an 
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investigating companion. Two heads and two pairs of 
eyes are found to be much better than one for the study of 
nature by a beginner. 

Of the dozen species probably half will have buds as 
large and conspicuous as to be easily seen by any one, 
especially if it is summer time. In these cases the whole 
leaf is all that is attached to the stem just under or below 
the bud. Some of these leaves may be very small, less 
than an inch in length, while others may be a foot or 
more long. Many leaves will have but one blade or 
spreading green portion, while others may have any num- 
ber of blades — a score, a hundred, or possibly a thousand. 
The leaf of the waxberry (Plate II, Fig. G) has one blade; 
the clover, three ; rose bushes, three, live, or seven (some 
species have over seven); the elder bushes (Plate III, 
Fig. P), seven to eleven ; some of the sumachs, over 
twenty-five ; and the acacia tree, several hundred (Plate 
IV, Fig. S). 

Having determined about those which have conspicuous 
buds in the axils of the leaves, take other twigs and, re- 
membering that leaves mark the joints of stems, try to 
break off whole leaves. In some cases the buds will show 
after the leaves are stripped off, because they were hidden 
under their bases (Plate III, Fig. R). A few may have 
flowers, fruit, or twigs above the leaves; these are the 
developed buds which could earlier have been found in 
the unopened state. The final specimen or two may possi- 
bly show neither buds nor branches in the axils, as these 
develop visibly only later in the year. 

As was said, the growing parts of plants are the stems 
with their leaves. Stems are more or less continually 
growing at their tips ; this is especially true in shrubs. 
But the leaves, no matter how complicated, soon reach 
their full size and stop growing. The forward growing 
part is sure to be a plant stem, and the parts which mark 
it into joints, no matter how small and scale-like they ap- 
pear, are full leaves. In all parts of the United States 
apgar's shrubs — 2 
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there is some tree popularly called red cedar and in all 
sections some cultivated plant called arbor vitae. If a 
specimen of either of these is taken, the growing twigs 
will be found covered with scale-like parts and no such 
things as would usually be called leaves. Each of these 
scales, because it marks a joint, is a full leaf of the 
plant (Plate I, Fig. A). 

There is a shrub or small tree, extensively cultivated 
especially in the East, which has abundant small pink 
flowers in spring or summer. This will appear to the 
novice as without show of leaves, seeming to consist 
of hundreds of green thread-like growths. The name 
given to the plant is tamarix or tamarisk. If the reader 
can procure a piece of this plant, let him examine the fine 
sprays of green thread-like portions with a magnifier. 
Along these he will observe pointed, triangular, partially 
clasping parts. These, though smaller than a pinhead, 
are the simple leaves of this plant. They are full leaves 
because they are at the joints of the stem (Figs. 35-37). 

The three plants here given, red cedar, arborvitse, and 
tamarix, have the smallest leaves found on any of our 
trees and shrubs. 

Large leaves, the largest there are on any of the northern 
shrubs, will be found on a very beautiful thorny plant called 
Hercules' club (Fig. 336). These are closely crowded 
at the blunt ends of the stems. These leaves with their 
enlarged bases nearly cover the whole surface of the blunt 
tip. Lower down on the old stem the scars, where the 
leaves were in earlier years, will show as broad V-shaped 
marks. The leaves on this plant will often be over a yard 
long and consist of 76 to 150 blades. 

Arrangement of Leaves. — In this search for leaves mark- 
ing the joints of stems, one will have noticed that there 
are frequently two or more leaves at the same joint. Over 
half of the kinds of cultivated shrubs in the United States 
have only one leaf at the joint (Plate III, Fig. M) ; a 
smaller number have two (Plate II, Fig. K) opposite 
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each other; while a few have three or more regularly 
arranged around the same joint. These illustrate the 
three common arrangements which leaves take — alternate 
(one at a joint), opposite (two at a joint), and whorled 
(over two at a joint). 

There is another apparent arrangement of leaves which 
will more or less bother the beginner and must be mas- 
tered. This is where the leaves are clustered either at the 
tips of the stems, as in the azaleas (Plate I, Fig. D), or 
in alternate bunches along the usually thorny branches, 
as in the barberries (Plate I, Fig. E). Besides these ar- 
rangements, which occur on the new growth, the old wood 
will have clusters of two or more leaves where the leaves 
were in the preceding year ; of course this is the bursting 
and developing of the axillary buds and should produce 
branches of the year instead of close clusters of leaves. 
Usually branches do appear, but in a few species all the 
axillary buds start and so most of them form only short 
stunted side shoots which appear merely like a cluster of 
leaves. One must not mistake these for whorls of leaves. 
Where leaves are whorled, they are regularly arranged 
around the stem at the joint, and are not ^a cluster either 
at the tip or on the side of the stem. 

Kinds of Leaves. — Having reached the stage where the 
whole leaf is readily determined, the next step is to know 
how to use words exactly in describing leaf differences. 
Most leaves or bushes consist more or less of a leaf 
stalk and a single blade, the spreading portion ; these 
are called simple leaves, and numerous examples can 
be found in any shrubbery. The viburnum, the mock 
orange, and the maple have opposite simple leaves (Plate 
II, Fig. K ; Plate III, Fig. N ; Plate IV, Fig. W ), while 
the rhododendrons, the smoke bush, and the silverberry 
have alternate simple leaves (Fig. 445 ; Plate I, Fig. F ; 
Plate II, Fig. I). 

If the leaf has more than one blade, it is called compound. 
The elder, the pagoda tree, the rose, and the buckeye 
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have compound leaves (Plate III, Fig. P; Plate III, 
Fig. R). 

At the base of the blade of simple leaves there are in a 
few cases a pair of blade-like parts at the side of the leaf 
stalk, which are called stipules. Of the common shrubs 
the one showing these most conspicuously is the so-called 
Japan quince. Books make much of stipules, in the 
text, but they are so rarely seen, except in the earliest 
spring, that I have left them almost entirely out of con- 
sideration in the keys and the descriptions. All oaks are 
said to have stipules, but they are so short-lived that none 
are to be found when the leaves have fully expanded. 

There are two distinct plans for the arrangement of the 
blades on compound leaves. They are- either all together 
at the end of the leaf stalk, as in the red clover with 
3 blades, or in the horse chestnut with 7 blades, these 
are called palmately compound (Plate IV, Fig. X) ; or 
they are regularly arranged along the stalk as in the elder 
and common sumach, these are called pinnately compound 
(Plate III, Fig. P). 

The pinnately compound leaf may have an even num- 
ber of blades, there being no blade at the tip ; in this 
case it is called evenly or abruptly pinnate (Plate IV, 
Fig. S). More frequently there is an odd blade 
at the end, and the leaves are odd pinnate (Plate III, 
Fig. Q). 

Both palmate and pinnate leaves may be the second or 
third time divided before the blades are reached ; in such 
cases they are twice (bi) or thrice (tri) palmate or pin- 
nate as the case may be. The mimosa (Plate IV, Fig. S) 
is twice or hipinnate^ and the astilbe (Fig. 239) is three 
times or tripalmate. The honey locust is curious ; many 
of its leaves are once pinnate, while those on the rapidly 
growing twigs are bipinnate. Both the mimosa and the 
honey locust lack end blades and are abruptly pinnate. 

As far as the classification of leaves has been given, it 
can be summed up in the following : 
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Smnmary of Elinds of Leaves. — Leaves mark the joints 
of stems of plants ; they may be alternate when one at a 
joint, opposite when two at a joint, whorled when over 
two are arranged around the joint, and clustered when 
several are together at one side of the joint ; they are 
simple when there is but one blade to a leaf and com- 
pound when there is more than one blade. Compound 
leaves are divided into pinnate when the blades are 
attached along the stalk and palmate when they are at 
the end. Pinnate leaves may be odd pinnate when there 
is an odd blade at the end and abruptly pinnate when 
there is no end blade. Pinnate or palmate leaves may 
be bipinnate or bipalmate if the blades are not reached 
till there is a second division of the parts; it is even 
possible to have them tripinnate or tripalmate^ though 
such a complication is rare among shrubs. (There are 
two sub-shrubs often cultivated and popularly called 
spirea, aruncus and astilbe, which have tripalmate 
leaves). 

Margins of Blades of Leaves. — The next important dif- 
ference to be noted is in the edges of blades of all leaves, 
simple or compound, which may be studied in the four 
plates in this chapter and the accompanying descriptions. 
This difference, in such terms as will be easily compre- 
hended by any one, divides the blades into three classes : 
(1) entire^ where the edge or margin is without regular 
notches of any kind ; (2) notched or serrated^ where there 
are regular and somewhat saw-toothed notches; and 
(3) lobed^ where there are a few larger indentations. A 
lobed blade may have its lobes entire or serrated. 

The more luxuriant or vigorously growing a plant is 
the more inclined it is to have notches or lobes along the 
edges of its blades; in deciding under which class to 
place a plant do not too closely examine these excep- 
tional cases of vigor. The younger and the older grow- 
ing parts of mulberries illustrate these leaf differences 
with reference to edges of blades. 
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Veining of Blades of Leaves. — Another of the differ- 
ences in the blades of leaves necessary to know is that of 
the veining (see Plates I-IV, Figs. A-X). Nearly all 
blades will be found to have a conspicuous central vein 
called the midrib extending tlie length of the blade. 
Frequently there are two or more side veins of almost 
equal strength extending from the base of the blade. If 
these are more conspicuous, than others and extend out- 
ward toward the sides, the blades are said to be radiate- 
veined; but if they more or less follow the direction of the 
midrib, the blades are said to be 3-ribbed, 5-ribbed, or 
7-ribbed as the case may be. A more common veining is 
when the only rib extending from the base is the midrib 
and the veins next in size extend from this in a regular 
manner outward from base to tip ; this gives what is 
called feather-veining. A peculiar variety of feather- 
veining is shown in birch and elm leaves, where the veins 
along the sides of the midrib are distinctly marked and 
extend nearly parallel with each other to the margin of 
the blade ; this is called straight-veined. 

Between all these ribs and veins there is, in almost all 
bushes, a network of fine veins which gives the name net- 
veined to the blades. In the United States there are 
many leaves so thick and fleshy that this network does 
not show, and the blades are well described as obscurely 
veined. In such plants as wheat, corn, and the palms the 
veining does not form a network and the leaves are said 
to be parallel-veined. 

Forms of Blades. — (See Plates I-IV, Figs. A-X, also 
other figures in book.) In the description of blade 
forms in this book only the commonest of English words 
are used and most readers will understand them without 
explanation and illustration; but for those who need a 
review of form words and their explanation a few para- 
graphs are given. 

Broad blades more than half as wide as long will, if 
widest at about the middle, be called oval ; if widest near 
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the base, ovate; if widest near the tip, obovate. If the 
broad base of an ovate blade is somewhat notched, the 
blade is cordate or heart-shaped ; if the broad tip has such 
a notch, it is ohcordate. 

Narrower blades when widest at the middle are elliptic; 
if widest towards the base, lanceolate; towards the tip, 
oblanceolate. 

Any leaves when the sides are rather straight than 
curved will, if wide, be termed oblong and, if narrow, linear. 

There are blades so broad and rounded as to be called 
orbicular^ others so acutely notched at base as to need 
the word arrow-shaped. 

Duration of Leaves.. — The only difference in the duration 
of leaves generally considered is that some fall in the 
autumn while others last through the* winter in a green 
condition ; the words in common use to describe this con- 
trast are deciduous and evergreen. 

As this is a book intended mainly for summer use when 
the foliage is in good condition, many will find a difficulty 
in determining whether the leaves drop off and leave the 
twigs bare in winter. In general, the thicker and 
smoother the leaves the more apt they are to remain green 
through the winter and so be evergreen. This is no 
absolute difference; it is only a relative one. A mild 
winter will cause many plants to hold their leaves which 
in a severe winter they would lose. In the southern 
states there are many evergreen plants which in the North 
are deciduous. 

If the examination of plants should be as early as June 
and be carefully conducted, nearly every shrub which 
holds its leaves through the winter can be determined 
because the old leaves can still be found. At that time 
the growth of the year can easily be separated from the 
growth of the preceding year. The contrast in brighter 
color and a smoothness to the new branches will readily 
indicate what is new growth. If the last year's twigs still 
have leaves in the regular places and not leaf-scars, 
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where the leaves have fallen off, such leaves are of the 
earlier year and must have remained through the winter, 
so the plant is an evergreen. 

In cases where the leaves are thick, smooth, and usually 
glossy, the plant may be considered an evergeen or nearly 
so. In the New England states very few of the shrubs 
are evergreen; not more than one fifth to one tenth of 
the species in cultivation in any one locality are evergreen ; 
while in the Gulf states probably over half are so. Of 
course, nearly all the plants, either North or South, with 
minute scale-shaped or needle-shaped leaves, such as the 
pines, spruces, firs, arbor vitae, and cedars, are evergreen; 
these are almost without exceptian trees rather than 
shrubs. (The bald cypress, the larches, and the tamarisks 
are exceptions eve*n in this group of scale-shaped and 
needle-leaved plants, as they are bare of foliage in 
winter.) 



CHAPTER IT 

THE STUDY OF FLOWERS AND FRUIT 

Purpose of this Book. — Most books on plants are pri- 
marily based on the critical microscopic examination of the 
flowers and their organs. For this the student must first 
be able to find the flowers in good condition, and be able 
to determine all about them. He must see the bottom 
of the pistil (the ovary) and not only find out about its 
cells, the attachment of the beginning of seeds (the ovules), 
but must know how many of these become true seeds with 
a plant (embryo). Concerning this plant within the seed- 
coats, he must know how many leaves there are, how these 
leaves are wrapped, folded, or wrinkled about the seed 
stem, and whether there is a food supply (reserve food) 
for the early growth of the seedling outside of the little 
plant. He must also know the kind of fruit it forms 
months later and the color of this fruit when ripe. He is 
asked to do all this before he can be ready to open the 
book to use a so-called key. 

This impossible work has been asked of beginners in 
botany so long that many are afraid of anything called a 
" botany " and of anything termed a " key," and are pur- 
chasing any book which shows an easy way to know the 
wild flowers. Authors are even adding encyclopedic in- 
formation to their '' systematic synopsis," the modern ex- 
pression for a key. This book is written for the use, and 
not for the bewilderment, of the vast majority of the 
public, who want some convenient way to learn the nature 
of the cultivated shrubs. After a leaf is known, but little 
is asked besides the color and size of the blossoms. 

The parts of the flowers are rarely examined, though 
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occasionally the number of petals needs to be counted. In 
all these cases the bright and conspicuous parts of flowers 
are called petals, even where the scientist has in the end 
determined that they are better called sepals or 'bracts. 
The attempt has been made to use only such words about 
flowers as any one, without studying botany, can properly 
apply. The keys are only to be used as keys, not as 
containing exhaustive information, giving none but the 
points needed to decide the name of the plant. They are 
intended to enable the student to find the names of the 
plants. Not because it will lead the inquirer to think that 
finding the name of anything is the end of study — this 
expresses so much of the criticism of keys — for it is but 
its beginning. An introduction is a necessary first step to 
an acquaintance. Without knowing a name we cannot 
use books containing detailed information and, more than 
this, we cannot make an independent investigation. We 
need to call by some name anything about which we 
wish to make mental or written notes and it ought to be 
a name in general use and, if possible, one applied in 
books. 

Dr. Henry van Dyke has well expressed a universal 
truth about naming things, though many scientists in col- 
lege and university devote much time to decry and deny 
it. In " Little Rivers " he says : " There is a secret pleasure 
in finding these delicate flowers in the rough heart of the 
wilderness. It is like discovering the veins of poetry in 
the character of a guide or a lumberman. And to be able 
to call the plants by name makes them a hundredfold more 
sweet and intimate. Naming things is one of the oldest 
and simplest of human pastimes. Children play at it 
with their dolls and toy animals. In fact, it was the first 
game ever played on earth, for the Creator who planted 
the garden eastward in Eden knew well what would please 
the childish heart of man when he brought all the new- 
made creatures to Adam, 'to see what he would call 
them.'" 
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Now the purpose of this book is to enable a person to 
name the shrubs without a previous study of botany or 
the use of the microscope. Nothing will be required but a 
close examination by the unaided eye. Wherever an illus- 
stration will make the work easier, it will be found. 

Flower Organs. — A few words about the great and 
important flower organs. The introduction will bring to 
the mind in review what most of us have known. Flowers 
are for the production of fruit and seed, and the bright 
colors and strong odors are for the purpose of attracting 
the proper insects so that better seeds shall result. The 
bright and conspicuous parts of the flower are called petals 
and together the petals form the corolla. Inside these 
showy parts the all-important organs for seed production, 
stamens and pistils^ are to be found. The stamens 
furnish a fine dust (^pollen) from their enlarged end 
(^anther) ; the presence of this can be seen in nearly all 
flowers which are not so double as to have lost the pollen 
and thus the power to form seeds. This pollen is needed 
on the end (stigma) of the central organ of a flower 
(pistil), and by its aid the seeds are formed within the 
bottom of the pistil {ovary). The ripened ovary is the 
fruit. 

In many flowers the petals grow more or less together. 
They are fully united in the common morning glory, 
partially so in lilac blossoms^ and entirely separated in 
apple and cherry blossoms. Sometimes the number of 
petals will be required, a matter easy to determine when 
the parts are separated as in apple blossoms, about as easy 
in the lilac flowers because their edge has lobes represent- 
ing them, and even in the morning glory peculiar stripes 
mark the division of the petals. 

The number of stamens will occasionally be wanted, but 
in most flowers they are few and can readily be counted. 
If over twenty, they will be called "many." In a few 
cases a little caution is necessary in counting, as the anther 
at the end of stamens is almost universally 2-lobed because 
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there are two to four cells to hold the pollen ; in a lilac 
blossom, where there are but two stamens, a careless glance 
might lead one to say there were four. The occasional 
growing together of stamens must be noted. 

A few words about the pistil and its many peculiarities. 
One should get the habit of seeing the pistil in flowers. 
It is the central part of the flower and has at its bottom 
the fruit-forming part (ovary) and ^t the top the stigma, 
where the pollen is received. Some flowers contain more 
than one pistil from stigma to ovary ; most have but one 
ovary, and whatever it may have of stigmas, to represent 
parts from which it was formed, they are all united at the 
bottom into one fruit-forming part. The counting of 
stigmas, when required, is easy. 

There is one very useful word which is often applied in 
this book and also in other manuals, — the word is sessile^ 
and it means without any stem or stalk. Petals, anthers, 
stigmas, whole flowers, and even clusters of flowers may be 
sessile. Leaves and blades of leaves may be sessile. Ber- 
ries, pods, and all kinds of fruits may be sessile. Now any 
of these parts of a plant may have a stalk or stem and thus 
not be sessile. The work of invention that has been be- 
stowed on stalks to name each and every one differently 
so well illustrates how scientists in making the language 
of description exact have made it difficult to become the 
language of the people that I am tempted here to give 
some of these stalk names. 

Petiole — the stalk of a leaf. 

Peduncle — the stalk of a solitary flower or a cluster of 
flowers if attached above ground on a plant. 

Scape — for the same stalk if it rises out of the 
ground. 

Pedicel — the stalk of a flower in a cluster of flowers. 

Filament — the stalk of an anther. 

Stipe -^ the stalk of a pod, fern leaf, or mushroom. 

Claw — the stalk of a petal. 
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In this book the word stalk is practically used through- 
out. 

Arrangement of Flowers. -=- Flowers are called solitary 
when but a single blossom is found at the tip of a brancli, 
whether it be the tip of the plant or the tip of an axillary 
growth from a leaf of the plant. They are clustered if 
more than one is found in either position. There are a few 
forms of clusters so common that their names are here 
given. Probably the commonest form of cluster is that of 
a raceme ; in this a number of flowers on individual short 
stems branch at different points along the main stalk. If 
these stems all extend from the tip, an umbel is formed; 
if from nearly, but not quite the same place, the whole 
forms a rather flat cluster, and a corymb is the result. If 
a second division occurs before flowers are found, all of 
these forms above are said to be compound; the compound 
raceme is so common that panicle is thfe word describ- 
ing it. 

Besides these clusters of flowers, where the individual 
blossoms have appreciable stalks, there are two cases where 
the blossoms are about sessile; if the cluster is elongated, 
it forms a spike^ and if rounded, a head. There is a form 
of spike so common on shrubs and trees that a word to de- 
note it is important and will occasionally be found in the 
text — the word catkin. The birches, willows, oaks, hazel- 
nuts, etc., have catkins. These are usually slender clusters 
drooping from the twigs and consist of male flowers. The 
catkins are so ornamental in some of the willows that 
the name pussy willows is given to the plants. Flat-topped 
clusters with an older central flower on each branch are 
called cymes. 

The Fruit. — The part formed from the ovary of a flower 
is in general called the fruit. Fruits are divided into 
dry fruits and fleshy fruits. So far all is easy to any one; 
but the full classification of either fleshy or dry fruits, as 
given in the text-books of botany, is difficult; and in the 
most advanced books there are found many points of the 
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classification which even scientists cannot apply to all in- 
dividual cases. 

In this book few fruit terms are employed and include 
names for all the forms found on shrubs. Nearly all the 
small fleshy fruits are here called berries. Berries ought 
to have more than one seed, which is usually true of them. 
There is a class of fleshy fruits (usually large, but some- 
times small) which has a single stone-covered seed, repre- 
sented by the peach, plum, and cherry. These have been 
called drupes so generally that the word will occasionally 
be given, though in the text it will often be preceded by a 
word which will explain it, as, a cherry-like drupe. 
Fruits with several to many seeds in horny-coated cavities, 
so well illustrated in the apple and pear, are called pomes. 
This word will never be found except when modified by 
explanatory words. Other forms may occur and illustra- 
tive words will Explain them, as, orange-like fruit, black- 
berry-like fruit. The fleshy fruits will generally be 
" berries " and " drupes " in the text. 

The dry fruits will be called pods^ if of one cell and 
several seeded; capsules or seed vessels if of more than 
one cell except when single-seeded and these will be seed- 
like (jachenes)^ nut-like (nutlets). 

In general, all terms outside of the common words of 
the English language, used in the descriptive portion of 
this book, will be explained or illustrated by drawings. 
This, therefore, is a book needing no Glossary (though a 
short one is given to help one to overcome an occasional 
forgetfulness). 



PART II 

KEYS TO THE GENERA 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE OF THE KEYS 

General Cautions. — In using any of the keys: (1) 
Never read any hut the statements to which you are directed 
hy the letter in parenthesis; (2) read all the statements fol- 
lowing the given letter to which you are directed and choose 
the one which seems nearest right about your specimen. 

General Directions. — All the keys have several starred 
(*) sections. These are all to be read and one chosen. 
At the end of this there is a letter in parenthesis and 
just below it a statement following this same letter. 
Following or further down the page, but at the same, dis- 
tance from the left side of the page, other statements 
coming after the same letter are to be found. All these 
need to be read. The one that best suits the plant in 
hand is always to be chosen and the letter in parenthesis 
noted. Proceed till a name, instead of a letter in paren- 
thesis, occurs. 

In this Part II there is given the name of the genus of 
the plant, with the page in Part III where the different 
species of the genus are described and illustrated. If there 
are several genera given, turn to all the pages noted and, 
by the descriptions or the figures, conclude which is the 
right one. In Part III the keys are to be used as in Part 
II, but the names there given are the full names of the 
plants. 

In the General Opening Key on page 34 the numbered 
keys up to and including Key 8 contain the great propor- 
tion of all shrubs. The others include all the peculiar 
apgar's shrubs — 3 33 
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plants. It will be well to read these latter, as much time 
can be saved if your plant is so unusual as to belong to 
one of these small sections. Key 9 is most useful if your 
plant has all of its leaves very small. 

Pronunciation. — The vowel of an accented syllable if 
marked by a grave accent ( ^^ long, and if marked by an 
acute accent ( ') is short. 

GENERAL OPENING KEY 

All the starred portions of this key should be read and the one taken 
whose description best suits the plant in question. The first three starred 
portions are intended to include all the plants, if worked with in the sum- 
mer. The fourth is for winter use. The fifth includes the small number 
of shrubs which are thorny or prickly. The sixth to the last inclusive • 
are only for those with special arrangement of leaves. (In all the special 
keys there are often several sections based on different conditions of the 
plants.) 

* Leaves opposite or whorled on the stem. (This does not include 

plants with clusters of leaves on one side of the stem, but those 
with 2 or more leaves regularly arranged around the stem at the 
joints.) (A.) 

A. Leaves simple, having but one blade to the leaf. (B.) 

B. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed . . . Key 1. 
B. Leaves with notched but not distinctly lobed edges .... Key 2. 
B. Leaves with lobed edges ; the lobes either notched or entire 

Key 3. 

A. Leaves compound, shown by their having 2 to many blades 
Key 4 . 

* Leaves alternate, with one leaf at a joint of the stem. (C.) 
C. Leaves simple, having but one blade to the leaf. (D.) 

D. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed . . . Key 5. 

D. Leaves with notched but not distinctly lobed edges Key 6. 

D. Leaves with lobed edges ; the lobes either notched or entire 

Key 7. 

C. Leaves compound, shown by their having 2 to many blades 
Key 8. 

* Leaves very small, less than an inch long. (Of course these might 

be found under the above *s, but it is convenient to have in a 
single key the few plants with very small leaves ; the blades of a 
compound leaf must not be considered leaves.) Key 9. 
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* Winter keys for deciduous leaved plants which show either flowers 

or fruit when the steins are bare of foliage. (E.) 
E. Plants with winter or early spring flowers Key 10. 

E. Plants with fall or winter fruits Key 11. 

* Special key for thorny and prickly plants, including cactus, growths, 

plants which seem to have no foliage, and those with spiny-edged 
leaves Key 12. 

* Plants with a close cluster of leaves at the tips of the branches. (P.) 

F. Plants with evergreen leaves. (G ) 

G. Leaves simple, 1-bladed. Rhododendron (p. 260). K^lmia 

(p. 256). Pitt6sporum (p. 68). Skimmia (p. 84). 
G. Leaves very compound. Nandina (p. 67). 
F. Plants with deciduous leaves. Azklea (p. 257). Zanthorhiza 
(p. 58). 

* Plants with alternate clusters of leaves along the stem ; without 

thorns (if thorny plants, see 2d* above). Plumbago (p. 268). 
B^rberis (p. 64). 

* Plants with leaves only at the base and practically no bushy stem. 

Chim^phila and Pyrola (p. 265). 

KEYS TO THE GENERA 

Key 1. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple, entire-edged and with- 
out lobes. 

(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based mainly on flowers. The numbers refer to the pages. 

* Flowers conspicuous either by size or clustering and regular, not 

lopsided (irregular). (A.) 
A. Flower clusters more or less globular, stamens so numerous and 

long as to hide other parts. Acacia (p. 132). 
A. Flower petals united into a more or less tubular portion. (Under 
next A see Chion^n thus. ) (B. ) 
B. Tube slender with a 4-lobed usually spreading border. (C.) 
C. Stamens 2 at mouth of tube. (Lilac) Syrlnga (p. 275). (Privet) 

Ligtistrum (p. 279). Olea (p. 282). Osm^nthus (p. 282). 
C. Stamens 4 within the tube. CephaUnthus (p. 241). BMdleia 

(p. 287). 
C. Stamens 8 ; flowers with no outer calyx-like portion. Bdphne 
(p. 298). 
B. Tube slender with 6-lobed spreading border (sometimes 
double). (D.) 
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D. Flowers waxy- white, often double; leaves evergreen. 

Gardenia (p. 240). 
D. Flowers with a toothed crown in center ; leaves evergreen. 

N6rium (p. 270). 
D. Flowers with a conspicuous colored calyx. Clerodendron 
(p. 291). 
B. Tube very short, flowers broadly spreading with a 5-lobed 

border. Vibdrnum (p. 219). 
B. Flowers bell-shaped, yellow, 4-lobed, in earliest spring. 

Forsythia (p. 274). 
B. Flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dent-lilse pockets, in 
summer. Kdlmia (p. 256). 
A. Flower petals entirely separate (in Chionanthus only apparently 
separate). (E.) 
E. Flowers 1 inch or more in size. (F.) 
P. Flowers yellow with many stamens. Ascyrum (p. 74). Hy- 
pericum (p. 77). 
F. Flowers purplish with many thick pieces and sweet odor. 

Calycinthus (p. 186). 
F. Flowers bright scarlet with thick elongated calyx ; fruit large. 

Punica (p. 209). 
F. Flowers of many colors with stalked and wrinkled petals. 

Lagerstrdbmia (p. 209). 
F. Flowers white (sometimes purplish ; often with a dark center 
in Cfstus). (G.) 
G. Petals 5 (rarely 4) ; stamens many ; leaves generally 
aromatic. (H.) 
H. Fruit dry pods; flowers large and rose-like. Clstus 

Cp. 71). 
H. Fruit fleshy ; southern. Myrtus (p. 204). Eugenia 
(p. 206). Psfdium (p. 206). 
G. Petals 4, rounded and broadly spreading. (I.) 
I. Flowers 1-2 inches wide, usually sweet-scented. Phila- 

d^lphus (p. 196). 
I. Flowers apparently over 2 inches wide (the true flowers 
are small and in the center). C6rnus (p. 214). 
G. Petals 4, long and slender (somewhat united at base). 
Chionanthus (p. 287). 
B. Flowers smaller. (J.) 
J. Petals 5; stamens many. Hypericum (p. 77). Eugenia 

(p. 206). 
J.' Petals 4, yellow ; stamens many. Ascyrum (p. 74). 
J. Petals and stamens 4 or 5. Eu6iiymus (p. 91) . C6rnus (p. 214) . 
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* Flowers conspicuous and irregular, lopsided or 2-lipped. (K.) 

K. Flowers more or less in pairs, never blue ; fruit berries. Lonfcera 

(p. 230). 
K. Flowers large, showy, nearly white ; fruit long capsules with 

winged seeds. Cat^pa (p. 286). Chil6psis (p. 286). 
K. Flowers small, blue. Teticrium (p. 294). Rosmarinus (p. 204). 

* Flowers inconspicuous. (L.) 

L. Leaves heart-shaped with about 6 basal ribs. Cercidiphyllum 

(p. 62). 
L. Leaves not distinctly heart-shaped ; fruit fleshy. (M.) 
[. Leaves with silvery scales, Sheph^rdia (p. 303). 
[. Leaves without silvery scales, evergreen. Olea (p. 282). 
Osminthus (p. 282). Bdxus (p. 306). Flcus (p. 308). 
Phoradfendron (p. 306). 
[. Leaves without silvery scales, deciduous. Symphoric^rpos 
(p. 228). 



2. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple with notched but not 
robed edges. 

(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, u^ Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based mainly on leaves. The numbers refer to the pages. 

* Leaves thick and plainly evergreen. (A.) 

A. Almost stemless plants with nodding waxlike flowers | inch 

broad. Chimdphila (p. 265). 
A. Low plants with small broadly spreading white flowers and 
1-seeded berries hanging on through the year. Ardisia (p. 368). 
A. Taller shrubs. (B.) 
B. Leaves under 3 inches long. Abulia (p. 237). Eu6nymus 

(p. 91). 
B. Leaves over 3 inches long ; fruit berry-like or 1-seeded cherry- 
drupe-like. (C.) 
C. Flowers small, white, fragrant with a tube and a 4-lobed 
spreading border, salver-shaped. Osm&nthus (p. 282;. 
6lea (p. 282). 
C. Flowers small, white, united at base and broadly spreading. 

Vibtimum (p. 219). Ardisia (p. 268). 
C. Flowers small, dull purple; leaves often mottled. Auctiba 
(p. 218). 

* Leaves thinner and deciduous. (D.) 

D. Leaves rather heart-shaped .and basal- or radiate-ribbed. (E.) 
E. Leaves slightly notched, about 5-ribbed. Cercidiphyllum 

(p. 62). 
E. Leaves distinctly notched. (F.) 
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F. Fruit dry and 2-wiuged like all maples. Acer tat&ricum 

(p. 106). 
F. Fruit many-seeded short capsules in spreading calyx ; flowers 

large, white or creamy. Philad^lphus (p. 196). 
F. Fruit drupes with flattened stones. Vibtimum (p. 210). 
D. Leaves more or less heart-shaped, feather-veined, not basal- 
ribbed. (G.) 
G. Leaves doubly notched and plaited ; fruit about 4 black bead- 
like parts in spreading calyx remaining through the winter. 
Rhodotjrpos (p. 163). 
G. Leaves not plaited. Hydrangea (p. 192), 
D. Leaves not heart-shaped at base. (H.) 
H. Stem somewhat 4-sided or 4-ridged, often conspicuously so. (I.) 
I. Flowers regular, not lopsided. (J.) 
J. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring. 

Forsythia (p. 274).' 
J. Flowers pink to violet with a long tube and 4-lobed spread-* 

ing border. Bdddleia (p. 287). 
J. Flowers broadly spreading with 4 or 6 petals; fruit bright 
colored in fall. Eu6nymus (p. 91), 
I. Flowers irregular, lopsided or 2-lipped. Teticrium (p. 294). 
Cary6pteris (p. 288). 
H. Stem not conspicuously ridged or winged. (K.) 
K. Flowers large in large snowball-like clusters. Vibiimum 

(p. 219). Hydrangea (p. 192). 
K. Flowers small (sometimes large ones at border) in broad 

clusters. Vibdmum (p. 219). Hydr&ngea (p. 192). 
K. Flowers large with 4 rounded broadly spreading petals in a 
large green calyx. Philad^lphus (p. 196). Rhodo typos 
(p. 163). 
K. Flowers funnel-form, large, }-2 inches long. Weig6la 

(p. 284). Abulia (p. 237). 
K. Flowers white or pink of 5 thick petals (or double). Detitzia 

(p. 191). 
K. Flowers large in large clusters, usually with colored calyx. 

Clerod^ndron (p. 291). 
K. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring ; fruit 
large, 1 inch long, rough, many-seeded. Forsythia (p. 274). 
"K. Flowers small; berries small with 1-4 seeds. Callicdrpa 
(p. 289). Rhdmnus (p. 93). 

Key 3. Leaves opposite (or whorled), simple, with a lobed border. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based on leaves. 
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* Leaves paJmately veined and lobed. (A. ) 

A. Leaves slightly lobed (usually with notched border). Fhilad^l- 

phus (p. 196). , 

A. Leaves decidedly 3-lobed. Vibiirnum (p. 219). Acer (p. 103). ' 
A. Leaves 6-11-lobed. Acer (p. 103). 

A. Some leaves 2- or 3-lobed, others merely notched, others with 
3 blades. Forsythia (p. 274). 

♦ Leaves feather-veined and lobed. (B.) 

B. Leaves very large, 6 inches or more long. Hydrangea (p. 192). 
B. Leaves 2-6 inches long, some serrate, some 3-lobed, some 3-bladed. 

Forsythia (p. 274). 
B. Leaves under 2J inches long, some lobed, others not. Symphori- 
c^rpos (p. 228). Syrfnga (p. 275). 



3a. Key based on flowers. 

* Flowers conspicuous either by clusters or by large individual flowers. 

(A.) 
A. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped, 4-lobed, in early spring. Forsythia 

(p. 274). 
A. Flowers white to light purplish with tube and 4-lobed spreading 

border. (Persian Lilac) Syrfnga p^rsica lacinikta (p. 277). 
A. Flowers white, small or large, or small and large in clusters, in 

spring. Vibtirnum (p. 219). 

A. Flowers pinkish white, large in elongated clusters, in summer. 
Hydr&ngea (p. 192). 

* Flowers inconspicuous either in size or by dull colors. (B.) 

B. Leaves decidedly and radiately lobed ; fruit dry, 2-winged. Acer 
(p. 108). 

B. Leaves slightly lobed ; fruit 2-seeded berries. Symphoricarpos 
(p. 228). 



3b. Key based on fruit. 
♦Fruit fleshy, small (or absent). (A.) 
A. Drupes red or black with flattened stones (or without fruit, all 
flowers sterile). Vibtirnum (p. 219). 

A. Berries white or red with 2 seeds. Symphoricarpos (p. 228). 
♦Fruit dry. (B.) 

B. Fruit 2-winged, 2-seeded. Acer (p. 103). 

B. Fruit elongated, 2-celled, 4-8eeded. (Lilac) Syrfnga (p. 276). 
B. Fruit many-seeded. Forsythia (p. 274). Hydrangea (p. 192). 
Philad^lphus (p. 196). 



4. Leaves opposite, compound. 
Key based mainly on leaves and fruit« 
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* Leaves with 3 small glossy entire-edged blades ; twigs green, 4-angled. 

Jfisminum (p. 273). 
« Leaves with 3 notched blades ; fruit dry. Fors^thia (p. 274). Staphy- 
16a (p. 106). Acer (p. 103). 

* Leaves pinnate of 5-11 blades. (A.) 

A. Fruit inflated bladder-like ; blades regularly and finely notched. 

Staphyl6a (p. 106). 
A. Fruit, if formed, 2-winged, maple-like ; blades irregularly and 

coarsely notched. Acer (p. 103). 
A. Fruit elongated, 2-celled, 4-seeded ; some of the leaves simple. 

(Persian Lilac) Syrfnga p^rsica lacini&ta (p. 277). 
A. Fruit a berry 2-seeded, blades of leaves less than an inch long, 

entire-edged. J^sminum (p. 273). 
A. Fruit a berry ; blades over an inch long, notched. Sambucus 

(p. 226). 

A. Fruit a long capsule with winged seeds ; flowers large, yellow. 
T6coma (p. 286). 

* Leaves twice-pinnate, blades much cut; fruit a berry. Sambiicus 

(p. 226). 

* Leaves palmate of 6-11 blades, blades all from one point. (B.) 

B. Leaves 6-7-bladed, spicy when bruised ; fruit berries. Vitex 
(p. 289). 

B. Leaves 5-7-bladed, not spicy; fruit large capsules. ./Esculus 

(p. 102). 
B. Leaves 5-11-bladed ; fruit dry, 2-winged. Acer (p. 103). 

Key 4a. Key based on flowers. 

* Flowers conspicuous either by clustering or by large individual flow- 

ers. CA.) 
A. Flowers yellow (B.) 
B. In early spring or winter before leaves expand. (C.) 
C. Large, 1 inch, bell-shaped, 4-lobed. Forsythia (p. 274). 
C. Smaller with a slender tube and 6-lobed spreading border (or 
double). Jdsminum (p. 273). 
B. In late spring, of 4 unequal petals, ^culus (p. 102). 
A. Flowers white to purple or blue. (D.) 
D. Irregular, 2-lipped, in summer; herbage spicy, Vftex 

(p. 289). 
D. Regular, with the corolla united more or less. (B.) 
E. Flowers tubular with 4-lobed spreading border. (Lilac) 

Syrlnga (p. 276). 
E. Flowers tubular with a 5-lobed spreading border (or double). 
Jdsminum (p. 273). 
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E. Flowers short with a 5-lobeKl spreading border, in large clus- 
ters. Sambiicus (p. 226). 
D. Regular with corolla of 5 separate petals ; fruit bladder-like. 
Staphyl6a (p. 105). 
* Flowers inconspicuous by small size or lack of color. Acer (p. 103). 



5. Leaves alternate, simple with entire edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 61). 
Key based on leaves. For a key based more on flowers, see the next, 
5 a. 

* Spiny or thorny plants. (A.) 

A. Leaves with silvery scales on one or both sides. Elsedgnus 

(p. 300). Hippophag (p. 303). 
A. Leaves without silvery scales. (B.) 

B. Fruit 1 to few-seeded hemes. B6rberis (p. 64). Lycium 

(p. 284). 
B. Fruit 1-seeded cherry-like drupes. Bum^lia (p. 269). 
B. Fruit (when found) large, orange-like in form and size j plant 

milky-juiced. Macliira (Toxylon) (p. 310). 
B. Fruit elongated pea-like pods. Acacia (p. 132). Ulex(p. 113). 

* Plants not spiny. (C. ) 

C. Leaves heart-shaped. 1, fully shrubby, C^rcis (p. 126). 2, herba- 
ceous, Polygonum (p. 299). 
C. Leaves narrow, one fourth as wide as long. (D.) 
D. Flowers over an inch long of 6 bright yellow petals. Helid,n- 

themum (p. 69). 
D. Flowers with a long tube and 4-lobed spreading border. 

Daphne (p. 298). 
D. Flowers small ; fruit a 1-seeded berry ; leaves silvery below. 

Elsedgnus (p. 300). 
D. Flowers small, globular, 5-lobed, in June. Andrdmeda pollf61ia 

(p. 263). 
D. Flowers usually in globular clusters, apparently of yellow 
stamens only. Acacia (p. 132). 

D. Flowers with long red stamens, sessile in a leafy -tipped cluster. 
Callist6mon (p. 207). 

C. Leaves larger and wider, decidely aromatic or pleasantly 
scented. (E.) 

E. Leaves thick and about evergreen. P6rsea (p. 294). Myrica 
(p. 311). Skfmmia (p. 84). Callist6mon (p. 207). 

E. Leaves thinner and deciduous. Benz6in (p. 297). Sassafras 
(p. 296). 
C. Leaves thick, ever^een or nearly so, not especially aromatic. (P. ) 
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P. Flowers large, J inch to several inches broad. (O.) 
Q. Flowers very large with 6, 9, or 12 fleshy petals. Magn61ia 

(p. 68). 
O. Flowers with 6 separate petals. Pittdsporum (p. 68). 
Q. Flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. 

Kalmia (p. 266). 
G. Flowers bell-shaped and slightly irregular, lopsided. Rho- 
dodendron (p. 260). 
P. Flowers smaller, generally under i inch broad (in Ac^ia, 
closely clustered so as to appear larger). (H.) 
H. Flowers with the petals entirely separate or so nearly so as 
to appear separate. (I. ) 
I. Petals 6, white or nearly so. L^dum (p. 263). Symplocos 
(p: 273). Escall6nia (p. 188). Cotonefister (p. 176). 
Cley^ra (p. 81). Photlnia (p. 179). 
I. Petals 6 ; flowers attached to the leaves. Riiscus (p. 323). 
I. Petals usually 4 (sometimes 6). Pittdsporum (p. 68). 

Cyrflla (p. 89). 
I. Petals 4 to 6, almost separate. Ilex (p. 86). Ardfsia 
(p. 268). Sklmmia (p. 84>. 
H. Flowers with the corolla united into a globular bell or urn 
form having a 6-lobed border. (J.) 
J. Fruit dry 6-celled many-seeded capsules. Andrdmeda 

(p. 249). 
J. Fruit red berries. Arbutus (p. 249). Arctost&phylos 
(p. 246). 
H. Flowers tubular with a 4-lobed spreading border. D&phne 

(p. 298). 
H. Flowers small in clusters, 6-parted and peculiar in form. 

Cean6thus (p. 97). 
H. Flowers hidden in a globular or urn-shaped receptacle; 
juice very milky. Ficus (p. 308). 
C. Leaves deciduous and not especially narrow nor as above given. 
(K.) 
K. Leaves very large, 6-12 inches long, ill-scented ; fruit large, 

fleshy. Asimina (p. 64). 
K. Leaves with curved parallel side veins. C6mus (p. 214). 

Rhdmnus (p. 93). 
K. Leaves blunt and rounded at tip. Rhtis C6tinus (p. 109). 

Spiraea (p. 146). 
K. Leaves not as above. (L.) 
L. Flowers in catkins ; wood soft. Sklix (p. 314). 
Ij. Flowers large, | inch or more. (M.) 
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M. 6 to 15 thick petals. Magnblia (p. 68). 

M. 5 stalked petals. Exoch6rda (p. 161). LagerstrcSemia 

(p. 209). 
M. Pea-shaped flowers. 1, White. Cytisus(p.ll3). 2, Yellow. 

Genista (p. 114). 
M. Funnel-shaped flowers, sometimes double. AzMea (p. 257 ) . 

Leucophyllum (p. 285). 
M. Salver-shaped flowers, long tube and 5-lobed spreading 

border. Plumb^o (p. 268). 
M. Bell-shaped of 5 nearly separated petals. Stjrrax (p. 270). 
L. Flowers much smaller, J inch or less, petals united. (N.) 
N. Cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents in corolla. K^lmia 

(p. 256). 
N. Tubular, bell- or urnnshaped or globular, with 5-lobed 

border. Andrdmeda (p. 249). Gayluss^ia and Vaccfniura 

(p. 244). 
N. Bell-shaped, yellow, very small, with 4-lobed border, in 

earliest spring. Dfrca (p. 297). 
N. Leaves very largp, 5-12 inches long, somewhat heart- 
shaped. Polygonum (p. 299). 
Ii. Flowers small with separate petals. (O.) 

O. Flowers white or greenish in conspicuous clusters. Spir^a 

(p. 146). Photlnia (p. 179). 
O. Flowers white in long slender racemes. Cyrflla (p. 89). 
O. Flowers inconspicuous ; fruit red or black berries ripe in 

fall. Nemopdnthus (p. 88). Bhdmnus (p. 93). 

Key 5a. Leaves alternate, simple with entire edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51). 
Key based mainly on flowers. For a key based on leaves, see the 
preceding. Key 5. 

* Flowers yellow, yellowish or orange. (A.) 
A. Flowers large, 1 inch or more, funnel-shaped, somewhat irreg- 
ular, lopsided. Azalea (p. 257). 
A. Flowers large of 5 spreading petals open only in the sunshine. 

Helidnthemum (p. 69). 
A. Flowers large, irregular, pea-shaped. Genista (p. 114). 
A. Thorny plants with small flowers in spring. Hipp6pha6 (p. 303). 

B6rberis (p. 64). Elae^nus (p. 300). 
A. Tough-barked plant, rarely cultivated, with very small flowers. 

Dfrca (p. 297). 
A. Aromatic or spicy plants with small flowers in early spring. 
Sassafras (p. 296). Benzbin (p. 297). P^rsea (p. 294). 
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A. Evergreens with large, 1 inch or more, yellowish flowers. 
Magnblia fusc^ta (p. 61). 

A. Flowers apparently consisting only of long stamens in clusters. 
Ackcia (p. 132) . 

* Flowers red, bright pink, purplish or lilac to blue. (B.) 

B. Leaves evergreen (thick smooth leaves indicate evergreen char- 
acter). (C.) 

C. Flowers large, bell-shaped, somewhat irregular, in clusters in 
summer. Rhododendron (p. 260). 

C. Flowers large cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. 
Kdlmia (p. 256). 

C. Flowers small ovate or urn-shaped with 6-lobed border. An- 
dromeda (p. 249). Arbutus (p. 249). Vaccfnium (p. 244). 

C. Flowers with a tubular portion, 4-lobed spreading border and 
8 included stamens. D&phne (p. 298). 

B. Leaves thinner and deciduous. (D.) 

D. Spiny plants with purplish flowers. Lycium (p. 284). 
D. No spines. (E). 

fl. Flowers purplish brown, 1 inch wide, in early spring ; fruit 

fleshy, 2-5 inches long. Asimina (p. 64). 
E. Flowers funnel- or bell-shaped and somewhat irregular. 

Azalea (p. 257). Leucophyllum (p. 286). 
E. Flowers pea-shaped, purplish red, in early spring. C^rcis 

(p. 127). 
E. Flowers solitary, large with 6, 9, or 12 separate thick petals. 

Magnblia (p. 58). 
E. Flowers small ovate with a 5-lobed border, in clusters. Vac- 
cfnium (p. 244). 

' 4-lobed border. Ddphne 

(p. 298). 
5-lobed broadly spreading 
border. Plumbago (p. 
268). 

* Flowers white, creamy, or pinkish to greenish. (P.) 
F. Flowers large, J-8 inches wide. (G.) 

G. Petals united at their bases and completely grown together. 
(H.) 
H. Funnel-shaped and slightly irregular. Azalea (p. 267). 
H. Bell-shaped, somewhat irregular; leaves evergreen. Rho- 
dodendron (p. 260). 
H. Cup-shaped with 10 stamens in dents of corolla. K&lmia 

(p. 256). 
H. Bell-shaped, regular with 4 lobes. Stj^rax (p. 270). 



E. Flowers with a long tube and a ^ 
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(4-lobed border. Ddphne 
(p. 298). 
5-lobed spreading border. 
Plumb^o (p. 208). 
Q. Petals separate. (I.) 
I. Flowers large with 6, 9, or 12 thick petals. Magndlia (p. 58). 
I. Flowers with 6 petals (or double). Exoch6rda (p. 161). 

Spiraea (p. 146). 
I. Flowers irregular, pea-shaped. Cytisus (p. 118). 
F. Flowers small, under ^ inch, with the petals separate, or so 
nearly so as to appear separate. (J.) 
J. Petals definitely 4 (in Skfmmia 4 or 5). C6mus (p. 214). 

Nemopdnthus (p. 88). Skimmia (p. 84). 
J. Petals 5 (rarely 4-6). ilex (p. 86). Spir^a (p. 146). Lfedum 
(p. 263). Cotonedster (p. 176). Polygonum (p. 299). Cean6- 
thus (p. 97). 
J. Other southern shrubs with small white or nearly white flowers. 
Arbutus (p. 249). Ardlsia (p. 268). Cleyfera (p. 81). Pittd- 
sporum (p. 68). Symplocos (p. 273). Riiscus (p. 323). 
F. Flowers small, under ^ inch, with plainly united petals. (K.) 
K. Flowers tubular, urn-shaped, or globular. (L.)' 
L. Fruit dry many-seeded pods. Andr6meda (p. 249). 
L. Fruit fleshy with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss^ia and Vaccin- 
ium (p. 244). 

plant spiny. BumMia (p. 269). 
no spines. Stjrrax (p.270). Vacclnium 
(p. 244). 

* Flowers inconspicuous, catkin-like or very rare. (M.) 
M. -Flowers in catkif^s ; wood soft. Sklix (p. 314). 

Leaves oblong, evergreen ; juice milky. Ficus (p. 308). 
Leaves broad and rounded at tip ; fruit smoke-like. Rhiis (p. 107). 
Fruit S-seeded berries. . Rh&mnus (p. 93). 
Fruit 1-seeded drupes. Myrica (p. 311). 



K. Flowers bell-shaped, 



6. Leaves alternate, simple, with notched but not lobed edges. 
(For small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51.) 
Key based on all plant parts. Key based more particularly on 
flowers will be found next, Key 6a. 

* Spiny or thorny plants. (A.) 
A. Flowers with 5 separate petals, blooming in spring. Crataegus 

(p. 173). Primus (p. 142).' PJrrus (p. 182). 
A. Flowers nodding, yellow or yellowish. Elaedgnus (p. 300). B6r- 
beris (p. 04). 
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A. Mowers inconspicuous, usually greenish. Rh&mnus (p. 93). 
Zfzyphus (p. 90). 

A. Leaves thick and about evergreen. B^rberis (p. 64). Pyrac&ntha 
(p. 175). ilex (p. 86). 

* Plants not spiny. (B.) 

B. Leaves straight-veined but not oblique at base. (C.) 

C. Fruit cone-like and hanging on till fall or through the year. 

Alnus (p. 312). B6tula (p. 311). 
C. Fruit round nuts J-J inch, ripe in fall. C6rylus (p. 313). 

Cast^nea (p. 314). Qu6rcus (p. 314). 
C. Fruit not as above, in some cases absent. (D.) 
D. Flowers white of many long stamens in snowy wreath. 

Nevitisia (p. 171). 
D. Flowers white, sweet-scented, with 6 petals in erect clusters 
in summer. Cl^thra (p. 265). 
B. Leaves with oblique base. (B. ) 
B. Straight-veined. tJlmus (p. 808). Hamamftlis (p. 202). 
Fothergflla (p. 203). Coryldpsis (p. 204). 

E. Three-ribbed from base, small, 1 inch long. Zizyphus (p. 99). 
B. Leaves heart-shaped at base. (F.) 

F. With curved parallel side ribs. Rhdmnus cathd.rtica (p. 96). 
P. No such parallel ribs. (G.) 

G. Fruit cone-like, under 1 inch long, hanging on through the 

y^r. Alnus (p. 312).- 
G. Fruit round nuts, ripe in the fall. Cdrylus (p. 313). Castd.- 

nea (p. 314). 
G. Fruit dry capsule, 2-celled, 2-seeded. Coryl6psis (p. 204). 
Fothergflla (p. 203). 
B. Leaves not as above. (H.) ♦ 

H. Leaves deciduous and (I.) 
I. Very narrow linear or nearly so. SMix (p. 314). Itea 

(p. 201). Rh&mnus (p. 93). 
I. Three- or more ribbed from base. (J. ) 
J. Flowers with petals more or less united at base. (K.) 
K. Flowers large, 1 inch or more, funnel-shaped (sometimes 

double). Azalea (p. 257). 
K. Flowers bell-shaped (J-l inch). Stjrrax (p. 270). Ha- 

16sia (p. 272) . 
K. Flowers tubular, globular, or um-shaped (^ inch or 
less). (L.) 
L. Fruit a capsule. Andr6meda (p. 249). 
L. Fruit berry-like with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss&cia 
and Vacclnium (p. 244). 
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K. Flowers with tube and 4-lobed spreading border ; leases 
silvery. Elaefigniis (p. 300). 
J. Flowers with petals separate or apparently so. (M. ) 
M. Flowers solitary, large, 2-5 inches, with five petals. 

Studrtia (p. 80). Gordbnia (p. 80). 
M. Flowers clustered, white (about 1 inch), with 5 stalked 

petals. Exoch6rda (p. 161). 
M. Flowers small, {-^ inch, of 6 petals or double. (N.) 
N. Fruit fleshy. Ameldnchier (p. 180). Primus (p. 142). 

Pjrrus (p. 182). Photlnia (p. 179). 
N. Fruit dry. Spiraea (p. 146). C16thra (p. 266). Es- 
caU6nia (p. 188). 
M. Flowers yellow, often double (1 inch). K^rria (p. 162). 
M. Flowers yellowish, small in hanging clusters. B6r- 

beris (p. 64). 
M. Flowers feathery, of conspicuous white stamens. 

Neviusia (p. 171). 
M. Flowers in catkins ; wood soft. S^lix (p. 814). 
H. Leaves evergreen. (Thick glossy leaves indicate evergreen 
character.) (O.) 
O. Flowers large, 2-5 inches, with waxy petals. Camellia 

(p. 79). Gordbnia (p. 80). 
O. Flowers small, ^ inch, with 5 petals and 5 stamens. 

Escallbnia (p. 188). Pitt6sporum (p. 08). 
O. Flowers small, } inch, with 5 petals and many stamens. 

Photinia (p. 179). 

O. Flowers small, white, of 4 petals and 4 stamens, tlex (p. 86). 

O. Flowers tubular, orbicular or ovate, small. Andr6meda 

• (p. 249). Gayluss^cia and Vaccfnium (p. 244). Arbutus 

(p. 249). 

O. Flowers small, yellowish, of 5 slightly united petals in axillary 

clusters. Symplocos (p. 273). 
O. Flowers inconspicuous ; foliage sweet-scented, aromatic. 

Myrica (p. 311). 
O. Other evergreens only found outdoors South. Ardfsia (p. 
266). 



6a. Leaves alternate, simple, with notched but not lobed edges. 
(B'or small-leaved plants, leaves under 1 inch long, use Key 9, p. 51). 
Key based mainly on flowers. 

* Flowers in catkins generally in early spring (usually yellow, due to 
the pollen) . (A.) 
A. Leaves sweet-scented, aromatic. Myrica (p. 311). 
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A. Leaves straight- veined. Alnus (p. 312). B^tula (p. 811). Cas- 
t^ea (p. 314). C(5rylus (p. 813). 

A. Other shrubs with catkin flowers ] wood soft. SIdix (p. 314). 

* Flowers yellow, yellowish or orange, but not in catkins. (B.) 

B. Leaves straight-veined and oblique at base, thmus (p. 308). 
CoryWpsis (p. 204). Hamam^lis (p. 202). 

B. Leaves straight-veined but not oblique at base, edge doubly and 

sharply serrate; twigs bright green with large pith. K6rria 

(p. 162). 
B. Leaves clustered at ends of twigs ; flowers large, 1 inch, funnel 

form. Azdiea (p. 267). 
B. Leaves with silvery scales ; plants often thorny ; fruit fleshy, 

l-seeded. Elsedgnus (p. 300). 

B. Leaves clustered along the branches; plants usually thorny. 
B^rberis (p. 64). 

* Flowers pink to rosy or red. (C.) 

C. Leaves evergreen. (Thickness and smoothness indicate ever- 
green.) Ardfsia (p. 268). Arbutus (p. 249). Camellia (p. 79). 

C. Leaves deciduous and plants usually thorny. Pjrrus (p. 182). 

Crataegus (p. 173). Priinus (p. 142). 
C. Leaves deciduous and plants without thorns. (D.) 
D. Flowers large, 2-6 inches, hollyhock-like. Hibfscus (p. 81). 
D. Flowers much smaller of 6 separate petals (or double) . Priinus 

(p. 142). Pj^rus (p. 182). Spir»a (p. 146). 
D. Flowers with parts grown together into a tubular, urn-shaped, 
or globular part. (E.) 
E. Fruit a capsule with many seeds. Andrdmeda (p. 249) . 
E. Fruit fleshy with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss&cia and Vaccfn- 
ium (p. 244). 

* Flowers white or nearly so. (P.) 

F. Leaves evergreen. (Thickness and smoothness indicate ever- 
green character.) (G.) 
G. Thorny plants ; flowers J inch or more in size with 6 petals. 

Pyracd.ntha (p. 176). Ilex (p. 86). 
G. No thorns. (H.) 
H. Flowers large, 2-4 inches, often double in Camellia. Camellia 

(p. 79). Gordbnia (p. 80). 
H. Flowers small, wheel-shaped ; fruit white or red berries. 

Ardfsia (p. 208). Ilex (p. 86). 
H. Flowers small, globular or ovate, 5-lobed ; fruit dry. An- 
dromeda (p. 249). 
H. Other evergreens hardy only South. Photfnia (p. 179). 
Escallonia (p. 188). Arbutus (p. 249). 
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F. Leaves deciduous. (I.) 

I. Flowers large, ^ inch or more. (J.) 
J. Flowers usually over 2 inches wide of 5 petals and many sta* 

mens. Studrtia (p. 80). Gord6nia (p. 80). 
J. Flowers bell-shaped, J-IJ inches. Stjrrax (p. 270). Hal tola 

(p. 272). 
J. Flowers with long stamens making feathery bloom. Nevitisia 

(p. 171)^ 
J. Flowers under 2 inches wide of 5 petals. (K.) 
K. Fruit fleshy. Ameldnchier (p. 180). Cratffigus (p. 173). 

Primus (p. 142). Pjrrus (p. 182). 
K. Fruit dry. Spirsea (p. 146). Exochdrda (p. 161). 
I. Flowers small, under } inch wide. (For inconspicuous flowers 
see next I.) (L.) 
L. Flowers of 4-9 petals, slightly united at base, and as many 

stamens; fruit berries. Ilex (p. 86). 
Ii. Flowers of 5 petals and many stamens, or doubly. Spiraea 
(p. 146). Prtmus (p. 142). Pjrrus (p. 182). Photfnia 
(p. 179). ttea (p. 201). 
Ii. Flowers open bell-shaped. Zenbbia (p. 253). Fothergflla 

(p. 203). 
Ii. Flowers globular, tubular, or urn-shaped. (M.) 
M. Fruit a capsule. Andrdmeda (p. 249). 
M. Fruit berries with 10 or more seeds. Gayluss&cia and 
Vaccfnium (p. 244). 
Ii. Other small white flowers on deciduous shrubs. Cean6thus 
(p. 97). Cl^thra (p. 265). B&ccharis (p. 241). 
I. Flowers inconspicuous by lack of size or color, t^lmus 
(p. 308). Rhdmnus (p. 93). Zfzyphus (p. 99). 



Key 7. Leaves alternate, simple with lobed edges. 
* Plants without thorns. (A.) 
A. Leaves with radiate ribs and 3-7 notched lobes. (B.) 
B. Fruit fleshy. (C.) 
C. Leaves very large, 5 inches or more broad. Ficus (p. 808). 
F&tsia (p. 212). 

C. Leaves smaller ; fruit a globular berry under 1 inch. Ilibes 
(p. 201). 

B. Fruit dry. (D.) 

D. Flowers large, over 2 inches broad. Hibiscus (p. 81). 
D. Flowers small, under 1 inch. Physocd-rpus (p. 168). 

A. Leaves with radiate ribs and 2-3 unnotched lobes. (B.) 

apqar's shrubs — 4 
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E. Leaves with 2 equal lobes. (Found outdoors only South.) 
Bauhfnia (p. 128). 

B.* Leaves irregularly 2-^4obed (sometimes without lobes). Sas- 
safras (p. 296). 
A. Leaves feather-veined. (P.) 

F. Some leaves without lobes, all with tapering bases. B^charis 
(p. 241). 

F. Leaves fern-like with many side notches, aromatic. Compt6nia 

(p. 311). 
P. Leaves silver-gray, finely divided, aromatic. Santolina (p. 243). 
F. Leaves triangular, with 5-9 notched lobes. Stephandndra 

(p. 163). 
F. Other thomless shrubs with lobed leaves. Qu^rcus (p. 314). 
Prtmus (p. 142). Spiraea (p. 146). B6tula (p. 311). 
* Plants with more or less thorns or prickles ; fruit fleshy berries 
(Ilex has spiny-edged leaves). Crataegus (p. 173). Ribes (p. 201). 
Rtibus (p. 164) . Ilex (p. 86). 



Key 8. Leaves alternate, compound. 

* Leaves of 3 blades. (A.) 

A. Plants thorny or prickly. (B.) 
B. Fruit large, orange-like. Citrus (p. 86). 
B. Fruit pea-like pods. Cytisus (p. 113). 
B. Fruit blackberry -like. Rubus (p. 164). 
B. Fruit 2-5-seeded black rounded berry. Acanthop^nax (p. 212). 

B. Other prickly plants with 3-bladed leaves. R6sa (p. 166) . 
A. Plants without thorns or prickles. (C). 

C. Flowers pea-shaped. Labiirnum (p. 116). Lesped^za (p. 124). 
C. Flowers not pea-shaped, small. (D.) 

D. Fruit dry but somewhat berry-like in appearance ; leaves 

aromatic. Rhus (p. 107). 
D. Fruit flat, wafer-like, I inch or more broad. Pt61ea (p. 84). 

* Leaves with an even number of blades, abruptly pinnate. (B.) 

E. Flowers yellow or yellowish. Cassia (p. 128). Carag^na (p. 122). 

E. Flowers rosy. Halimod^ndron (p. 122). 

* Leaves of 5 or 7 blades growing from nearly the same point, pal- 

mately compound. (F.) 

F. Blades entire ; flowers yellow, in summer. Potentflla (p. 164). 
F. Blades somewhat notched ; plant thorny. Acanthopknax (p. 212). 

F. Blades irregularly cut. Zanthorhiza (p. 68). 

* Leaves once odd-pinnate, blades an odd number. (G.) 

G. Plants thorny or prickly. (H.) 
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H. Flowers large, 2 inches or more, of 6 petals and many stamens 

(often double). R6sa (p. 166). 
H. Flowers smaller, white ; fruit blackberry, or raspberry-like. 

Rtibus (p. 164). 
H. Flowers pea-shaped ; fruit pea-like pods. Robfnia (p. 119). 
H. Flowers yellow in early spring. Mahbnia (p. 06). 
H. Flowers inconspicuous; fruit rounded, pepper-like. Zanthdxy- 
lum (p. 83). 
Q". Plants without thorns or prickles. (I.) 
I. Blades of the leaves entire at edges. (J.) 
J. Fruit inflated or swollen pods 2 inches or more long. Coldtea 

(p. 123). 
J. Fruit usually long pods but not inflated. Robfnia (p. 119). 

Indig6fera (p. 119). Sophbra (p. 111). 
J. Fruit jointed pods. Coronflla (p. 125). Sophbra (p. 111). 
J. Fruit short pods in spike-like clusters. Amdrpha (p. 117). 
J. Fruit seed-like in calyx. Potentdla (p. 164). 
J. Fruit berry-like, 2-celled, 2-seeded ; flowers yellow. J&sini- 

num (p. 273). 
J. Fruit dry and somewhat berry-like. Rhus (p. 107). 
I. Blades irregularly and deeply cut. (K.) 
K. Flowers very large, 3-8 inches. Paebnia (p. 57). 
K. Flowers small. Zanthorhiza (p. 58). Rhils (p. 107). 
I. Blades regularly twice-serrate. Sorbkria (p. 159). 
I. Blades regularly once-serrate. Rhtis (p. 107). T^coma (p. 285). 
Xanthoc^ras (p. 101). 

* Leaves 2-3 times pinnate. (L.) 

la. Leaves very large, 2-4 feet long. (M. ) 
M. Plant usually very prickly. Arklia (p. 211). 
M. Plant without prickles. Rhus (p. 107). 
L. Leaves smaller, twice-abruptly-pinnate. Albizzia (p. 131). 

Ac^ia (p. 132). Caesalpfnia (p. 129). 
L. Leaves odd-pinnate, finely divided, fern-like. Grevlllea (p. 306). 
Sorb&ria (p. 159). Rhiis (107). 

• Leaves divided into threes 2 or 3 times with 9-27 blades. (N.) 

N. Blades notched ; plants hardly woody. Astflbe (p. 160). Anin- 

cus (p. 161). 
N. Blades entire. Woody evergreen plant of the extreme South. 

Nandlna (p. 67). 

Key 9. Leaves small, generally J inch or less long, all leaves under 
an inch long (except on the last, below, which is a shrubby pine with 
leaves needle-shaped and sometimes over 2 inches long). 
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♦Leaves alternate with entire edges (sometimes very crowded but 
never truly opposite or whorled) . (A.) 
A. Leaves thick and fully or nearly evergreen. (B.) 
B. Leaves with rolled edges. L^dum (p. 263). Leiophyllum 

(p. 263). 
B. Leaves without rolled edges. (C.) 
C. Leaves needle-shaped and 4-angled. Picea (p. 326). 
C. Leaves linear, sharp-pointed, green below. Tdxus (p. 341). 
C. Leaves linear, blunt, with white lines below. Tstiga (p. 326) . 
C. Leaves broad at base, ovate, pointed; twigs green. (South.) 

Kiiscus (p. 323). 
C. Leaves very hairy ; flowers cup-shaped with 10 stamens in 

dents. Kd.lmia (p. 256). 
C. Other evergreens with small alternate entire-edged leaves. 

D. Flowers tubular with 4 spreading lobes. Ddphne (p. 298). 
D. Flowers bell-shaped, 4-lobed in drooping clusters. Erica 

(p. 254). 
D. Flowers small, peculiar, in erect clusters. Ceanbthus 
(p. 97). 
A. Leaves thinner and not evergreen. (E.) 
E. Flowers yellow, pea-shaped ; twigs green. Genista (p. 114). 
E. Flowers reguh.r of 5 separate petals. Spirsea (p. 146). 
B. Flowers generally pink in very small clusters ; leaves minute, 
clasping the stem at base on thread-like twigs. Tdmarix (p. 73). 

* Leaves alternate with notched edges. (P.) 

P. Leaves whitish or silvery-gray, much divided into lobes ; plant 

aromatic. Santolina (p. 243). 
P. Other shrubs with notched, small leaves. Spirsea (p. 146). Ilex 

cren^ta (p. 88). 

* Leaves opposite, thick, and evergi*een (including scale-like leaves 

covering the stem). (G.) 
Q. Leaves linear and sharp-pointed. Junfperus (p. 337). 
G. Leaves oval and about flat. BAxus (p. 306). Ceanbthus (p. 97). 
G. Leaves oval with rolled edges. Leiophyllum (p. 263). 
G. Leaves very small, ^ inch or less, and pressed to the stem which 
they practically cover. (H.) 

H. Flowers yellow, May-July. Huds6nia (p. 72). 

H. Flowers pink or white, July-September. Erica (p. 254) . Cal- 
lima (p. 255). 

H. Flowers inconspicuous ; fruit a cone. Thtija (p. 328). 

* Leaves opposite and not fully evergreen. Lonfcera (p. 230), 
♦Leaves whorled on the stem. (I.) 
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I. Leaves ^ inch long and sharp-pointed, eveigreen. Junfpenis 

(p. 337). 
I. Leaves much smaller. Erica (p. 254). 
* Leaves evergreen in clusters along the sides of the stem, needle- 
shaped. Pinus (p. 324). 



10. Key to those deciduous hushes which have flowers during 
the fall, winter, and spring, when the stems are bare of foliage. The 
arrangement of the leaves is easily determined by their scars. 

* Flowers regular, not lopsided, on alternate leaved bushes. (A.) 

A. Corolla united at base. (In Daphne and Dirca this is a calyx.) 

(B.) 
B. Flower with tubular portion and a 4-lobed border. Ddphne 

(p. 298). Dirca (p. 297). 
B. Flower with a 6-lobed edge. (Az&lea is sometimes double.) (C.) 
C. Flowers small, white or pinkish, urn-shaped. Vaccinium 

(p. 244). 
C. Flowers large, 1 inch, funnel-shaped. Azalea (p. 257). 
A. Corolla with separate petals. (Sometimes these pieces are in 
reality calyx.) (D.) 
D. Flowers yellow, small, in clusters, 6 parts. Benz6in (p. 297). 

Sassafras (p. 296). 
D. Flowers (1 inch) with 4 slender yellow petals. Hamam^lis 

(p. 202). 
D. Flowers with 5 yellow petals. CoryWpsis (p. 204). 
D. Flowers large^ 1-6 inches, with 6 or more thick petals. Mag- 

n61ia (p. 58). 
D. Flowers ^1 inch with 5 white or pinkish petals (sometimes 

double). Prtmus (p. 142). Spiraea (p. 146). 
D. Flowers J-l^ inches with 6 brownish petals. Asfmina (p. 64). 
D. Flowers very small, J inch, pink in clusters, with 4 or 5 petals. 
Tdmarix (p. 73). 

* Flowers irregular or lopsided, red or pui-plish, pea-shaped on alter- 

nate-leaved bushes. C6rcis (p. 127). 

* Flowers regular on opposite-leaved bushes. (E.) 

E. Flowers yellow, bell-shaped (1 inch long) with 4-lobed border. 
Fors^thia (p. 274). 

E. Flowers yellow, small in clusters with 4 separate petals. Cdrnus 
M^ (p. 216). 

E. Flowers large, 1 inch, yellow with a tubular corolla having 5-lobed 
border ; stem green and 4-angled. J^sminum (p. 273). 

E. Flowers larfi^e, 1 inch, yellowish brown, with many thick sweet- 
scented petals. Calycdnthus (p. 186). 
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B. Flowers very large, 2-4 inches, white or pink with 4 petals, in resdity 
bracts around a head of small flowers. C6mus fi6rida (p. 214). 
♦Flowers small, white or pinkish, somewhat irregular in pairs on 

opposite-leaved bushes. Lonlcera (p. 230). 
♦Flowers in slender catkins. Alnus (p. 312). S^lix (p. 314). B^tula 
(p. 311). C(5rylus (p. 313). Qu^rcus (p. 314). 



11. Key to those deciduous bushes which have conspicuous fruit 
during the fall and more or less of the winter when bare of foliage. The 
aiTangement of the leaves is easily determined by their scars. The num- 
bers refer to the pages. 

* Alternate-leaved bushes with fleshy, usually orange, or red berries. 

(A.) 
A. Plants without thorns or spines. Ilex (p. 86). Cotone&ster 
(p. 174). ryrus (p. 182). Photfnia (p. 170). 

A. Plants more or less thorny. B^rberis (p. 64). L^cium (p. 284). 

* Alternate-leaved bushes with dry fruits. (B.) 

B. Fruit rounded and apparently berry-like. (C.) 

C. Plant without spines or thorns; berries in clusters. Rhtis 
(p. 107). 

C. Plant with spines or thorns; berry-like fruit more scattered. 
R6sa (p. 166). 

B. Fruit flat or wafer-like (J inch broad). Ptfelea (p. 84). 

B, Fruit a capsule, more or less 6-lobed and always 5-celled. (D.) 

D. Fruit large, 1 inch long. Hibiscus (p. 81). 

D. Fruit nearly J inch long, 6-seeded. Exochorda (p. 161). 
D. Fruit smaller and many-seeded. Spiraea (p. 146). Physoc&r- 
pus (p. 168). 
B. Fruit a capsule, 3-lobed and 3-celled. (B.) 
B. Capsule 3-seeded and splitting into 3 nutlets. Cean6thus (p. 97) . 
B. Capsule many-seeded, 3-angled. C16thra (p. 265). 
B. Capsule woody, J inch long, 2-celled, 2-seeded. Hamam^lis 

(p. 202). Coryl6psis (p. 204). 
B. Fruits hairy clustered, much like silky white crushes. Bd>ccharis 
(p. 241). 

♦ Opposite-leaved bushes with fleshy berries. (F.) 

P. Drupes with 1 more or less flattened seed. Vibtimum (p. 219). 
C(5rnus (p. 214). 

F. Berries 2-seeded, in close clusters along the branches. Symphori- 
cdrpos (p. 228). 

♦ Opposite-leaved bushes with dry fruits. (G.) 

G. Fruit large, over 1 inch long, pear-shaped with many brown seeds. 
CalycAnthus (p. 186). 
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G. Fruit long, several inches, pods with winged seeds. Cat^lpa 

(p. 286). ChiMpsis (p. 286). 
O. Fruit } inch long with 2 valves and few seeds. Syrfnga (p. 276). 
G. Fruit apparently 4 shining black beads in calyx. Rhodotypos 

(p. 163). 
G. Fruit a capsule, when oi)en in the fall, showing bright red seeds. 

Eu6nymus (p. 91). 
G. Fruit broadly 2-winged. Acer (p. 108). 
G. Fruit about hemispheric in shape with many seeds. Detitzia 

(p. 191). Philad^lphus (p. 196). 

Key 12. Thorny plants. Plants with spines or thorns on their stems, 
or spiny-edged leaves, or plants with apparently no leaves, as the cacti. 

* Plants with simple leaves. (A.) 

A. Leaves covered with silvery scales on one or both sides. Else&g- 

nus (p. 800). Hip|)6phae (p. 303). Sheph^rdia (p. 303). 
A. Leaves without silvery scales. (B.) 
B. Leaves with entire edges, neither notched nor lobed. (C.) 
C. Leaves small, round, fleshy, later falling off. Opilntia (p. 209) . 
C. Leaves alternately arrp.nged on the stem. Macltira (p. 310). 

lltiscus (p. 823). Ac^ia (p. 132). 
C. Leaves in alternate clusters on the stem. B^rberis (p. 64). 
L^cium (p. 284). Bum^lia (p. 269). 

C. Leaves opposite. Rhamnus (p. 93). Osmdnthus (p. 282). 
B. Leaves with notched, but not lobed edges. (D. ) 

D. Leaves alternately arranged on the stem. Ilex (spiny edges 
to leaves) (p. 86). Zizyphus (p. 99). Prtinus (p. 142). 
Crataegus (p. 173). Pjrrus (p. 182). 

D. Leaves usually in alternate clusters. B^rberis (^p. 64). 
D. Leaves opposite. Clerod^ndron (p. 291). Rhdmnus (p. 93). 
Osm&nthus (p. 282). 
B. Leaves with lobed edges. Ribes (p. 201). Cratsegus (p. 173). 

* Plants with compound leaves. (E.) 

R Leaves once-odd-pinnate. Robinia (p. 119). Zanth6xylum 

(p. 83) . Mahbnia (p. 66) . (Zfzyphus is only apparently pinnate. ) 
E. Leaves abruptly (evenly) pinnate. Halimod^udron (p. 122). 

Caragina (p. 122). 
E. Leaves of 3, 5, or 7 blades. Cftrus (p. 86). Rtibus (p. 164). 

Acanthop&nax (p. 212). 
E. Leaves more than once-pinnate. Ac^ia (p. 132). Ar^ia 

(p. 211). CsBsalpfnia (p. 129). 
•Plants without leaves. Optintia (p. 209). Mamillkria (p. 211). 
Phyllocdctus (p. 211). tJlex (p. 113). 



PART ni 

DESCRIPTIONS OF THE SHRUBS 

Nambera in parenthesis in the keys and descriptions which follow refer 
to the figures. Bracketed information refeis to methods of propagaUon. 

Psdnia. The Feoniee form one of the most popular groups of plants. 
They are almost entirely lai^e-fiowered herbaceous perennials, though 
one species is shrubby and, therefore, to be iocluded in our book. This is 
called Tbbb Pbomt Figs. (l)ftnd(2) — PtBoniaMom4n,— growing to the 



Fro. 1. — TreePeony. Fio. 2. — Tree Peony. 

height of 3 to 8 feet with large altemato amooth pale-colored feather-divided 
(pinnate) leaves with irregularly cut and notched blades, aa shown in the 
Ulustrations. Tlie Sowers are six or wore inches broad, often double 
and of many colors — white, pink, rose, sometimes bloMhed and striped. 
One variety of this, the Poppy Peony — papaverScea, — is white with a 
dark red center and baa tliin poppy-like petals. The fruit iu the single 
57 
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esisaelosterof krge-seeded leathery hairy pods. The doable forms 
of t!iU, as well as all otLer fully double flowers, do not produce fruit. This 
shrubby peony Is not bo popular in America as many herbaceous forms, 



Fio. 3. — Shrub Yallow-root. 
though in China, ils native country, 
there are hundreds of named varieties. 
[Divisions; seeds (slow-sprouting).] 

Fio. i. — 8t»r Magnolia. 
Zsnthorhlia. Shrub Yrl low- 
root (3) — Zanthoriiiza apiif61ia — is a low shrubby plant (1-2 feet) 
Bometlmes cultivated for the handsome compound leaves with three to many 
cut and lobed blades, which are 
clustered at the top of the short, 
erect, woody stem. The flowers 
and fmit are small and sessile 
on long drooping stems. The 
flowers are brownish in April to 
Hay ; the fruit is somewhat in- 
flated 1- to 2-seeded yellow pods. 
[Seeds; root cuttings.] 

Magnolia. The Maonolus 
form a genus of about 20 species of 
bardy trees unsurpassed in the size 
andbeaulyofleafandflower. While 
most of the species are tree-like in 
Fio. a. — Swamp Magnolia. form and size, still along the north- 
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em limit of the growth of several species they are apt to be dwarfed into 
sbrubby forms and so are included here. One species. Star M*o- 
NOLiA (4) — Magnolia etellata, — from Japan, is practically always 



— Evergreen Magnolia. 



Flo. T. — Roboa Magnolia 



shrubby and blooms very early in the season with white Bweet«cented 
flowers about 3 inches broad ; these last longer and are more abundant 




— Purple Magaolla. 



Fid. <), — Banana Shrub. 
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than those on most of the species. The petals are narrow and about 16 
in number. 

The species of magnolias from eastern Asia generally bloom before the 
leaves expand in spring and have deciduous leaves. The American spe- 
cies bloom in the summer and are generally deciduous, though two species 
are evergreen. These are, Small or Swamp Magnolia (6) — Magnolia 
virginiana (M. glatica^ — which is found wild north to Massachusetts and 
is hardy in sheltered positions in southern Canada though not fully ever- 
green in northern positions; and Evbroreen Magnolia (6) — Magnolia 
grandiflbra — which, if protected from the north winds, can be successfully 
grown in southern New York. All the Magnolias form cone-like fruits, 
usually pink or red when ripe, from which the ripened scarlet-coated 
seeds hang out on slender threads. 

The following key will enable one to determine the species of most if 
not all of the forms. In the key all the species are included, though some 
of them are always tree-like. [Fresh seeds; layers.] 



KEY TO THE MAGNOLIAS 

* Blooming before the deciduous leaves expand. (A.) 
A. Flowers pure white or slightly pinkish. (B.) 

B. Flowers bell-like in form. Chinese White Magnolia or Yulan 

Magnolia — Magnolia conspfcua (M. Yulan). 
B. Flowers broadly spreading. (C). 

C. Petals only 6. Kobus Magnolia (7) — Magnolia K6bus. 
C. Petals narrow, 9-18. Star Magnolia or Hallos Japan Mag- 
nolia (4) — Magnolia stell^ta. 
A. Flowers pink to purple outside. (D.) 
D. Flowers larger, 6-8 inches broad. (B.) 
B. Hardy north to New York. Sodlange^s Magnolia — Mag- 
nolia Soulange^na. 
B. Hardy only south. Campbell^s Magnolia — Magnolia 
Cdmpbelli. 
D. Flowers small, 3-4 inches broad. Purple Magnolia (8) — 
Magnolia purptirea (M. obov^ta). 

* Blooming after the new leaves expand (some are evergreen). (P.) 
F. Flowers greenish; tall tree. Cucumber Tree —* Magnolia 

acuminata. 
F. Flowers white with conspicuous colored mark in center. (O.) 
G. Petals purple-spotted at base. Great-leaved Magnolia or 

Large-leaved Cucumber Tree — Magnolia macrophylla. 
G. Stamens with scarlet filaments. (H.) 
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H. Leaves clustered at ends of branches. Japanebb Umbrella 

Magnolia — Magnolia hjpoletca. 
H. Leaves scattered along the branches. Watson's Magnolia 
— Magnolia Witsoni. 
F. Flowers pure white (slightly greenish in piimlla). (I.) 
I. Flowers 1-3 inches broad. (J.) 

J. Shrub or tree 10 feet or more high. Small or Swamp Mag- 
nolia or .SwBBT 'Bai' (5) — Magnolia virginiana (M. 
glaCica). 
J. Shrub leas than 10 feet high. Bl'SH Maoholia — Magnolia 
phmlla. 
I. Flowers 6-0 inches broad. (K.) 

K. leaves evergreeiL Everoreen Magnolia (6) or Bdll 

' Ba Y ' — Magnolia grandiflftra. 
K. Leaves deciduous. (L.) 

L. Leaves eared at base. Ear-leatgd Umbrella Tree — 

Magnolia Fiiseri. 
L. Leaves tapering at base. Umbrella Tbbb —Magnolia 
trip^tala. 
F. Flowers yellowish brown, small; leaves evergrepn. Brown- 
FLOWERED Maqnolia Or Banana Shbub (Q) — Magnolia (Ml- 
chMia) fuBC&ta. 




Fio. 10. — Ceruidiphyllum. 
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Cerddlph^Unm jap6iiicnm. Cbiicidiphtllum (10). This Is a bushr 
tree of great beauty aad strange airaDgemeiit oC foliiige but with in- 



Fld. 13, — Common Barberry. 

conspicuous flowera and fruit- The leaves are generally opposite, heart- 
shaped, and with about 5 basal ribs. The great peculiarity of the leaves 
1b the fact, unique bo 
far as I know, that 
every year for many 
years the single 
leaves come out just 
where last year'n 
leaves were, instead 
of the usual branches 
appearing, and so the 
stems have along their 
vfhole extent fresh 
leaves till they reach 
the diameter of an 
inch or more. Height 
usually 20 to 30 feet. 
Perfectly hardy 



Fio. U— Holly-leaved Mahonla. 
slender smooth branches with leaves 2 to !i 



throughout. From Japan, 



[Seeds; twig cuttings; layers.] 



TB£ BARBERRIES 



Fio. IS. — Japan Mahonia. 



— American Barbenr, 




Fio. 18. — Holly-leaved Barberry. 
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Asimins. Th« Papaws, as the name is asad io America, are shrube 
or Bm all' trees with large smooth alternate entire-edged leaves, and large- 
seeded pulp; fruit. The large purple or whitish flowers are solitary and 
axillary, appearing with or before the leaves expand in spring. The 
flowers consist of three calyx pieces, eii petals, and numerous stamens. 
There are two species la cultivation. One, a shrubby tree 10 to 40 feet 



FiQ. 19. — Bearded Barberry. Fio. 30. — Mabonla. 

high, hardy in Massachuaette, with leaves 6 to 12 inches long, and edible 
truit, 2 lo 6 inches long, of a brown color when ripe in October, Com- 
mon or North Ambe:cam Fapaw (13) — Asimina trCoha. The other is 
a shrub S to feet high, hardy only South, with leaves 2 to 4 inches 
long and oream-colored flowers having petals 2 inches long, Fbtid Shudb 
— Aaimina grandifl6ra. (The Papaws of the books are milky-juiced 
Hniall tropic trees of palm-like habit with variously lobed leaves, belong- 
ing to the passion flower family.) [Seeds ; layers ; root cuttings.) 

Birberia. The Barberries are popular, hardy, usually thorny shrubs, 
having yellow- to orange-colored flowers, and white, yellow, red to black 
berries with 1 to several seeds. The leaves are generally arranged In close 
clusters above the 1-3-pointed thorns. The barberries with compound 
leaves are here, as in the nurseries, called Mahonias. The species are so 
numerous (over 50), witli many hybrids and varieties, that the average 
reader mill be aatistied to distinguish only the few in general cultivation. 
i Barberbt (12) — Berberis Thunb^rgii, — is a 
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deoHe Bpreading shmb 2 to 4 feet high with email entire-edged leaves { to 

1^ inches long and usually simple Hpines (occBsionall^S-branched). The 
braaches are deeply grooved. The pale yellow Sowers are Id small um- 
bel-like oltisierB, and the bright 
red fruit is uearl; globular. 

EcBOPEAH or CoimoN Bah- 
BBRBT (13) — Berberis vulgiris — 
grows from 4 to 8 feet iigh with 
erect or aomewhat arching gray 
grooved branches. The leaves 
are 1 to 2 inches long with 
notched and aomewhat splnj 
edges. The floweis are bright 
yellow in many-flowered hangJDg 
cluaters. The fruit, in the dif- 
ferent varieties, are white, yel- 
low, red to dark purple berries 
which bang on and add beauty to 
the bushes all winter. There is 
a variety of this frequently culti- 
vated, with purple leaves, which 
hold their color through the sea- 
son, atropurphrea. 
The Holly-leaved Mahonias have holly-edged but compound evergreen 
leaves, erect clusters of yellow flowers, and blue to black small berries. 
The Mahonias are hardy north of Philadelphia only in sheltered positions. 
American or HoLLr-LBAVBD Mahonia (14) — Mahonla (Berberls) 
Aquif6lium — differs from Japan Mauonia (16) — Mabooia japiniea — 
in having fewer blades but a longer stem 10 the compound leaf : Ameri- 
can blades 6 to 1) ; Japan, 9 to 18, 

The use of the following key will enable the reader to determine a few 
additional species. [Fresh seeds; twig cuttings ; layers,] 



KEY TO THE BAEBEREIES WITH SIMPLE LEAVES 

'Leaves thin, deciduous, notched, In clusters above thorns ; leaf- 
notches hair-tipped. (A.) 
A, Branches gray and grooved ; flowers yellow in elongated racemes, 
May and June. Many varieties of European or Commom Bar- 
BBRBT (1.3) — Berberis vulgaris, 
A. Branches purplish and grooved ; leaves purple. Berberis vulgaris 
atropurpUrea. 

APaAB's BHRDBS — 5 



Fib. 21, — Aah Mahonia. 
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A. Branches reddish brown or brown ; fruit coral-red. AMSRicAy 
Barberry (16) — Berberis canadensis. 

* Leaves thin, deciduous, usually without notches. 

B. Branches reddish brown ; flowers orange-yellow in racemes ; 
fruit dark blue. (C.) 

C. Flowers and fruit pendulous. Turkestan Barberry — Ber- 
beris heter6poda. 
C. 'Flowers and fruit erect. Persian Barberry — Berberis in- 
teg^rrima. 
B. Branches brown, grooved ; flowers pale yellow, nearly solitary 
(1-3) J fruit bright red ; leaves small (J-IJ inches long), spatu- 
late ; low dense shrub, 2-4 feet. Thunbero^s Japanese Bar- 
berry (12) — Berberis Thunb^rgii. 
♦Leaves thick, small (J-1 inch long), usually entire and about ever- 
green. (D.) 
D. Flowers solitary on long stems, orange ; fruit blackish purple. 
Box-leaved Barberry (17) — Berberis buxif61ia. 

D. Flowers (2-6) in umbels ; leaves with rolled edges, small (J— IJ 
inches). Small-leaved Barberry — Berberis stenophylla. 

* Leaves holly-like, spiny-toothed. (E.) 

E. Flowers in simple racemes, orange-yellow. Holly-leaved Bar- 
berry (18) — Berberis ilicifblia. 

E. Flowers in compound racemes. (F.) 
P. Leaves with many spiny teeth. Bearded Barberry (19) — 

Berberis arist^ta. 
F. Leaves with few large strong spines. Jameson's Barberry 
— Berberis J^mesoni. 



KEY TO THE BARBERRIES WITH COMPOUND 
EVERGREEN LEAVES. — MAHONIA. 

* Leaves almost without stalk below the blades. (A.) 

A. Blades 3-7, thick, dull and whitish. Fremont's Mahonia — 

Mahonia Fr^monti. 
A. Blades 5-17, thick, dark green, shiny, with few teeth ; height 2-3 

feet. Mahonia (20) — Mahonia pinn^ta. 
A. Blades 9-13, large (2-5 inches long) j height 5-10 feet. Japan 

Mahonia (15) — Mahonia jap6nica. 

A. Blades 5-25, smaller, rigid with fewer teeth ; height 4-6 feet, 
Nepaul Mahonia — Mahonia nepal^nsis, 

* Leaves decidedly stalked below the blades. (B.) 

B. Blades rounded or square at base. (C.) 
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C. Blades 5-0, Bhlnj dark green above with many teeth; height 3-6 

feet. UoLLr-LuxvED Mahoni*. (14) — Mahonin Aquifblium. 
C. Blades 11-21, with 3-6 basal ribs and few teeth; low. Abh 

Mahonia (21) — Hahonia nerT6BB. 
C. Blades 3-7, dull, pale ; low, almost creeping, 1-2 (eet bigb. 
Tbailino Mahonia — Mabonia ripens (BerberlsAqulf6IIum). 
B. Blades 6-0, tapering at base with many spiny teeth; low. For- 
tune's Mahonia. Mahonia Foi-tjinel. 



7m. 22. — Japanese Nandina. 

The tall barberries in cultiva- 
tion North are generally varieties 
of Berberis vulgaris and the names 
often indicate peculiarities of foli- 
age or fruit : atropurpiirea, purple- Fnj. 23. — Wavj-leaved Pittospotum. 
leaved ; diba, white-fruited ; liitea, 

yellow-fruited ; nigra, blaclr-fniited ; aspfrma, seedless ; violicea, violet- 
fruited ; dlllcis, not sour ; mitis, with few thorns ; etc. The low ones ai'e 
apt to be varieties of Berberis Thunbergii, wliich are especially valuable 
for the borders of walks and drives and grow well in partial shade. 

Nandina domestics. Japanese Nandina (22) Is a reed-like upright 
shrub (6-8 feet) with bare steins i inch in diameter and cluBlers of 
evergreen leaves at the top ending in a cluster of small red berries the 
size of peas. The compound leaves are two or three times ternate with 
Oto 27 entire-edged blades. It is frequent in cultivation in southern Cali- 
fornia for tbe beautiful folia^ and bright berries, but the bare stems are 
unsightly it exposed. Among other shrubs and somewhat in tlie shade 
it is a fine plant. With some protection hardy to Wasliington. The 
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Fia. 34. ~Tobira pittospomm. 



Fio. 20. — PittOBporiun. 



Fia. 26. — Cap« Plttosporum. 
llotrere are insignificant; the seeds 
are peculiar In that they are con- 
cave on one side and convex on 
the other. [Seeds and divisions.] 

Pittdsponim. The Piitospo- 

RttHS are everf^een trees or shmbs 

of warm regions. The leaves are 

alternate hut clustered in an ap- ^"'- ^^--Karo Pittosporom. 

parent whorl at the ends of the branches ; the mar^ns are In most species 

entire. The regular 6-parted flowers form a cluster above the whorl of 
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leaves in spring. The fruit is a globular woody capsule with 2 to many 
seeds. [Seeds; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE PITTOSPORUMS 

* Flowers white or nearly so. (A.) 

A. Flowers very fragrant at night, } inch long ; leaves a rich deep 
green, lanceolate, often undulated at the margin ; seeds numerous 
in the J-inch pod, Wavy-lb a ved Pittospobum or Mock 
Oranob (23) — Pittosporum undul&tum. 

A. Flowers slightly yellowish with narrow petals, February, March ; 
leaves silky- white when young; seeds 4. Madras Pittospobum 
— Pittosporum tetrasp^rmum. 

A. Flowers pure white and fragrant, | inch broad, in winter; 
leaves broad towards tip and blunt, dark above, pale below 
(sometimes variegated.) Common Pittosporum or Tobira 
(24) — Pittosporum Tobira. 

* Flowers some shade of yellow. (B.) 

B. Plants clothed with rusty hairs ; leaves about 3 inches long and 
half as wide ; flowers I inch long, yellow, February to April. 
Pittosporum (26) — Pittosporum revoltitum. 

B. Plants smooth throughout. (C.) 
C. Small tree or large shrub with weeping twigs ; leaves 2-4 inches 

long with hooked point. Pittosporum phillyraBoides. 
C. Shrub 6 feet high ; leaves broad towards tip ; flowers clustered, 

greenish yellow, jasmine-scented. Cape Pittosporum (26) — 

Pittosporum viridiflbrum. 

* Flowers almost black and seeds black ; used in California as wind- 

breaks and hedges. (D.) 
D. Leaves pale and glaucous below, 2-3 inches long and blunt at 

tip; a pyramidal tall shrub or tree. Karo (27) — Pittosporum 

crassifbllum. 
D. Leaves thin, dull green, 1^2 inches long and x>ointed at tip; 

tree-like. Ta whiwhi — Pittosporum tenuif61ium. 

HellAnthemum. The Rockrosb — Helianthemum Chamsecfstus — and 
the Frostweed (28) — Helianthemum canad^nse — are beautiful rock- 
work plants with usually bright yellow flowers an inch or more in diameter. 
Some varieties have red or copper-colored blossoms and some are double. 
The leaves are linear, hairy above and whitish beneath and generally 
alternate except at base. The plant commonly cultivated, Helianthe- 
mum ChamsBcistus, grows in procumbent mats less than a foot high and 
the 5-petaled flowers are in nodding racemes with hairy stems. The 
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Fia. 28. — Frostweed. 



Pio. 30. — Cyprus Rookroao, Fiq. 31.- Gum Glatna. 
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fmit Is a more or lefis 3-celled capmle with nomerous seeds. These plaola 
are sometimes called Svs ' Robes ' because the flowers open only in sun- 
sbine and soon drop their petals. [DlTisious ; seeds ; twig cuttings.] 



Clstna. These are also called Rockrobbb. They are aromatic shrubB 
having all parts covered with short or tong nmuOly glandular hairs. The 



Fio. 32. — Lam^l-leSiTed Ciatus. Fig. 33. — Hairy Cistus. 

leaves are opposite, simple, mostly evergreen and entire-edged. The 
floners are large, roee-like, white to purple and usually clustered. 
The fruit is a dry many-seeded capsule splitting into 5 valves when ripe. 
These plants are fully hardy only in the Gulf states and are rarely culti- 
vated even there. 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF OISTUS 

• Leaves 8-ribbed. (A.) 
A. Compact shrub to 2 feet ; leaves narrow, rough above, hairy 
below ; flowers deep rose-color, nearly 2 inches wide, 3-4 in a 
cluster with short slallcB. June to August. Undo late- leaved 
RocKBOBB (29) — Cistus criapus. 
A Erect glutinous shrub to 3 feet ; leaves smooth above and very 
hairy helow ; flowers white blotched with purple, nearly S inches 
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wide, 6-7 in a claawr. June. Ctprub Rockbose (80) — Cb- 

tUB cfptiuB. 
A. Glutinous shrub to i test ; flowere with yellow center (in vw. 
muculitUB darJc orimson), 3-4 inclies wide, usually solitarj, 
June. Gum Cistl's (31)— -Cisma ladaiiffenia. 
A. Shrub to 6 feet; leaves l-2Jinches long, wliiUsh or hrownish 
l)elow ; flowers yellow -blotched, 2-3 inches wide, 3-8 Id a cluster. 
Juoe to August. The hardiest species. Lacbel-lkavbti Cistl's 
(32) — Cistus laurif^liua. 
"Leaves feather-veined; flowers 1^-2 inches wide. Shrab 3-4 feet; 
leaves rough above and very velvety below, 1-2 inches long ; 
flowers purple or red usually on long stems, 1-3 in a cluster. Mif, 
June. A variable species with many named forms. Hairt 
CisTOB (33)— Cistus villtisus. [Seeds.] 

Hudsdnia. The Hudsoniab are hardy evergreen shrubs 1 foot high 
with small awl-shaped beath-like leaves. The flowers are small, yellow, 



abundant, blooming from May to July. These plants are so difBcult to 
keep in health thaC they are seldom found in cultivation, though wild 
in sandy coast regions from Maine to Virginia. 



KEY TO TAMARIX 
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Tlie two Bpeciea are Hbath-likb Humohia — Hudsonlft ericoldes, — 
with greenish leaves aud tbe flowers on Blender naked alalks, and Woollv 
HrnsoNM or Falsb Hbathkr (34) — HudsouiatomeDUwa, — with whitish 
leaves and nearly geasile flowers. [Layers ; twig cattings.] 




FlQ. 36.~Africaii Tamarisk. Tamarisk. 

Timaiix. The Tamahisks are beautiful shrubs with minute Bcale-lllce 
leaves and clustered small usually pink flowers. They are especially 
fitted for seaside planting, as the salt air and wind stormB do not perma- 
nently injure Ihem. There are about ten species in cultivation so nearly 
alike in foliage that there is much confusion in the names given by the 
nurserymen. If the reader wishes certainly to detercnine the species he 
will need to examine the small flowers with a minifying glass. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO TAMARIX, INCLUDIKG MYEICAKIA 

• Stamens 10 grovin together for | to j their length. Myriciria. (A.) 
A. Racemes of pink or whitish flowers in compound terminal clusters 
4-fl inches long. Gkbhan Tamarisk (35) — Tamarlx (Myricaria) 
germ An lea. 
A. Racemes usually simple. Dahurian Tamarisk — Tamarlx (My- 
ricaria) dahdrica. 
■ Stamens not grown together or but slightly so at base, usually 4 
or 5. (B.) 
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B. Petals 4 ; racemes short on the sides of last yearns branches in 
early spring. April and May. (C.) 
C. Petals spreading and wilting, persistent. African Tamarisk 
(86) — Tamarix parylflbra. 

C. Petals erect and dropping off. Four-antherbd Tamarisk — 
Tamarix tetrindra. . 

B. Petals 6. (D.) 

D. Leaves pubescent, bluish green ; flowers with deciduous petals 
nearly sessile in racemes 2-3 inches long. Pubescent-leaved 
Tamarisk — Tamarix hlspida. 

D. Leaves smooth. (B.) 

B. Petals deciduous ; shrub or small tree with whitish or pinkish 
floweiTS, May-July (in var. indica, Late-flowering Tam- 
arisk, Aug., Sept.). French Tamarisk (37) — Tamarix 
gdllica. • 

R Petals persistent, wilting. (F.) 



P. 



Japan 



Racemes about 2 inches long on old branches. 
Tamarisk — Tamarix juniperina. 
P. Flowers in terminal compound clusters. (G.) 
G. Shrub or small tree with spreading or drooping branches. 

Chinese Tamarisk — Tamarix chin6nsis. 
G. Shrub 4-6 feet high with upright branches. Caspian 
Tamarisk — Tamarix odessana. 



Ascyrum. St. Andrew^ s Cross 
and St. Peter' s-wort are pretty 
yellow-flowered, slightly shrubby, 
summer-flowering plants sometimes 
cultivated in borders. They can be 
known by the calyx of 4 pieces (2 
large and 2 small), 4 cross-like 
broadly spreading petals and many 
stamens. The leaves are opposite 
with entire edges. St. Peter's- 
WORT (38) — Ascyrum stdns — is the 
tallfer growing, 2-3 feet, with larger 
flowers, thicker leaves, and 3 or 4 
styles. St. Andrew's Cross (39) — 
Ascjrrum hypericoides — is more 
spreading with lighter colored smaller 
flowers and 2 styles. The fruit is a 
dry 1-celled many-seeded pod. 

[Divisions ; seeds.] 




Fig. 38. — St. Peter's-Wort. 



Fia. 39. — St. Andrew's Gross. Fia. 40. — Hooker's Hypericum. 



Fio. 41. — Aaron's Beard. Fio. 42. — Kalio'ii St. Jobn's-Wort. 
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Fia. 43. — QreatSt. Ji>lui'*-Wort. Fia. 44. — Bnshy St. Jobn's-Wort. 



Fig. 4.'). — Bartrsm'sHyperlcum. Fia. 4G, — Shrabby St. Jobn's-Wort 
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HypJricmD. The St. JohhVwoetb nre an extensive genus (200 spe- 
cies) of herba, shrubs, and trees with more or less dolled, opposite, entire- 
edged leaves and showy yellow flowers with many stamens. The 6 ohlique- 
edged yellow petals, many stameoH (frequently united into groups), and 
the transparent-dotted opposite leaves are the peculiarities which will 



FiQ. 47. — CteepingSt.Johu's-Wort. Fio. 48. — Small-Leaved 

Hypericum, 

separate these plants from all others. About a dozen species are in culti- 
vation. Several species are evergreen in the North, and others additional 
to these hold their leaves through the winter South. Some are trailing 
plants spreading over the bare ground, others are ereot shrubs 6 to 6 feet 
high. They flower from July to October, but most bloom In early August 
wlien but few Sowers are seen in the shrubbery. 

£SeedH ; suckers ; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE COMMONLY CULTIVATED 
HYPEEICCMS 

" Stem round ; leaves about evergreen ; pistil with 5 styles ; flowers 
golden yellow ; hardy soath of New York. (A.) 
A. Flowers 2-3 inches broad, petals thick and orbicular, stamens In 
5 clusters, August j leaves sometimes 4 indies long ; slightly 
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shrubby, to 2} feet high. Hooker's Htpebicum (40) — Hy- 
pericum Hookeri&num. 

A. Flowers 2 inches broad, stamens with reddish anthers, July, Aug. ; 
branches erect with pendulous tips ; 2 feet high. Gold Floweb 
— Hypericum Moseri^num. 

* Stem 4-angled ; pistil with 6 styles. (B.) 

B. Leaves evergreen, leathery, dark above, whitish below, 2-4 inches 
long; flowers 3 inches broad; low plant 1 foot high, tufted. 
Aaron's Beard (41) — Hypericum calycinum. 

B. Leaves about linear 1-2} inches long, bluish above ; flowers ^1 
inch broad ; shrub 2-3 feet high with contor^d' stems. Kalm's 
St. John's-wort (42) — Hypericum Ealmi4num. 

B. Leaves 2-5 inches long, clasping ; flowers 1-2 inches wide ; plant 
2-6 feet high but not shrubby even at base. Great St. John's- 
woRT (48) — Hypericum Ascyron. 

•Stem 4-angled ; pistil with 3 styles. (C.) 

C. Fruit berry-like, the size of peas, violet when ripe ; plant very 
aromatic ; leaves ovate, 4 inches long. Sweet Amber — Hyperi- 
cum Androsaemum. 

C. Fruit a 1-3-celled capsule; dense low shrub forming rounded 
tufts ; leaves J-2i inches long, bluish ; flowers 1 inch wide. 
Buckley's Hypericum — Hypericum Biickleyi. 

C. Fruit 3-celled capsules ; erect shrub 4-6 feet high ; leaves lin- 
ear, crowded, 1-2 inches long; flowers } inch wide. Bushy 
St. John's-wort (44) — Hypericum densiflbrum. 

* Stems, at least in the younger growth, 2-ridged or 2-winged ; pistil 

with 8 styles grown more or less together. (D.) 

D. Fully shrubby, 3 feet high ; bark red or brown splitting off in 
layers ; flowers, IJ inches broad, showy, July-Sept. (B.) 

B. Leaves somewhat leathery, oblong, 1-3 inches long, whitish 
beneath ; flowers sessile 1-3 in cluster. Bartram^s Hyperi- 
cum (46) — Hypericum atireuih. 

B. Leaves thinner, more slender, usually pointed, 1-3 inches \ong, 
dark glossy green. Shrubby St. John's-wobt (46) — Hyperi- 
cum prolfficum. 
D. Shrubby only at base or herbaceous throughout ; flowers small. 

(F.) 

F. Erect from a creeping base to 2 feet ; leaves lanceolate, 1-2 
inches long ; flowers about J inch wide. Creeping St. John's- 
wort (47) — Hypericum adpr^sum. 

F. Erect to 4 feet ; leaves ^1^ inches long and somewhat clasping 
at base ; flowers under ^ inch wide. Small-leaved Hyperi- 
cum (48) — Hypericum op^um. 



Camellia, This !h a genus of elegant evei^r^en, usuallj glossy-foliaged, 
IsTge-flowered plants bard; only in the Gulf Btat«B, though a few Bpeolmeua 



Fid. 49.— Japan Camellia. 



Fia. 00. — Alleghany Stuartia. 

are found in well-protected poaitions 

aa far north as Washington. There 

are hundreds of named varieties, 

double and single, while, red, and 

variegated. They have peculiar 

waxy petals and, in the single forma, 

many more or leBB united stamens. 

Japan Camellia (4B) — Camellia 

jap6nica — -ia tlie parent. of moEt of 

the varietieB. The leaves are simple, 

alternate, evergreen with noiehed 

edges. Besides these species and 

varieties witli erect flowers cultivated 

entirely for ornament, the Tea Plant 

Fio. 51. — JupaueBB Stuartis. — Camellia thSa — with nodding 

flowers is cultivated for use. In this 

the flowers are much smaller, under IJ inches and single with 5 petali^. 

It grows to the height aometimeE of 30 feet and can be successfully grown 

in the Gull states. [Seeds; twig cuttings ; Uyers; grafting.] 
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Stniitia- This, like the Camellias, baii large flowers aad united 
Htamens, but the foliage ts deciduous and the sbrubs are bard; in tbe 
North. Tlie alternate leaves are simple, feather-veined, with notched 
edges. Tbe dowers are nbite or cream-colored with usually 5 petals. 

[Seeds; lajere; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE STUARTIAS 

• With purple spreading stamens and globular fruit ] inch or more 

broad; shrub 6-12 feet higli blooming in May and June. Round- 
FHuiTED SrtAKTiA — Stuartia Malachodfindron. 
•With wavy-edged cream-colored petals and curved white stamens 
having orange anthers, July and Aug. ; capsules 6- angled, ovate; 
0-15 feet high. ALLeuHAHV Stuaktia (50) — Stuartia pentigyna. 

• With concave orbicular petals, silky outside; 10-50 feet high with 

smooth red bark peeling off in great thin layers or flakes and acute- 
tipped narrow leaves 1^-3 Inches long. Japanese Stdabtia (51) 
— Stuartia Pseiido-canieilia. 

Gorddnia. The Gordohias are nearly evergreen with large while 
flowers having man; united stamens, like the Stuartias, but the stamens 



Fifi. 5'J. — IjiWolly. Fig. 53. —Fran kit nia. 

« in five clusters on a cup of white petals. These plants are usually 
ees but a. the northern border of their range (the hardiest, Gordooia 
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pub^BCenB, can be grown In Massacliufletla) reduced to shmbs and bloom- 
ing when small. 

LoBLOLLv or Tan 'Day' (52) — Gordonia Laai^lhus — has apolulfd 
pod and la luUy evergreen with 
glossy notch-edged leaves 4 to 6 
inches long and pure white flowers 
2\ inches broad in July and August. 

FrakkUkta (63) — Gordoniapu- 
b^Bceos — has a globalar pod and 
deciduous leaves wLich turn a bril- 
liant scarlet before dropping in the 
autumn. The pure white flowers 
nre 3 inches broad, silky outside, 
blf>oining in September and October. 

'I'here la another plant, always 
a Khrub, probably belonging to this 
genus, from China, Chinese Gok- 
DONiA (54) — Gordonia an^mala. 
Tliis has almost seasite creamy- 
white flowers 2 to 3 inches broad, 
in November, and nearly entire- 
edged dark evergreen oblanceolate 
leaves .S to 6 inches long. 

[Seeds; layers; tw^ cuttings.] Fio. Ci. — Cliineae Gordonia. 

Cle)>era ochuicea. Japasbbe 
Cleveka (."iQ) w a tender shrub (8 
feet high) with alternate, glossy, 
evergreen, entire-edged (except at 
tip) leaves pointod at both ends ; the 
flowers are fragrant, numerous, 
creamy-white In June ; the fruit are 
red berries wliicli last all winter. 
Hardy in the Gulf atat<-a. There is . 
a variety, tricolor, with grayi^li 
hlotohings and white and rose-colored 
edgings to the foliage ; Die flowei 
has 6 sepals, 2 bracts, and 5 petals; 
the berries are '2 to 3-celled. 

[Seeds.] 




Fio. cn. — Japauete Ueyeca. 



Hibfacus. The Ross Mallows lorm a large group of mainly herbo- 
«ous plants with large hollyhock-like floweia. Tlie only woody species 
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in the North is the extensively cultivated Bummer-flowering Sbri;bbt 
Ai.THE*, usually called 'Robe of Sharon' (56) — Hibfecus syrUcns,— 
with taperlng-haaed more or less 3-lobed leaves. There are scores of 
named varieties with single or double flowera of many colors, — White, 
pink, red, purple, and variegated. 

In southern CaliEornia there is In cultivation another tall shrubby species 
from Australia, Gbeiin Kurrajono orQi:BKNSLAHi>SoRRELTHEB — Hibis- 
cus het«rophyilu3, — with abundant wlilte flowers having a deep crimson 



Fig. B6. — Rose of Sharon. Flo. 6T. — Swamp Rose Mallow. 

center. These flowers are large, 3 to 4 inches long, with hairy calyx ftnd 
capsule. The leaves are, as tlie name indicates, e^cceedingly variable in 
form ; linear, lanceolate, oblong, and with a tendency to 3-Iobing in the 
broader forms. These leaves are 6 to 6 inches long and in some varieties 
white beneath, though usually green on both sides. 

nesldes these two shrubby species, we ioclude a tall swamp-growing 
hardy herb, Swamp Rosk Mallow (57) — Hibiscus Moschetitos. It grows 
3 to 7 feet high, has white or pink flowers 4 to 8 inches broad often with 
a crimson center, in summer. The ovoid capsule is 1 inch long and remains 
on the plant through the winter. The leaves are large, ovate, notch-edged, 
sometimes slightly 3-lobed and almost velvety beneath. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings.] 



ZANTHOXYLUM 



Fia. Be. — Northern Prickly 'Ash.' Fio. SB. — Chinese 'Pepper.' 

ZanthdxylDm. The Pkicklt 'Ashes' or Tooth *che-t he ks, with 
prickly pinnate leaves and pepper-like pods, are wild and frequently culti- 
vated for the foliage and the small 
peppery fruit. The flowers are in- 
significant. The northern species 
has small clusters of flowers and 
fruit in the axils of the leaves, 
while the southern and the Chi- 
nese species have large terminal 
clusters. 

Northern Phicklt 'Ash ' (58) 
— Zanthoiylum americinum, — 
hardy North and often cultivated, 
has prickly leaves with 6 to 11 op- 
posite nearly entire-edged sessile 
blades 1} to 2 inches long ; stems 
also prickly. 

Chinbbb 'Pepper' (50) — Zan- 
thoxylum piperttum — > has 11 to 13 
somewhat notched blades ) to IJ 
inches long and is probably hardy 
in the middle states. 

Toothache -TREE (60)orSoi;TH- 
ZRN Phickiv ' Ash ' — Zanthoxy- Fio. 60. -Toothache-tree. 
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lum Cliva-H^rculia — has 7 to 17 slightly notched nearly sessile blades 
IJ to 3 inchea long, tree-like (oft«n 30 feet high) and is liardy in the 
middle states. [Seeds; suckers.] 

Ptilea tiifoliita. SttsuBB? Tbefoil or Hop Tree (01) is a tall orna- 
mental aromntic ahnib with elm-like winged fruit inclustersand 3-bladed 
alternate leaves. The small greenish flowers bloom in May and June. 
The fmit soon forms and remains on the bnah till winter. The leaves 
when held towards the light show pinhole-like transparent dots. This is 
probably the only species in general cultivation, though in the West there 
are several others (a late writer, Edward L. Green, would divide them into 
over &0), differing in color and pubescence of foliage and in size and shape 
of trait [Seeds; layers.] 

Sklmmia. The Skiumias are handsome evergreen shrubs with simple 

alternate entire-edged leaves, Insignificant flowers (usually of 4 petals) 

and small red berries with 2 to 4 seeds 

lasting over the winter. The leaves 



Fio. 61.— Hop Tree. Fia. 62. — Japan Skimmia. 

are transparenUdotted, as in the Hop Tree. They are not fully hardy 
north of Washington. The Japan species is the taller, to 6 feet, and has 
brighter colored berries, while the Chinese is smaller,'2 to 4 feet, with 
more abundant dull red berries. 

Japan Skimhia (62) — Sklmmia japonica — baa the leaves crovfded at 
the ends of the branches, more or less yellowish green on both sides, 3\ to 



5 inches long. This apeciea is more or less dicecious and so ci 
taken to have a stamen-bearing plant to fertilize the pistils. 
CaiHBSB Skuihla. — Sklmmla Fortimei — has larger, SJ t 



1 I 

Fia. 63. — Hard; Orange. Via. 64. — European Holly. 



Fio. 6S.~Ataer1can Holly. Fi<i, tsii. — Japan Large-leaved Holly. 
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long, and greener leaves and more abundant flowers and fruit. In tliU 
the beiT[eB are somewhat pear-sbaped and about all the busbes have 
both stamens and pistils. [Seeds ; twig cattiags.] 



Fio. 67. — Red 'Wiaterberry. Pio. 6S. — Moantain HoU; . 

Citrus. The Citrus plante In- 
clade the lemons, oranges, grape 
fruit, liiiieB, etc., and, with the 
exception of the 3-bladed thom; 
species, Hardt Obanob (63) — Cil- 
rua trifoUata— hardy north to Phil- 
adelphia, aie fonad odI; Iq the 
extreme South. The evergreen 
leaves of all the species are peculiar 
in that the blade (generally there 
ia but one) is joined to a usually 
winged stem and so must be con- 
sidered aiS compound, though with 
but one spreading portion. 

[Seeds ; grafting of varieties, es- 
pecially of seedless forms.^ 

hex. The Hollt shrubs and 
FiQ. (ill.— I>ahoon. trees are extremely beautiful in 
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foliage and fruit. Of the two Bpecies with evergreen spiny-edged leavea, 
the EUROFBAN HoLLV (64) — Ilex Aquifbliuui, — has biigliterred berriM 
bat does not seem to thrive in our 
climate; the Aherican Hollt 
(85) — Ilex opica, — with duller 



Fio. 70. — CaSBena. Fig. 71. — lokbaccy. 

berries, is wild throughout and frequent in cultivation. The fruit of both 
lemcUn on the plants through tbe winter and have extensive use in indoor 



no. 72.- Swamp Holly. Fia 73, — Large-leaved Holly. 
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decorations at Christmas time. The best of the evergreens without spiny- 
edged leaves are those from Japan. The one with the largest and brightest 
leaves (6 inches long and 3 to 4 inches wide) is Japan Large-leaved 
Holly (66) — Ilex latif61ia ; while the one with foliage next in size (3 to 4 
inches long) is Entjrb-leaved Holly — Ilex Integra. The small-leaved 
one (about 1 inch long) is Small-leaved Holly — Ilex cren^ta. 

The best of the deciduous-leaved Hollies is Red Winterberry (67) — 
Ilex verticill^ta, — which grows about 6 feet high and has small brilliant 
red berries remaining on the bare bushes in close clusters through most of 
the winter. Mountain Holly (68) — Nemopdnthus mucronata (N. fas- 
cicul^ris) — has bright ridged red berries on stems about an inch long ; 
it grows 6 to 8 feet high with ash-colored bark. All of the hollies have 
alternate simple leaves. [Seeds, taking 2 years.] 



KEY TO THE HOLLIES 

* Fol iage evergreen . (A. ) 
A. Leaves with spiny-edged teeth ; trees rather than shrubs. (B. ) 
B. Flowei-s and fruit on axillary clusters on old growth. European 
Holly (64) — Ilex Aquif61ium. 

B. Flowers and fruit in small axillary clusters on new growth. 
American Holly (65) — Ilex op^ca. 

A. Leaves with few spines at tips and base ; shrub with short 

spreading branches. Chinese Holly — Ilex cornuta. 
A. Leaves without spiny edges, entire or slightly notched. (C.) 

C. Fruit red ; hardy only south of Washington ; shrubs or trees to 
40 feet or more. (D.) 

D. Leaves large, 3-7 inches long, glossy green ; fruit large in 

sessile clusters. Japan Large-leaved Holly (66) — Ilex 

latif61ia. 
D. Leaves obovate, entire-edged, 3-4 inches long; fruit large, 

long-stemmed. Japan Entire-leaved Holly — Ilex Integra. 
D. Leaves obovate, nearly entire, 2-3 inches long ; fruit small, 

dull red to yellow. Bahoon (69) — Ilex Cassine. 

D. Leaves oval, small, 1-2 inches long ; fruit on old growth 
globose, small. Cassena (70) or Y a upon — Ilex vomit6ria. 

C. Fruit black, nearly solitary on new growth. (B.) 

E. Leaves small, crenate, smooth, J-1 J inches long ; hardy only 
South. Japan Small-leaved Holly — Ilex cren^ta, 

B. Leaves larger, 1-2 inches long, notched towards tips; 
hardy upright shrub to 8 feet. Evergreen Winteroerrt 
Inkberry (71) — Ilex ^l^bra. 
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* Foliage deciduous ; fruit red or orange-red on stems ) Inch or less 

long. (F) 
F. Leaves clustered on short side spnrs ; berrien J inch ; hardy 
shrubs or trees to 30 or 40 teet. (G.) 
a. Leaves widest beyond the middle, 1^-3 inches long, dark aboTe, 

pole beneath. Swaup Hollt (72). — Ilex decfdua. 
O. Leaves widest below the middle, 2-6 inches long, sharply ser- 
rate. Labok-leaved Holli (7.S) — Ilex montfcola. 
F. Leaves alternate and not in clusters ; berries but J inch or 
less. (H.) 
H. Berries about J inch, orange-red. Smooth Wihtkhbbbbt — 

Ilex Ifevigita, 
H. Berries about \ inch, bright red. Bed Wintbrberbt (67) — 

Hex vertictllitta. 
H. Berries about j iQch, bright red. Japan Wintebberrt — Ilex 
aerrftta. 

• Foliage deciduous ; fruit ridged, red, on stems 1 inch or more long. 

Mountain Holly (66) — Nemop&nthus mucronJLta (N. fascicu' 
l&ris). 

Cj^llla racemiflbra. LBATHERwoon (74) or Black Ti-ti is a nearly 
r'vergreen shrub or small tree with alternate oblanceolate, entire-edged, 
smooth bright green leaves, hardy 
to New York but evergreen only 
South. The flowers are small, 
white, G-parted, in slender ra- 



Pro. W- — LeslherwoOd- FiO- TB— Running Eiionyi 
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Fid. 76. — Burning Bnah. Fro. T7.— longed Biuniiig Bush. 




Pin. 78. — Japanese Spindle Tree. Via. 79. — Ei-ect Strawberry Bnslt. 
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cemea, Jnne, July. Tike fruit are smtiL, 2-celled, 2-seeded pods leaa Ihan 
^ inch in diameter. [Seeds ; twig cuttiagB under glass.] 

Btidn3rmiis. The Bitbhino 
BusHBS or SpiNDiK Tbees have . jfCiCi i\^ 

flat greenish 4- or 6-petaJed flowers. 



Fia. 80. — Warty EuonTmiiB. Via. 81. — European Spindle Tree. 

opposite ieaves and general]; 4-sided twigs. The bright two-colored 
fruit, whicli is veiy omameDtal in the fall, is a good characteristic 
for the deWrmination of the group 
by tlie beginner in the study of 
shrubs. Tliese two colors are 
shown when the capsule bursts 
open and the bright red- or orange- 
coated seeds appear. 

RoKNiNo EuoNTMns, (76) or 
Stsiwbbrrt Bdbh — EuonymuB 
obovlttus — has a strag^ng growth 
2 to 6 feet liigh, thfives well in shady 
places, and receives its name from 
tiie rough warty strawberry-like 

look to its capsules. The Ameri- ' 

can Bdshino Bush (70)— Eu6ny- 
mus atropurpilreus — has smooth 
dee^dy 3-4-lobed red capsules and 
grows to the height of 6 to 25 feet. 
The European species differs from i 
the American one in that the an- Fio. t)2. — Broad-leaved Sphidle Tree. 
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thers of the flowers are not sessile and it is not so tall-growing, 3 to 15 
feet. Winged Burning Bush (77) — Euonymus al^tus — from Japan 
has usually broadly ridged or winged stems. There is an evergreen spindle 
tree from Japan often cultivated though not fully hardy North ; of this 
there are a number of varieties with white- and yellow-blotched leaves. 
Most of the species bloom in June and all from May to July. 

[Seeds (slow) ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE BURNING BUSHES 

* Leaves evergreen, thick and glossy, 1-3 inches long. (A.) 

A. Erect to 10 feet. Japanese Spindle Tree (78) — Eu6nymus 
iap6nicus. 

A. Trailing, procumbent or climbing. Climbing Euonymus — 

Euonymus radlcans. 

* Leaves thinner and deciduous. (B.) 

B. Stem broadly ridged with wing-like corky growths. Winged 
Burning Bush (76) — Euonymus al^tus. 

B. Stem usually somewhat 4-angled but not winged. (C.) 
C. Fruit rough, warty, strawberry-like. (D). 
D. Upright shrub to 8 feet. Erect Strawberry Bush (79) — 
Euonymus americ&nus. 

D. Procumbent to 1 foot. Running Euonymus (76) or Straw- 
berry Bush — Euonymus obovd,tus. 

C. Fruit more or less deeply 3-6-lobed. (E.) 

E. Branches densely warty; erect to 6 feet. Wakty Euony- 
mus (80) — Euonymus verruc6sus. 

E. Branches smooth. (P.) 
P. Flowers purplish with yellow anthers ; low shrub to 2 feet 
with linear leaves. Narrow-leaved Burning Bush — 
Euonymus n&,nus. 
P. Flowers yellowish with yellow anthers; shrub to 15 
feet. (G.) 
G. Clusters 3-7 -flowered ; capsule deeply 4-lobed. Euro- 
pean Spindle Tree (81) — Euonytnus europsbus. 
G. Clusters more flowered ; capsule winged, large ; leaves 
large, 2-4 inches long. Broad-leaved Spindle Trek 
(82) — Euonymus latif61ius. 
P. Flowers purple with purple anthers. Burning Bush (76) 
or Waahoo — Euonymus atropurpiireus. 



RHAMNUS y<J 

P. Flovrara yellowjah or whitish with purple anthers ; tall 
ahrnb or tree to 26 feet, (H.) 
H. Leaves la:^, — 3-6 inches long and 1-2J incbes broad. 

SiBBOLD's EuoNTMUS — Euonymus Sieboldlftiius. 
H. Leaves smaller, 2-5 inches long and under 1 inch 

broad. Hamilton's Econtmus — Euonymus Hamilto- 

ni&nus. 
H. Leaves small, 2-4 inches long ; fruit abundant and 

large ; seeds white- or pinkish- and orange-coated. 

Bunoe's Euostmoh — Euonymus Bungeftnua. 

SUmiins. The Bcckthorhs are large shrubs or small trees some- 
times cultivated for hedges and border plants. Tlie leaves are either 
alternat« or opposite, the flowers minute but fragrant, and the berries 
when ripe are red or black and 1- to 4-seeded. The opposite-leaved 



Fio, 83. — Commou Buckthorn, 

forms are thorny, while the alternate-leaved ones are not. One or two 
species, hardy only South, have small evergreen leaves, while most 
species have larger deciduous leaves. The buckthorns do best in rather 
moist soil. [Seeds (slow) ; twig cuttings.] 
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Fia. 88. — LebuDOD Buukthorn. Fm. ST. — Alder-leaved Bockthorn. 



THE BDCKTHOSNS 



Fio. SB. — Lauce-leaved Buckthorn. 



Fta. 90. — Alder Baukthom. Fia. 91. — Fera-leaved Backtbom. 
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KEY TO THE BUCKTHORNS 

* Leaves opposite and serrate ; plants usually thorny ; fruit black, 

J inch broad. (A.) 
A. Leaves broad at base, sometimes heart-shaped. Common Buck- 
thorn (83) — Hhamnus cath&rtica. 

A. Leaves narrowed at base. Dahcrian Buckthorn — Rliamnus 
dahtirica. 

* Leaves alternate ; plants not thorny ; winter buds scaly ; petals 4 or 

more. (B. ) 

B. Leaves evergreen ; hardy only South ; shrubs or small trees to 20 
feet. (C.) 

C. Twigs somewhat hairy ; leaves orbicular, dentate ; fruit red. 
Red-fruited Evergreen Buckthorn (84) — Rhamnus 
cr6cea. 

C. Twigs smooth ; leaves oval ; fruit nearly black. Black- 
fruited Evergreen Buckthorn (85) — Rhamnus Alat^r- 
nus. 

B. Leaves thinner and deciduous with many side-veins, 10-20 
paiis ; fruit black. (D.) 

D. Twigs smooth ; leaves pale green, 2-6 inches long. Mountain 
Buckthorn — Rhamnus alpina. 

D. Twigs pubescent ; leaves brownish when mature, 3-9 inches 
long. Lebanon Buckthorn (86) — Rhamnus liban6tica. 

B. Leaves deciduous with but few side-veins, 4-9 pairs; fruit 
black. (B.) 

E. Wide-spreading shrub to 4 feet ; fruit with 3 nutlets. Alder- 
leaved Buckthorn (87) — Rhamnus alnifblia. 

E. Tall erect shrub to 8 feet ; fruit with 2 nutlets. Lance-leaved 
Buckthorn (88) — Rhamnus lanceolkta. 

* Leaves alternate ; plants not thorny ; winter buds naked, not scaly ; 

petals 5. (F.) 
P. Leaves thickish, nearly evergreen, 1-7 inches long ; fruit red 
changing to black. (G.) 
G. Leaves with notched and often wavy margins. Coffee-berry 

— Rhamnus Purshikna. 
G. Leaves about entire. Carolina Buckthorn or Indian 
* Cherry ' (89) — Rhamnus carolinikna. 
P. Leaves thinner and .smaller, 1-3 inches long ; nutlets 2. Alder 

Buckthorn (90) — Rhamnus ErAngula. 
P. Leaves linear with undulate edge ; nutlets 2. Fern-leaved 
Buckthorn (91) — Rhamnus Frdngula aspleniifblia. 



("■^sD 



— New Jersey Tea. 



Ceandtbos. Tbe best example of tbia 

geDU3isNBwjBRgETTEA(92) — Ceaaothus 
americ&nuB, — a red-rooted shrub 1-2 feet 
high with alternate (opposite in some of 
the species of the genuB) simple leaves. 
The small floweis in summer are crowded 
in a dense elender-Btalked cluster. Tbe 
3-lobed small capsnles separate into 3 nut- 
lets and remain on through the winter. 
The peculiar flowers of the Ceanothus 
shown enlarged at (97) are the best test of 
the genus. OI the score or more American 
species doubtless a number of the western 
ones will be cultivated In the South, and 
one at least maj endure the climate in 
the North. The eastern species are hardy 
throughont, thrive in the shade, and are 
well worthy of cultivation. The California 
species grow best in sunny places. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings. ] Fio. 01. — Pendler'i Ceanothus. 
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Fia. 95. — Spioy CeaDotbi 



Tia. 96.— Eatlre-leftTedCeanotbus. 



Pia. 9T. — Red-stemmed Ceanothua. Fia. 98.— Velvet; Ceanothus. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CEANOTHUS 

* Hardy species growing in shade 1^ feet high ; leaves alternate, 

3-ribbed from base ; blooming July-Sept. (A.) 
A. Leaves nearly an inch wide, broadest near base. New Jersbt 
Tea (92) — Ceanothus americ^nus. 

A. Leaves } inch wide, broadest near middle. Smaller Bed-root 
— Ceanothus ovd,tus. 

* Pacific region species, generally hardy only South and growing best 

in the sun. (B.) 

B. Leaves opposite, evergreen, widest near tip, J-1 inch long. (C.) 
C. Flowers white in small clusters along the branches, March to 

May ; tall shrub. Evergreen Ceanothus (93) — Ceanothus 
cune&tus. 

C. Flowers blue ; procumbent shrub. Sprbadinq Ceanothus. 
Ceanothus prostr&tus. 

B. Leaves alternate, nearly evergreen, entire-edged. (D.) 

D. Low prostrate spiny shrub, the only western species likely to 
be hardy North. Fendler^s Ceanothus (94) — Ceanothus 
F6ndleri. 

D. Tall, often spiny; flowers pale blue, April-June; leaves J-1 
inch long. Spiny Ceanothus (96) — Ceanothus divari- 
c^tus. 

D. Tall, not spiny ; flowers blue, April-June ; leaves 1-2 inches 
long. Entire-leaved Ceanothus (96) — Ceanothus inte- 
g^rrimus. 

B. Leaves alternate, notch-edged ; tall shrubs or small trees. (E.) 

E. Flowers white. May, June ; leaves nearly orbicular, 1-3 inches 
long; branches reddish. Ked-stemmed Ceanothus (97) — 
Ceanothus sanguineus. 

E. Flowers white, June, July; leaves evergreen, somewhat cor- 
date, hairy beneath. Velvety Ceanothus (98) — Ceanothus 
veltitinus. 

E. Flowers blue or purplish, April, May ; leaves hairy beneath. 
Hairt Ceanothus — Ceanothus hirstitus. 

E. Flowers blue or rarely white. May- July, Blue * Myrtle ' 
— Ceanothus thyrsiflbrus. 

E. Flowers of many colors and under many names, the garden 
hybrids. Hybrid Ceanothus — Ceanothus hybridus. 

■ 

Zfzyphus. The Jujubes are shrubs or trees with small alternate 3 to 
5-ribbed leaves, small greenish axillary flowers, drupe-like, usually edible 
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fruit. The plants are generally pdckly. The moEt hard)' species U ni 
fully BO north of Wasbiogton. 



Common Jujube — Zizyphus satlva — is a shrub or sma)) tree, often 
pricklj, growii^ occasionally to the height of 30 feet. The leaves are bo 
arranged along slender green stems as to look like compound pinnate 
ones but the flowers and fruit in 
tbeir axils prove the leaves are 
simple. These leaves are from 1 
to 3 Inches long, dark glossy-green 
above, wbitlsh below, oblique at 
base and finely notched. The fruit 
is short-stalked, dark red to black, 
J to J inch long. 

There Is a species only 3 to 4 feet 
high with yellow drupes, Lotob 
Tree — Zizyphua Ldlus. This ia 
always very prickly and probably 
not so hardy as the larger apecies. 
[Seeds; twig cuttings; root out- 
Fio. 101. — Smooth-truiied Buckeye, tings,] 



■ XANTHOCERA8 
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Xanthociras sorbiftilia. Xahtrocbrib (SQ) or Chinbsb orFLOWEBiNO 
Chbstmut. This is a rarely cultivated bat very beautiful hardy shrub or 
small tree reaching the height of 
k '^^H!^^^^ ^^f 1^ ^^^ ^1° ^'orl^h China. 
W» r<^^^^^^^| ^^F alternate leaves are pinnate, 




PiQ. 102. ~ Ash-leaved Haple. 



Fia. 103.— Moantain Maple. 



12 inches long, of 9 to IT serrated blades 1 to 2 inches long. The 

flowers are very showy in tenniual and axillary racemes in May. The 

individaal flowers are j inch broad 

of & white petals having yellow or red 



Via. 101. — Btrlped Mapla. 



JTio. 106. — Japan Haple. 
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bloUhea at the base. The green fruit is large, 1)-21 inches long, like 

the Buckeye, bat splitting into three paita having in each several globular 

dark browa seeds J inch wide. It 

Is well adapted to solitary planting 

ntlier than among other shrubs. 

[Seeds ; root cuttings.] 

iSscnlns. The Horse-chbst- 
HDTB and BccEErss are mainly 
ornamental trees with clusteiB of 

large flowers and opposite decidn- 
ous palmately compound leaves. 
There are two or three species 
shrubby in growth and so included 
here. 

The one ofteneat In culUvaOon 
as a lawn plant is the Lono-ka- 

CBBBD HOBBK-CHEBTKUT (100) — 

.£sculu8 parvifl6ra; it grows as ;i 
broadly spreading bush S to 10 leet 
high and has in July and August erect narrow clusters ol irregular 
whEle flowers. Tlie fruit is large, smooth, with several large chestnut- 
like seeds. The blades of tbe leaves are & to 7, nearly sessile and finely 



Fio. 106. — Siberian Maple. 



Fig. lOT. — Field Maple. Fio. 108. — MontpeUer Maple. 

Red or Suootr-fruitbd Bdgeetb (101) — .Junius P&via — Is some- 
times a tree 20 feet tall but usually a shrub 2 to 10 feet high with purple 
to red flowers in large loose clusters in May or June and smooth fnilL 
The 5 to 7 blades of the leaf are finely serrate, short-stalked, and purplish 
below. Of this species there are a number of named varietiea: pSndula, 



weeping; cimea, flesh-colored flowers; hjunilfs, very low shrub 3 to 4 
feet high; atroBanguInea, dafk rad flowers; variegdtii, blotched leaves; 
eic. [Seeds; layers; root cutUngs.] 

Acer. The Maplbs are generall; among the lallest and most tiseful of 
trees but a few of them are only shrubby in growth. Tlie opposite pal- 
mate ly lobed simple deciduous 
leaves are almost universal in the 
genua, bat the 2-winged fruit is a 



Fio. 109.— Bonnd-Ieaved Maple. Fia. 110. — lartarlan Maple. 

better test, because there are no esoeptions to this characteristic. Ash- 
LEAVBD MjtFLB(102) OT Box ' Eldbr ' — Acer Negilndo — has compound 
leaves and is generally a small tree but is sometimeB shrubby with smooth 
dark green bark on the twigs. 

The shrubby maples wild in America and often cultivated are : Moi;n- 
T*iN M&PLK (103) -~ Acer spicAtum — witJi 3-lobed coarsely serrated 
leaves and dense upright clusters of flowers (June) and fruit; and 
Striped Maple (104) — Acer pen nsytvinicum — with greenish white- 
striped bark. The leaves of the striped maple are large, 6 to 8 inches 
long, with 3 finely serrated lobes. The flower-clusters are drooping, in 
spring. The best, most varied and beautiful of the shrubby maplen are 
those of China and Japan. [Layers ; twig cuttings ; seeds.] 
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KEY TO THE SHRUBBY MAPLES 

* Leaves compound (pinnate) of usually 3 (3-7) irregularly notched 

blades. Ash-leaved Maple (102) or Box ^ Elder' — Acer Ne- 
gdndo. 

* Leaves compound (palmate) of 6-9 narrow, deeply-notched blades. 

Varieties of Japan Maple (105) — Acer palm&tum : 
diss^ctum has green blades, 
ornktum has deep red blades. 
r5seo-pictum has green blades marked with white and green 

spots, 
aiireum has yellow blades, 
sanguine um has bright red blades. 

* Leaves generally 3- (rarely 6-) lobed. (A.) 
A. Lobes acute at tip and fully notched. (B.) 

B. Leaves li-3} inches long with long terminal lobe. Siberian 
Maple (106) — Acer Ginn^la. 

B. Leaves 2^-4f inches long with coarsely serrated lobes. Moun- 
tain Maple (103) — Acer spic&tum. 

B. Leaves 6-8 inches long, finely serrate ; bark green with white 
lines; usually a tree. Striped or Goosbfoot Maple (104) 
MoosEwooD — Acer pennsylvAnicum. 

A. Lobes all rounded and entire or with blunt teeth ; flower-clus- 
ters erect. (C.) 

C. Leaves 3-6-lobed, the lobes entire or the middle one slightly 
3-lobed, dull green in some, varieties variegated with white 
dots or blotches, IJ-S} inches long ; fruit broadly spreading. 
Field Maple or English Corkbark Maplb — (107) Acer 
camp^stre. 

C. Leaves 3-lobed, thick and nearly evergreen, shiny above and 
glaucous beneath; fruit slightly spreading. Montpelier 
Maple (108) — Acer monspessulknum. 
* Leaves rounded, vine-like with 7-11 short, pointed, doubly serrated 
lobes. Vine Maples. (D.) 
D. Stems of leaves and fruit smooth. Rodnd-lbaved Maple 
(109) — Acer circinktum. 

D. Stems of leaves and fruit downy when young. Japan Vinb 
Maple — Acer jap6nicum. 

♦Leaves rounded and deeply 5-11 -lobed, the lobes pointed and doubly 
serrated. (E.) 

E. Stems of leaves and fruit smooth, Japan Maple (105) — Acer 
palm^tum, 



Jt. Stems of leaves and fruit dowfly when joang. Parson's Jafah 
Maple — Acer japiJnicuui Pftreonsi. 
■Leares radiate-veined but margin without diaCinct lobes; usually a 
tree. Tartabian Maple 
(110) — Acer tatiricum. 
■ Leaves feather-straight'Teined ; 
UBuall; a tree. HoRNimAU 
Maplk — Aoercarpinifblium. . 

Stapbylia. The Bladder Nuts ' 

are shrubs with usually 3- (3-7-) 
bladcd compound opposite decidu- 
ous leaves nnd swollen bladder-like 

fruit. Thej have handsome light | 

colored bright green leaves and white : , 

or greenish floviers In spring. They 
are good plants for the shrubbery 
and do best in somewhat moist rich 
soil and grow well In partial shade. 
The parts of the flowers are separate 
and have 5 sepals, 6 petals, and 5 
stamens. The fruit is a 2- or 3-celled 
inflated pod with 1 to few rather 
large bony seeds in each cell. 

[Seeds ; layers ; suckers.] 



Fia. 111. — American Bladder Nut. 



Fio- US. — EnropeanBladdwNut- Fio- U3. — Caucasus Bladder Nm, 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF STAPHYLEA 

• Leaves with 3 bladea. (A.) 

A. Alt the blades Hhort-ataiked with serrate awned edges l]-2} 

inches long; fruit 2-lobed and flatteDed, about an inch long; 

small shrub to feet, from Japan. Japan Bladdbb Nut — . 

Staphylea Buiu^da. 
A. End blade long-etalked, all finely serrated ; uprlgbt sbrub nith 

stout branches 6-15 feet high ; pod Ij-i inches long. American 

Bladukh Nut (111) — Staphylea trif61ia. 

A. Similar to the last but the bladea smoother and nearly orbicular ; 
fruit larger, — 2-5 inches long. Califubhia Blacdcr Ndt— • 
Staphylea Bdlanderi. 

• Leaves with 8-7 blades. (B.) 

B. -Cluster of flowere narrow and raceme-litce and pendulous ; up~ 

right shrub sometimes tree-lihe, 6-15 feet high ; bladder about 
an inch long, Europeah Bladdeb Ntrr (112) — Staphylea 
pinn&ta. 
B. CluaUr broad, upright or somewhat nodding; blades 3-5; blad- 
der 1-2 inches long. Caucasus Bladdke Nut (113) — Staphy- 
lea c61chica. 



Pia. lU. — Staghotii Sumach- Fi<j. U5. — Mosntftin SuroacB. 
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Rlifta. The Sumachs are a targe group (100 species) of Interesting 
plaula of mainly rather small tree-like growth general!; 15 feet or less 
high and so may be considered as 
shrubs. Moat species have alter- 
nate pinnate leaves find large clus- 
ters of small berry-tike drupes 
wliich remain on the plants through 
the winter ; these are often of 
bright red or purple color. The 
flowers are small and inconspicu- 
ous and the sop often milky. 

The tallest species, Staohors 
Si:mach (114) — Rhus typhlna,— 
grows 10 to 30 feet high and haa 
velvety-hairj stems. The crimsoU' 
hairy fruit is very conspicuous, ter- 
minating all stems. The leaves 
have 11 to 31 smooth notched 
blades (in var. laciniita they are 
so deeply notched aa to make 
them twice-pinnate). „ _ 

Th«. .p«cl» 1.;. tie .Ulk b,. "•■ M«.-HmJ«iT« s™«h. 
tween Oie blades broadly margined or winged. The one with entire 



Fig. 117. — Fragrant Sumach. Pro. 118. — Poison 'Ivy.' 
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Fia. 119.— Poison Siunacb. Fia. 120.— Smooth Sumacb. 



FiQ. 1S1, — Cut-leaved Sumach. Fia. 122. — Fern-leaved Bnmacli. 
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blades is Moubtaiw Sctnach (116) — Kbus copalllna ; witli finely toothed 

bladea, Japan Sumach — KbuBsemlal&ta and var. Ueb^ckii ; withcoaraelj 

toothed blades, Europban or Elh-lbavhd ISukach (lltl) — Kbus Cori&ria. 

The Bmalleat epecies with only 3 aromatic blades ta the Fkagbant 

Slhach (117) — Bbus oauad^DSis 

or aromitica. 

Besides these with compound 
leaves there are two Hpecies with 



Fto. 123. — Smoke Bush. Fio. 124, — Evergreen Sumach. 

simple roanded leaves, sometimes placed in a separate genus, Cdtinus. 
These are called Smoke-trees because at the delicate feathery growths 
which form after the flowers in early summer. 

The above are nearly all iu genera! cultivation and about all that can 
be safely cultivated, as several of the others are very poisonous to the 
touch to many people. Most of the sumachs have brilliant red and yellow 
colors in their autumn foliage. [Seeds ; suckers ; layers ; root cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SUMACHS 

'Leaves deciduous, compound of 3 blades. (A.) 
A. Berries bright red ; blades crenate, soinftinies lobed, aromatic. 

Fraorant Sumach (117) — Rhus cauadStis a (li, aromSticft). 
A. Berries gray ; plant very poisonous, usually climbing by rootlets. 

When erect, Poison 'Oak' ; when climbing. Poison 'Ivt' (118) 

— Bhus Toxicod^ndroo. 
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* Leaves deciduous, composed of many (7-31) blades (or twice-pin- 

nate). (B.) 
B. Stem of leaves winged between the blades ; fruit red. (C.) 
C. Blades (d-21) about entire^ smooth above; berries hairy. 

Mountain Sumach (116) — Rhus copallina. 
C. Blades (d-21) finely toothed, brown-hairy beneath. Japan 

Sumach — Rhus semial&ta (R. Osb^kii). 

C. Blades (11-16) coarsely toothed, leaf-stem hairy. European 
or Elm-lbaved Sumach (116) — Rhus Cori^ria. 

B. Stem of leaves without wings between the blades. (D.) 

D. Blades (7-16) without notches, smooth on both sides ; berries 
white ; plants very poisonous to the touch. (E.) 

E. Berries small, pest-like ; in moist ground. Poison Sumach 

(119) — Rhus V^rnix (R. venenii.ta). 

E. Berries large — cherry-like; from Asia. Lac Sumach 
— Rhus succed^nea. 

D. Blades (11-13) sharply serrate ; not poisonous ; berries red ; 
stem smooth. (F.) 

F. Blades regularly serrate ; shrub to 16 feet. Smooth Sumach 

(120) — Rhus glabra. 

F. Blades deeply and irregularly cut ; shmb to 8 feet. Cut- 
leaved Sumach (121) — Rhus glabra lacini^ta. 
D. Blades hairy beneath ; berries red. (G.) 
O. Stem velvety-hairy ; tall, 10-30 feet. (H.) 
H. Blades (11-^1) regularly notched. Staghorn Sumach 

(114) — Rhus typhina (R. hfrta). 
H. Blades deeply and irregularly cut. Fern-lbaved Sumach 
(122) — Rhus typhina lacinid/ta. 
O. Stem less velvety; blades 9-13; low, nearly procumbent; 
poisonous; fruit red ; southern. Dwarf Sumach — Rhus 
piimila. 
O. Stem slightly hairy when young ; tree-like, 20-30 feet high ; 
hardy only South ; very poisonous ; from Japan. Varnish 
or Lacquer Tree — Rhus vernictfera. 

* Leaves deciduous, simple, rounded at tip ; fruit generally abortive 

and plume- or smoke-like, C(5tinus. (I.) 
I. 10-15 feet high. Smoke Bush (123) or Venice Sumach — Rhus 

Cotinus (Cotinus C6tinus). 
I. 20-40 feet high. Wild Smokb-tree or Chittam Wood — Rhus 
Cotinoldes (Cotinus Cotinoldes). 
♦Leaves evergreen, usually simple (occasionally with 3 blades), entire- 
edged ; low, 2-8 feet high ; hardy only in the extreme South ; from 
California. (J. ) 



J. Small, slightly hairy leaves. Evbeorebii Sctmacb (124) — Rhus 

jntegrifdlia. 
J. Larger and smoother leaves. Rhus ovMa. 

Sopbbra. The Sophoras form a rather large group of eve^resD aiid 
deciduous trees, shrubs, and herbs, but few of them are in cultivation in 
America. The leaves are alternate, odd-piunale, and in the different species 
range In number of Wades from 5 to over 60. The clustered white, pinkiali, 
purplish, or yellovt pea-like flowers are in most species less than an inch 
long, but in one of the evergreen species are nearly 2 inches long. The fruit 



Fia. 12S, — Japan Pagoda Tree. Fia. 126. — Coral Bean. 

Is a Jointed pod, resembling a string of beads with a globular seed in each 
joint. The evergreen species can be grown only in the GulF states and 
southern California. The commonest species in cultivation, Jap*n Pagooa 
Tree (126) — Sopbora japdnica — is a slow-growing, generally shrubby 
plant with 11 to 21 oblong blades. The bark of the young twigs is green. 
The cream-white clustered flowers bloom in the late summer. This some- 
tjmee grows to the height of 50 feet. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers]. 
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KEY TO THE SOPHORAS IN CULTIVATION 

• Leaves deciduouB ; flowers in Wriuiiial compound clusters (panicles), 
!□ kl« Buinmer. (A.) 

A. Leaves of 6-21 blades 1-2 inches long; flowers jellowish white 
J inch- long in loose clusters 10-16 inches long ; shrub or tree to 
60 feet. Japam Paqoda Tree (126) — Sopbora japfinica. 

A Leaves of 11-17 blades 2-3} inches long; flowers white; over 
\ inch long ; pod l-freee'ded and flattened ; tree. Flat-podded 
Pagoda Trek — Sophora platycArpa. 
■ Leaves evergreen '; hardy only South ; flowers in early spring. (B.) 

B. Flowers violet in terminal racemes, very fragrant ; the 3-4 seeds 
bright scarlet in white hairy pods 1-7 inches long and ^-f inch 
thick ; small tree or shrub witb slender trunk and upright 
branches; blades 7-13, leathery, j inch long. Coral Bean 
(126) — Sophora secundifliira. 

B. Flowers yellow in axillary racemes. (C.) 

C. I'od 4.winged, 7 Inches long ; blades of the leaves very numer- 
ous, nearly orbicular, J-J inch long ; racemes pendulous of 2-8 
flowers H inches long. Pelu Tree — Sophora tetr&ptera. 

C. Pod rounded and not winged, 1-4-seeded ; blades 21-45, J-1 
inch long ; flowers }-l inch long in short racemes ; entire 
plant densely liairy. Large-fruitbd Sopuora — Sophora 
macrocdirpa. 



Fib. 127. — Fnrie. Fio. 128. — Scotch Broom. 
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ihez anropaeiu. Furze (127) or Gobsb is a leafless thonij plant 

(2-6 ieei), widi large, { inch, fragrant yellow pea-like flowers in th« 

axils of die upper thorns, cultivated for the 

showy flowers which bloom April to Jane 



Fio. 129, — Dyer'sGreenweed. Fio. 130. — Hairy Broom. 

and frequently again in September and October ; obiong pod } inch long. 
It Is especially suited for seaside planting and grows best in sandy or 
gravelly soil. The green twigs are striped. There are other species of 
the genus, much less hardy, which might be cultivated South. 
(See key, to this and the following two genera, after Genfsta.) 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 

C^isus. The Rroous are a. large group (46 ^lecies) of more or less 
leafless shrubs with large yellow, white, or purple pea-like flowers and 
elongated pea-like pods. The leaves, if enlarged and complete, are 
3-bladed and alternate but are often reduced to a single blade or almost 
absent. Most of the species bloom in May and June. The commonest 
in America is Scotch Broom (128)— Cytisuasoopiriua — 5 to 10 feet high 
with erect sieiiiler angular green branches and leaf-blades I to J inch 
long. The flowers, j inch long, are usually yellow with more or less of a 
crimson tinge. The pods are nearly black with hairy edges, 1-2 inches 
long, containing several seeds and ending in a slender coiled tip, (See 
key alter next genus.) [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers.] 
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FtG. 131.— PnrpleCytisa 



Genista. The true QBHtBTt.H (flo- 
liBta' Genistas are usually C^isu£) 
Iiave pea-like yellow flowers and few 
alternate simple eBtire-edged leaves. 
The calyx-lobes are longer and more 
slender in true GeniBlas and the pods 
are Bhort«r. 

While neither genus is fully hardy 
North, and while both contain a num- 
ber of species which might be worth 
cultivating, very few are in cultiva- 

Tfae only one needing description 
is prolMibly Woad-waien or Dtbb's 
Grbbnwbbd (12fl) — Genista tinclAria 
an erect shrub to 3 feet with yellow 
flowers along the tips of the branches in 
eariy summer. 

[Seeds; layers; twig cuttings.] 



Fro. 132.— Florists' OenUla. Fio. 133. — Nam>w-bhuledCyti«ns. 
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KEY TO THE BROOMS AND GORSE IN CULTIVA- 
TION, INCLUDING THOSE IN HOTHOUSES 
NORTH OR IN THE OPEN SOUTH 

* Flowers along the sides of branches not in decided clusters, either 

solitary or 2 or 3 in a cluster. (A.) 
A. Flowers yellow ; leaves deciduous. (B.) 

B. Pods hairy on the margins, smooth on the sides,. 1-2 iticbes 
long ; branches angled ; erect, 5-10 feet. Scotch Broom 
(128) — Cytisus scop^rius. 

B. Pods hairy all over, 1 inch long ; branches round ; blades of 
leaves hairy, J-| inch long. Hairy Broom (130) — Cytisus 
hirstitus. 

A. Flowers white ; tender North. (C.) 

C. Branches slender but not thread-like, grooved ; erect, to 3 feet 
Portugal Broom — Cytisus ^Ibus. 

C. Branches thread-like and angulate — Cytisus f flipes. 
C. Branches long, slender, pubescent, round, not angulate or 
grooved ; shrub to 12 feet ; leaves all 3-b1aded. Proliferous 
Laburnum or Tagasastb — Cytisus proUferus. 
A. Flowers pink to purple ; procumbent shrub frequently grafted on 
an erect stem to form a weeping plant ; tender North. Purple 
CvTisus (131) — Cytisus purptireus. 

* Flowers in rounded terminal heads, yellow or brownish when fad- 

ing, nearly 1 inch long, July, August; pod hairy, 1-1 J inches long; 
branches round and hairy ; blades }-l inch long ; hardy to Wash- 
ington. Cluster-flowered Laburnum — Cytisus capit^tus. 

* Flowers yellow in elongated terminal clusters. (D.) 

D. Leaves evergreen ; branches grooved ; hardy only South. (E.) 
E. Blades widening towards tip, wedge-shaped. (F.) 
P. Blades ^-J inch loiig, pubescent beneath. Cytisus cdndicans. 
P. Blades J-J inch long, scabby beneath. Cytisus mader^nsis. 
P. Blades ^ inch long, pubescent on both sides; flowers in 
one-sided clusters. (G.) 
Q. Racemes shortened; blades usually under } inch long 
(the Grenfsta of florists). Yellow or Florists' Genista 
(132) — Cytisus canari^nsis. 
O. Racemes longer, 3-5 inches long; blades usually over 
i inch long. A hybrid of garden origin and better than 
the last. Racembd Cytisus — Cytisus racembsus. 
E. Blades linear, J-1 inch long with rolled edges ; to 3 feet. Nar- 
Row-BLADED CvTisus (133) — Cytlsus llnifbUus. 
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D. Leaves deciduous, blades J-1 inch long; braoches round, pubes- 
cent; racemes Blender, — 3-8 iDchea long, June, July ; hardy to 
middle st&te». B lace-hooted Brooh — Cytiaus nigricans. 

D. Leaves deciduous of one UnceolaU blade ; branches grooved, 
green ; flowers small, in early summer ; plant 1-2 feet. Whin or 
Dybr's GsEENWEEit) (12S) — Geuista tlQct6ria. 

D. Leaves almost entirely absent, found only on vigorous shoots 
near the ground ; very spiny and rigid shnib; flowers fragrant, 
1 inch long; calyx 2-lobed. Fubzb or Gobse (127) — Ulex 

Lcbdmnni. The Golden Chains are rather trees than shruhe hat in 
the North they ar« apt to grow somewhal bushy. They receive their 



Fio. IM. — Scotch LabDmnm. Fio. I3S. — Golden Chain. 

e from the slender drooping clusters of large, generally yel- 
low, pea-like flowers in late spring. The leaves are compound of 3 oblong 
osuall]' entire-edged blades. The pods (2 inches long) are hairy with one 
thick edge and black or brown seeds. The tallest of these plants is the 
Scotch Laburndu (134) — Laburnum alplnum, — which grows occasionally 
to the height of 30 feet with late flowers (June) and brown seeds. 
The commonest species in cultivation is Golden Chain or Bean Tree 
(136)— Laburnum vulgire, — which grows to the height occasionally of 20 



feet and has many garden varieties. One of these varietisa has yellow 
foliage, aurenm ; another, curled foliage, bull&tam ; auotbei, lobed 



FiQ. 136. — Adam'3 Laburnum. 

blades, qneicif^lium ; weeping, pendulum ; email narrow blades, 
Carlitri ; and crowded leaves, sesHlif^lium. (The laat-named is suppoeed 
to be a graft hybrid.) [Seeds ; layers.] 



KEY TO THE LABURNUMS 

* Flowers yellow, large ([ inch long), In silky-hairy racemes 4-6 inches 

long { pod 2 inches long, hairy ; seeds hairy. Goldkh Chain or 
Bean Tree (136) — Laburnum vulgare. 

* Flowers smaller in longer and more slender racemes ; pod thin with 

one edge wioged i seeds brown. Scotch L*mmfrn>i (134) — La- 
burnum alplnum. 

* Flowers somewhat purplish, rarely pure yellow. Adah's LABURNrii 

(133) — Laburnum Adami. 

Amdipha. The Amoephas are handsome hardy deciduous shrubs 
with alternate many-bladed pinnate leaves, purple or blue (rarely white) 
flowers in erect terminal clusters and short (J inch or less) I- or 2-seeded 
jHids. There is a tall species, 5-20 feet, False or BASTARn Innioo 
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Fia. r«.— Bastard li 



Fio. 139. — Dowiiy Amorpha. Fia. 140. — Chloese Indigo. 
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(137) (138) — Amorpha fratic6sa — with 11- to 26-bladed leaves and violet- 
purple flowers, May to July ; and a low bush, 1-^ feet high, Lead Plant or 
Downy Amorpha (139) — Amorpha canteens — with 15 to 61 lead-colored 
blades, bright blue flowers (July, August) and whitish branches. A species 
only slightly shrubby at base. Dwarf Indioo — Amorpha herb^ea — is 
grayish-hairy all over with crowded leaves, growing to the height of 2 
to 4 feet ; the blades are numerous, 11-37, with black glands on the under 
side ; it blooms in spring with white or purple flowers. 

Besides these three, the common ones in cultivation, there are sev- 
eral others which may be found in the South. They can all be recognized 
by the peculiar lopsided flowers of but one petal in terminal spike-like 
clusters, 10 exserted stamens united at base, and the short 1- to 2-seeded 
pods. The blades of the leaves, if held to the light, are seen to be dotted. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; suckers.] 

Indig^fera. The Indioo plants are shrubs or herbs mainly cultivated 
for use rather than ornament but a few shrubby species are, in the South, 
raised for their beauty. The flowers are small, pea-shaped, in axillary 
racemes and the fruit are elongated pods. The leaves are odd-pinnate 
with 7 to 21 blades. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 



KEY TO THE ORNAMENTAL INDIGOFEEAS 

* Clusters of flowers longer than the leaves, rosy -red. (A.) 

A. Weak-growing almost climbing shrub with 13-17 sharp-pointed 
blades to the leaves ; slender stems red-tinged. Chinese Indigo 
(140) — Indigofei*a d6cora. 

A. Erect-growing with 17-21 broader and blunter blades to the 
leaves. Indigofera macrbstachys. 

* Clusters of flowers not longer than the leaves. Smooth erect shrub 

with 9-17 oblong to rounded blades to the leaves. Australian 
Indigo — Indigofera austr^s. 

Robinia. The Locusts are generally tall trees, a few species are always 
shrubs, and one is a bushy tree. All have beautiful clustered pea-shaped 
flowers, odd-pinnate alternate leaves and pea-shaped pods. Bristly 
Locust or Rose * Acacia ' (141) — Robinia hfspida — grows 2 to 8 feet high 
with bristly-hairy twigs and leaves, beautiful large rose-colored flowers 
(May to July), and 9- to 13-bladed leaves. Clammy Locust — Robinia vis- 
c6sa — is a small tree, 10 to 30 feet, with sticky stems, leaf -stalks, and 
X>ods. The blades of the leaf range from 11 to 27 ; the flowers are pink 
or rose-colored in racemes 2 to 4 inches long of 6 to 15 flowers ; the flat 
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Pia. Ml. — Rose 'Acacia.' Fig. 142. — WeBtern Locnst. 

pods iire2 lo3incheBlongand2to7-seeded. Western Loclst (142) — 
Robinia neo-mexiclma — is apricbl; shrub 6 or 6 feet bigh witli roEe-oolored 
flowers and twigs coTered with 
glandular, but not gummy, bairs ; 
this has two stout prickles at the 
bases of the leaves, like the ci 
locust. 



Fio. 113. - Siberlfw Fea Tree. PiO- 144. — Small-bladed Fed Tr^. 



ROBIN lA 
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Besides these three species, which are the common shrubby forms in 
cultivation, lliere are a number found in the South which will doubtless 
Boon be tried imd nay prove desirable. The smalleat of these is Robinia 
uJUia, which grows only to the height of a 
foot or two with almost an unbranched 
stem and purple flowers J inch long with 
white markings. 

[Seeds; suckers; twig cuttings.] 



Tta. 1*6. — TallCaragana. Fro. 146. — Chinese Caragi 





yio. liT' — Pw^rf Cara|aa^. Fio. US. —Large-flowered Caragana. 
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CaragAna. The Pea Trebs are generally shrubby in growth and can 
be most readily known by the even number of blades to the pinnate leaves, 
yellow flowers, and linear pods. There is but one species which is tall 
enough to be considered a tree. This is the Siberian Pea Tree (143) — 
Caragana arbor^ens, — which may grow to the height of 20 feet, but is 
usually bushy ; it has 8- to 12-bladed leaves, yellow flowers } inch long 
(May, June) , and cylindric pods ; there is a weeping variety of this, p^ndula. 
Small-bladed Pea Tree (144) — Caragana microphylla — grows 4 to 
6 feet high, has 12 to 18 very small blades ({-\ inch) to the leaves 
and flat pods. The remaining species have but 4 blades to the leaves ; 
of these one from Siberia (6-10 feet high) has the blades so close together 
as to appear like a * four-leaved clover ^ ; three species have persistent 
spines at the tips of the 4-bladed leaves and are less than 6 feet high. 

[Seeds (soaked in warm water) ; root cuttings ; layers.] 



KEY TO THE PEA TEEES 

* Blades 8-12, J-1 inch long ; flowers yellow, J inch long, 2 to 4 in a 

cluster (May, June) ; 10-20 feet high. Siberian Pea Tree (143) 

— Caragana arbor^cens. 

* Blades 12-18, J- J inch long ; flowers yellow, J inch long, 1 to 2 in a 

cluster; shrub 4-6 feet high. Small-bladed Pea Tree (144) 

— Caragana microphylla. 
« Blades 2-4. (A.) 

A. Blades 4, like a 4-bladed clover leaf, without spines ; 6-10 feet. 

Tall Caragana (146) — Caragana frut^scens. 
A. Leaves spiny- tipped ; shrub 1-4 feet. (B.) 
B. Blades in two somewhat distant pairs ; flowers reddish yellow, 
IJ inch long. Chinese Caragana (146) — Caragana Chimlagu. 
B. Blades together. (C. ) 
C. Flowers golden, } inch long. Dwarf Caragana (147) 

— Caragana pygmsea. 

C. Flowers IJ inch long. Largb-flowbrbd Caragana (148) 

— Caragana grandifl6ra. 

Halimod^ndron arg^nteum. Salt Bush (149) is a hardy deciduous 
shrub 4 to 10 feet high with whitish spiny branches, rosy-purplish pea- 
shaped flowers and compound, usually 4-bladed leaves with stinging 
spines at their tips. The flowers, nearly an inch long, are in axillary 
clusters in May to July. The brown inflated pods 6 to 7 inches long are 
ripe in September. The blades of the leaves are rather narrow near the 
tips. [Seeds ; layers ; twig cuttings. ] 



Coltltea. The Blaodbb Senhah are decldnoua sbruba with alternate 
odd-pinnate leaves. The flonera are pea-like, yellow to brownlBh red, 




Fio. 149. — aaltBusli. ' Fio. 150. — Tall Colutes. 

In axillary clusters June to September. The fruit is an inflated bladder- 
like man]r-seeded pod. These plants are not fully hardy north of New 
Jersey. [Seeds; twig cuttings.] 



Fro. IBl. — Orange Flowered Colutea. 
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KEY TO THE CULTIVATED COLUTEAS 

* Flowers lemon-yellow, J incb long, 3-6 in a cluster ; shrub to IS feet ; 

leaves nitb 9-13 dull green blades j-1 inch long. Tall Coldtba 
(l&O) — Colntea arborescens. 

• Flowers orange to brownish, 3-6 in a cluster. {A.) 

A. Pod closed at tip. Ohanob-flowehbd CoLnrEA (161) — Colul«a 

A. Pod opeD at tip. Ohiental Colutba — Colutea orient&lia. 

Lespediia. The Lespbdezas or Bdhh ' Clovers ' are mainly herba- 
ceouB, but one species in cultivation is shrabby, and two othera bave a 
shrubby appearance as used in borders. These three species are exten- 
sively cultivated for their flowers and are practically hardy to Maaao' 




Fin. 153. — Shrabby Bnsh" Clover." Fio. 163. — Slebold's Bush 'Clover.' 



chusetlB. The Leapedezas bave alternate 3-bladed leaves, the end blade 
at some distance from the side blades. The pea-sliaped flowers in these 
species are parple (or wbit«) in axillary racemes. The npper parts 
o( these plants show much smaller leaves than the lower and this gives 
them the peculiar bush-clover look. [Divlrions.] 
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KEY TO THE MORE SHRUBBY LESPEDEZAS 

* Shrubby with slender brancheB, 5-10 feet ; blooming in July, with 

sUghtlyhairy podB J inchlong; blades of leaves rounded, Shrdbby 
BnSB 'Cloveh' (162)- — Leapedeza Woolor. 

* Herbaceoujs witb angular brotru bruncbeB HQd floweiB j inch 

long. (A.) 
A. Blooming in Septembemith rose-purple fowera ; blades of leaves 

elongated. Siebold's Bdsh ' Cloves ' (153) — Lespedeza 

Siiboldi. 
A. Blooming late in September with large white flowers ; blades of 

leaves broader and leas pointed. Japjlhbsb Busu ' Clover ' 

— Ijespedeia japdnica. 

CotodIIU. The Cokonillah are sbrnbs or herbs vrilh odd-pinnate 
leaves and purple or yellow pea-ahaped flowers in rounded clusters, like 
the clovers but larger and with fewer blossoms. 

ScoBFioN 'Senna ' (154) — Coronilla Emerus — ia a dense shrub 4 to 




Fia. 154. — Scorpion ' Senna.' Fia. IS 

6 feet high, hardy only South. Leaves deep glossy-green (evergreen 
South), of 5 to 7 blades broadest near their tips ; flowers in -clusters of 
about three, large, yellow tipped with red. May to June. 
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Fio. 156.— AmerleauBedbud. Fio. IS7. — Clilnese Kedbud. 




CBBCIS 
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Glaucous Scorpion * Senna ' (156) — Coronilla glatica — is a smooth 
shrub 2 to 4 feet high ; Jeaves whitish with a bloom of 6 to 7 blunt blades ; 
flowers 7 to 8 in an open cluster, yel- 
low, fragrant in the daytime but not 
at night, blooming through the year in 
southern California. 

[Fresh seeds; twig cuttings; divi- 
sions.] 





Fig. 161. — Gfeen-and-white 
Bauhinia. 



Fig. 160. — Purple-flowered 
Bauhinia. 

Carols. The Redbuds or Judas Trees 
are beautiful flowering shrubs with large 
heart-shaped simple alternate leaves ; 
pea-shaped purple or red flowers in early 
spring close clustered along the old 

branches and flat pea-like pods 2 to 5 inches long, in summer. 
American Redbud (156) — Cer- 

cis canadensis — is a very ornamen- 
tal shrub or small tree, to 40 feet, 

with rosy-pink flowers J inch long 

and rather broad pods 2^ to '3} 

inches long. 

Chinese Redbud (167) — Cercis 

chin^nsis — has purplish flowers, 

longer and narrower pods, and 

grows, under good conditions, even 

taller than the above. 

California Redbud — Cercis- 

occident^lis — is never more than a 

shrub, to 16 feet, has rose- colored 

flowers, blunt-tipped leaves about 

2 inches wide and pods only 2 to 

2J inches long. 




Fig. 162. — Red-flowered Bauhinia. 



' 
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EuBOPEAN Redbud (158) — Cercis Siliqudstrum — grows to the height 
of 40 feet and has large leaves deeply heart-shaped at base (3-6 inches 
wide), large purplish rose (rarely white) flowers } inch long and pods 
3 to 4 inches long. [Seeds ; layers ; twig cuttings.] 

Bauhinia. The Bauhinias or Mountain Ebont plants are tropic 
trees, shrubs, and vines (200 species), and can be easily recognized by the 
peculiar 2-lobed leaves of all the species in cultivation in this country. 
Between these lobes there may generally be found an awn or bristle. 
The flowers are very showy and of good size, ranging in color from white 
to purple. The fruit is a pea-like pod. (The species given do not include 
climbers.) All have their leaves split less than half their length. They 
are hardy only far south but are cultivated north in hothouses and planted 
out in summer. [Seeds.] 



KEY TO THE BAUHINIAS 

* Leaves 4-ribbed . (A. ) 

A. Shrub 5-6 feet high ; flowers pure white, 2-3 inches broad, 
May-Sept. Whitb-flowerkd Bauhinia (169) — Bauhinia 
acuminata. 

A. Shrub 6-20 feet high ; flowers of many colors and variegated, 
3-6 inches broad ; pod a foot long. Furple-flowebbd Bau- 
hinia (160) — Bauhinia purptirea. 

* Leaves 6-ribbed. (B.) 

B. Flowers white beautifully veined with green, Feb. -May ; shrub 
to 12 feet. Giifi£N-AND-wHiTE Bauhinia (161) — Bauhinia 
varieg^ta cdndida. 

B. Flowers large (4 inches), rosy-colored distinctly veined with 
darker ; pod 1-2 feet long ; generally tree-like, 6-20 feet. 
Vabieoated-flowered Bauhinia — Bauhinia varieg&ta. 

* Leaves 7-ribbed ; petals alike, 1-lJ inches long, brick-red ; pod 8-6 

inches long; somewhat climbing. Red-flowebed Bauhinia 
(162) — Bauhinia G%ini. 

CAssia. The Sennas include several hundred species of herbs, shrubs, 
and trees with showy (mainly yellow) flowers ; stalked, usually flat, 
many-seeded pods. Only a few are in cultivation. The leaves are alter- 
nate on the stem and compound with an even number of blades. The 
flowers have 6 spreading nearly equal petals. The plants need a sunny 
position. ^Divisions; seeds.J 



CaiSAXPINIA 




Via. leS. — AuatialiaDSi 



KEY TO THE ORNAMENTAL SENNAS 

• HerbaceouB but ehnib-like in appearance, sometimes cultivated. 
Hardy. Leaves light green of S-IS blades ; flowers io axillary 
cluHteiB uear the tips of branches ; pods linear, Sat, curved, 3-4 
inches long. Good for damp places. Wild Sbhna — Cassia mary- 
l^ndica. 
•Sbnibs, bardy only far Soutb. (A.) 
A. 6-10 feet high ; leaves with 12-20 narrow pointed blades ; Clus- 
t«iB of narrow flowers sborter than the leaves, pods thin. Aus- 
tralian Sknna (133) -~ Cassia Soph6ra. 
A.. 4-10 feet high ; leaves with fl somewhat curved blunt blades. 

CoRi-HBED Senna (MM) — Cassia corymbftsa. 
A. Tree-like shrub wllli soft gray hairs all over; leaves with 6-8 
narrow linear blades; flowers deep yellow. Good for dry locali- 
ties. Abtbmisia-leavbd Cassia — Cassia artemesioldes. 

Cssalpinia. The Brasilbtto shrubs and trees are tropic. Leaves 
abruptly twice-pinnate ; flowers with 6 stalked petals and 10 very long 
and bright colored stamens ; the fruit is a pod. Most of the species in cul- 
tivation in this country are hardy only in Florida and southern California. 
The moat hardy species, Japan Cebalpinia (lf!5) — Ctesalplnia japtmica. 
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Fia. 105. — Japan Ciesalpinla. Fta. IGS. — Qilliea' CsMlpmia' 

— ia probably hardj in southern Virginia, and one, Oillibs' Cxhalpemii 
(iee) — CiesalpiDiaOillleBii, — LB hardy in the Oulf states. 

[Seeds, well soaked in warm wal«r.] 



'^ 



FiQ. ItlT.— Barbadoea Prlda. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF C^SALPINIA 
*Stamena and atyle i«d &nd very long, ezteudiog for beyond the 
petals. (A.) 
A. Sepals hairy-tringed ; plant without spines or prickles. Gillies' 
CABALPtNiA or La Plata Poinclaha (160) — CteaalpiniB Gil- 

A. Plant with few scattered pricklM and crisped yellow petals ; 
erergreen. Barbadobs Pbidb (16T) or Dwakf Poinciana- 
— Ceesalpinia pulcbfrrimo. 

* Stamens not especially long or much ezserted beyond the petals. (B.) 

B. Plant without prickles; blades of the leaves ^1 inch loi^ and 
blunt ; flowers yellow and showy. Ciesalpinia pannbsa. 

B. Plant with prickles or thorns. (C.) 

C. Pod smooth ; stamens red ; petals canary-yellow ; prickles re- 
curved. The hardiest species. Japan Cgsalpinia (165) 
^- Cffisalplnia jap6nica. 
C. Pod prickly with 7 black seeds ; blades of leaves 1-3 inches 
long ; flowers whit« and purple. Ccesalpinia Mloax. 
Albiiiia. The Albizzlas, frequently though improperly called 

Mimosa Trees, are tropic trees (26 

species) with only one species, 

Mimosa Tbeb (168) — Albizzia jnlib- 

rfssin, — hardy enough to thrive In 

tlie middle states. This has alt«i- 

Dale leaves, twice-abruptly-pinaate, 

with 400-1600 small blades. These 

blades are enUre-edged and lopsided, 

the midrib being near the npper edge. 

The pinkish flowers are feathery or 

silky, in summer, and the flat pods 

are 5 or e inches long. This beauti- 
ful small tree can be grown in pro- 
tected places north to New York 

city. Its remarkable foliage makes 

it a very interesting plant where ft 

can bf grown. It is very late in start- 
ing growth in the spring, July in 

the middle slates, and continues 

putting ont new leaves till after severe 

frosts, even till most other deciduous 

tree* and sbrube have dropped their 

foliage. Fro. 168. - Mimosa Tree. 
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In the ROQthem range of statee there are a uamber of otber species in 
oulUvatioii, most of them trees. They can all be known by the numerous 
oblique blades an the abruptly twice-pinnate ieavee. 

[Fresh seeds, sotiked in hot water.] 



Flo. 169. — Evergreen Albizzia- 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ALBIZZIA 

■ Hardy to New York with protection ; blades of leaves 500 or more, \ 
iuch long and oblique ; flowers in globular beads, pink. MiHOSi. 
Tree (168) — Albizzia julibrlaain. 
• Tender species, hardy only in the Gulf slates. (A.) 
A, Flowers yellowish in cylindric aiUlary spikes ; leaves evergreen j 
sbrub B~15 feet high. Everobben Albizzii (lOS) — Albiz- 
zia lophintha. 
A. Flowers in globolar heads ; leaves deciduous. Six or eight species 
of tall tropic or semitropic trees. 

AcAcla. Acacias or Wattlbs. There are a number of speoiee of 
Acacias out of doors in the Gulf states and In northern conservatories 
which are well worthy of cultivation for the beauty of foliage, as well as the 
brightness and peculiarity of bloom. The flowers are generally in glob- 
ular clusters of fine feathery parts, and usually of some shade of yellow, 
from pale lemon to deep orange. To the eye they form in their foliage 
two entirely disBimllar groups ; those with simple, tbickish, sessile alter- 
nate leaves, and those with fern-like, abruptly twice-pinnate leaves. To 
the casual observer it would seem that the plants should form two genera, 
but the seedlings, or young plante, of those which, when mature, have 
simple leaves, have in this ea:iy stage the fem-like foliage of the other 



THE ACACIAS 




Fia. 170. — Needle-leaved Acacii. Fia. 1T1- — Broom Wattle. 



Via. 172.— Long-leaved Acacia. Fio. 173.-— KaagarooTboi'ii. 
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group. GccuBlonally the growth of vigaroua sboots 
on old plants will have more or less of these com- 
pound leaves. 

[Seed, OS soon as ripe, Is soaked in hot water!4 
hours and then sown under glass.] 



Fio. ITS, ~ Blunt-leaved Acacia. 



I. nC — MelBsnet's Acacia. Flo. 177. — Shining Aoada. 



THE ACACIAS 



Fia. 178. — Knile-leaTed Acacia. Fio. 17B. — Trapezoid-leaTed Acacia. 



ii 'S.::, 





Fia 180. — Narrow-loared Acacia. FiQ. 181. -Short-bunched Acacia. 
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Fia. lS4. — 01eaDder-t(9iived Acacia. Pto. 186— Fngnuit Acaclt- 



THE ACACIAS 



Fio. 186. — Weeping Myall. Fig, 18T. — Whoil-leaTwl AcacU- 



Fia. 188. —Kgid-leaTed AcBcU. Fia. 189. — Sydney Golden Wattle. 
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Fra. ISO. — Psle-flowBtad Acacia. Fia. 191. — Mulga. 




Fia. 192— Hairy Wattla. 



THE ACACIAS 



Fig. 19B. — Popinac. 



Pici. 196. — Fern-leaved Acacia. Fio. 11)7. — Drummond'B Acacts. 
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KEY OP ACACIAS, BASED ON THE FOLIAGE 

♦Leaves usually simple and alternate (in one species whorled). (A). 
A. Flowers in globular and nearly solitary axillary heads. (B.) 
B. Leaves very slightly flattened and thus nearly cylindric. (C.) 
C, Leaves less than 2 inches long and J inch wide ; branches 

angular. Needle-leaved Acacia (170) — Acacia difftisa. 
C. Leaves 3-4 inches long with short recurved or oblique point. 
Broom Wattle (171) — Acacia calamif61ia. 

C. Leaves 3-8 inches long, slender and 4-sided ; branches 
angular or winged. Long-lbaved Acacia (172) — Acacia 
ext^nsa. 

B. Leaves decidedly flattened and 1- or few-veined, 4 inches or less 
long. (D.) 

D. Stipules forming slender spines ; leaves 1 inch long. Kanga- 
roo Thorn (173) — Acacia armkta. 

D. Stipules not forming spines, or no stipules. (E.) 
E. Leaves \-l inch long. (P.) 
F. Braiiches round and hairy ; leaves linear with hooked 
point. Small-leaved Acacia (174) — Acacia line^ta. 
F. Branches angular and free from hairs. (G.) 
G. Flower-stems about as long as the leaves. Blunt- 
leaved Acacia (176) — Acacia acin^ea. 
G. Flower-stem shorter than the leaves. Meissner^s 
Acacia (176) — Acacia Meissneri. 
E. Leaves often an inch long (to 1^ inches) and blunt. Acacia 

brachyb6trya argyrophylla. 
E. Leaves 1^-4 inches long and bluQt. Shining Acacia 
(177) — Acacia dodonaeifblia. 
A. Flowers usually in numerous globular heads in axillary clusters ; 
leaves 2 inches or less long, 1-few- veined. (H.) 
H. Clusters of heads decidedly longer' than the leaves ; leaves less 
than 1 inch long. (I.) 
I. Leaves obliquely lanceolate with minute point. Small-leaved 

Acacia (174) — Acacia linekta. 
I. Leaves triangular with thickened edges, J-| inch long. 

Knife-leaved Acacia (178) — Acacia cultrif6rmis. 
I. Leaves curved, obovate, less than J inch long. Trapbzoii>- 
leaved Acacia (179) — Acacia pravissima. 
H. Clusters of heads only about as long as the leaves. (J.) 
J. Leaves linear, straight and thin, 1-1^ inches long. «Narhow- 
LEAVED Acacia (180) — Acacia linif61ia. 
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J. Leaves obliquely oboyate, ^-2 inches long. Short-bunchkd 

Acacia (181) — Acacia brachybdtrya. 
J. Leaves with gland on edge below the middle, 1-2 inches long. 
Myrtle-leaved Acacia (182) — Acacia myrtif61ia. 
A. Leaves 2-12 inches long, flat and with feather-veining. (K.) 
K. Leaves 3-8 inches long, curved like a scythe ; branches angular. 
ScYTHE-LEAVBD AcACiA — Acacia 'falckta. Willow-leaved 
Acacia — Acacia saligna. (The smaller species, 6-10 feet, is 
Acacia salfgna.) 
K. Leaves on old growths 12 inches long; branches drooping. 

Blue-leaved Wattle — Acacia cyanophylla. 
K. Leaves 1 ^-3 inches long and almost straight, spatulate. Spatu- 
late-leaved Acacia (183) — Acacia obtus&ta. 
A. Leaves 2-6 inches long, thick and usually with almost no side- 
veins. (L.) 
Ii. Leaves 3-6 inches long and under \ inch wide, curved like a 
scythe. Oleander-leaved Acacia (184) — Acacia neriifblia. 
Ii. Leaves 3-6 inches long, \ inch wide, linear with thick edges. 

Fragrant Acacia (185) — Agacia suav^olens. 
Ii. Leaves 1^2 inches long, twisted and finely striate. Oswald^s 

Acacia — Acacia 6swaldi. 
Ii. Leaves l)-3 inches long, narrow and curved ; branches weep^ 

Ing. ' Weeping Myall (186) — Acacia p^ndula. 
Ii. Leaves 1^ inches long, rigid and nearly straight. Acacia 
Cjrclops. 
A. .Leaves ^1 inch long with rigid spine-like tips ; flowers in cylin- 
dric spikes. (M.) 

Leaves mostly in whorls around the stem ; spikes \-\ inch 
long. Whorl-leaved Acacia (187) — Acacia verticillkta. 
Leaves scattered, stipules often spine-like ; spikes 1 inch oi 
more long. Rioid-leaved Acacia (188) — Acacia oxy< 
c^drus. 
L. Leaves 1^ inches long and not spiny-tipped ; flowers in cylin^ 

dric spikes. (N.) 

N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with distinct side-veins ; spikes usuall^^ 

in pairs. Sydney GtOlden Wattle (189) —Acacia longifblia. 

N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with 1 distinct nerve or vein; spik^ 

dirty white, 1-2 inches long. Pale-flowered Acacia 

(100) — Acacia linekris. 

N. Leaves 1^ inches long, \ inch wide, rigid ; spikes short and 

dense. Mulga (191) — Acacia anetira. 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long; branches white and silky; spikea 
usually in pairs. Silky Acacia — Acacia holoserfcea. 
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■ Leaves compound, fem-like, all twice-pinnate. (O. ) 

O. Flowers in globular heads forming racemes ; branches very hairj. 
Uaiht Wattlii: (102) — Acacia pubdacens, 

O. Flowers in globular heads, solltar; ; first division of leaves 2, 
blades small (^ incb), 8-20 on each pinna ; spiny plant with 
bright yellow flowers. Beautiful Acacia (193) — Acacia 
pulch^lla. Smoot'h form of this species is var. grindis (W). 
Very hairy form is var. hispidlsalma. 

O. Flowers very fragrant, deep yellow, in large heads ; first dtvi»on 
of leaves 10-16, each with 20-60 very small blades ; pods elon- 
gated, not flatlened. Popinac or Opoponaz (196) — Acacia 
Famesi&na. 

Q. Shrub without spines ; first division of leaves 1-30 with 20-100 
very small hairy blades ; pods linear (1-2 inches long), straight 
and fiat. FERN-LEAVBn Acacia (106) — Acacia flliclna. 

O. tlowers in cylindric drooping pale-yellow spikes l-l^ Incbei 
long ; first division of leaves 4-8, each with 4~I0 blunt blades. 
Drummond's Acacia (197) — Acacia DrummdndiL 

Prftnus. This is a genua which includes the Ciibrbt, pLnu, Peach, 

and Apricot trees and as far as this book is concerned need not iDe 
included because of their height and because tbe trees are cultivated for 
their useful fruits rather than for ornament. Of the more shrubby forms 
some have double flowers, producing no fruits, others have beautiful foliage, 



Flo. 198. — Blacktbora. Fid. 199. — Beach Plum. 

and still others have large and abundant single flowers and so are rather 
ornamental than useful. 

They alt have alternate simple serrate leaves of peculiar taste and odor 
when bruised. The peach and cherry viill give the reader good examples 



Fio. 200. — Suid Cheery, Fro. 201.— Japan Almond. 



Fro. 303 — Choke Clierty. Fio. 203. — European Bird Cherry. 
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Fio. 182. — Hyrtl»-leaved Acacia. Ftci. 183. — SpaCul&te-leaved 




Fto. ISl. — Oleander-lMved Acacia. Pio. 185. — Fragrant AcadA. 



THE ACACIAS 



Fia. 186. — 'WeepiDgMjaU. Fia. 187. — Whoil-leaTod A 



Fio. 1S8- — Rlgid-lGATed Acacia. Fid. 189- — S;diier Golden Wattle. 
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Pals-flowered Acacia. Tia. 191. — Mnlga. 




Fio. 192. — HMirWattU. 



THE ACACIAS 



Fio. 19S. — Fopinac. 



Fro. 19<5- — Fern-leaYed Acacia. Fio. 197.— Drummond's Acacia. 
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KEY OF ACACIAS, BASED ON THE EOLIAGE 

♦Leaves usually simple and alternate (in one species whorled). (A). 
A. Flowers in globular and nearly solitary axillary heads. (B.) 
B. Leaves very slightly flattened and thus nearly cylindric. (C.) 
C. Leaves less than 2 inches long and J inch wide ; branches 

angular. Needle-leaved Acacia (170) — Acacia difftisa. 
C. Leaves 3-4 inches long with short recurved or oblique point. 
Broom Wattle (171) — Acacia calamif61ia. 

C. Leaves 3>8 inches long, slender and 4-sided ; branches 
angular or winged. Long-leaved Acacia (172) — Acacia 
ext^nsa. 

B. Leaves decidedly flattened and 1- or few-veined, 4 inches or less 
long. (D.) 

D. Stipules forming slender spines ; leaves 1 inch long. Kanga- 
roo Thorn (173) — Acacia arm^ta. 

D. Stipules not forming spines, or no stipules. (E.) 
E. Leaves J-l inch long. (P.) 
F. Braiiches round and hairy ; leaves linear with hooked 
point. Small-leaved Acacia (174) — Acacia line^ta. 
F. Branches angular and free from hairs. (Q. ) 
G. Flower-stems about as long as the leaves. Blunt- 
leaved Acacia (176) — Acacia acin^ea. 
G. Flower-stem shorter than the leaves. Meissner's 
Acacia (176) — Acacia Meissneri. 
B. Leaves often an inch long (to 1^ inches) and blunt. Acacia 

brachyb6trya argyrophylla. 
B. Leaves H-A inches long and bluot. Shining Acacia 
(177) — Acacia dodonseifblia. 
A. Flowers usually in numerous globular heads in axillary clusters ; 
leaves 2 inches or less long, 1-few-veined. (H.) 
H. Clusters of heads decidedly longer' than the leaves ; leaves less 
than 1 inch long. (I.) 
I. Leaves obliquely lanceolate with minute point. Small-leaved 

Acacia (174) — Acacia line^ta. 
I. Leaves triangular with thickened edges, i-} inch long. 

Knife-leaved Acacia (178) — Acacia cultrif6rmis. 
I. Leaves curved, obovate, less than ^ inch long. Trapbzoid- 
leaved Acacia (179) — Acacia pravlssima. 
H. Clusters of heads only about as long as the leaves. (J.) 
J. Leaves linear, straight and thin, 1-1 J inches long. 'Narrow- 
leaved Acacia (180) — Acacia linif61ia. 
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J. Leaves obliquely obovate, 1-2 inches long. Short-bunchkd 

Acacia (181) — Acacia brachybdtrya. 
J. Leaves with gland on edge below the middle, 1-2 inches long. 
Myrtle-leaved Acacia (182) — Acacia myrtif61ia. 
A. Leaves 2-12 inches long, flat and with feather-veining. (K.) 
K. Leaves 3-8 inches long, curved like a scythe ; branches angular. 
Scythe-leaved Acacia — Acacia 'falc^ta. Willow-leaved 
Acacia — Acacia saligna. (The smaller species, 6-10 feet, is 
Acacia salfgna.) 
K. Leaves on old growths 12 inches long; branches drooping. 

Blue-leaved Wattle — Acacia cyanophylla. 
K. Leaves 1 J-3 inches long and almost straight, spatulate. Spatu- 
LATE-LEAVED AcACiA (183) — Acacia obtus^ta. 
A. Leaves 2-6 inches long, thick and usually with almost no side- 
veins. (L.) 
L. Leaves 3-6 inches long and under | inch wide, curved like a 
scythe. Oleander-leaved Acacia (184) — Acacia neriifblia. 
L. Leaves 3-6 inches long, J inch wide, linear with thick edges. 

Fragrant Acacia (185) — Agacia suav^olens. 
L. Leaves 1^2 inches long, twisted and finely striate. Oswald^s 

Acacia — Acacia 6swaldi. 
L. Leaves 1^ inches long, narrow and curved ; branches weep^ 

ing. ' Weeping Myall (186) — Acacia p^ndula. 
L. Leaves 1)-^ inches long, rigid and nearly straight. Acacia 
Cjrclops. 
A. .Leaves ^1 inch long with rigid spine-like tips ; flowers in cylin- 
dric spikes. (M.) 
M. Leaves mostly in whorls around the stem ; spikes ^1 inch 

long. Whorl-leaved Acacia (187) — Acacia verticillkta. 
M. Leaves scattered, stipules often spine-like ; spikes 1 inch oi 
more long. Bigid-leayed Acacia (188) — Acacia oxy* 
c6drus. 
A. Leaves l}-6 inches long and not spiny-tipped ; flowers in cylin« 
dric spikes. (N.) 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with distinct side-veins ; spikes usually 
in pairs. Sydney Gtolden Wattle (189) —Acacia longif61ia. 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long with 1 distinct nerve or vein; spiM 
dirty white, 1-2 inches long. Palb-flowered Acacia 
(190) —Acacia linearis. 
N. Leaves 1^-3 inches long, \ inch wide, rigid ; spikes short and 

dense. Mulga (191) — Acacia anetira. 
N. Leaves 4-6 inches long; branches white and silky; spikes 
usually in pairs. Silky Acacia — Acacia holoserfcea. 
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Fia. 220. — Long-biutded Spirea. Fia. 221. — BaantUol Spirei 



Fid. 222. —Fortune's Spirea. FlO. 223. ~ Wlitt».fiower«d SplrM. 




Fm. 226. — Corymlwd Spirea. Fio. 221. — Biich-leaved 
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Fio. 229. — Noble's Bplrea. 



FiQ. 230. — Wlllow-I^ared Splrsa, FiQ. 2^. — Menziea' Spim- 



Fm. 232.— BUUtd'fl Spina.. I^Q. 333. — Douglas' Spires. 



Fra. 334 —Steeple Bnoh- ?I9- !3G. — White Beam-leaved Spirea. 
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KEY TO THE SPIREAS 

But not including several so-called Spireas, the one with large 3-lobed 
leaves and inflated pods, Physocdrpus, p. 168; or any with compound leaves, 
Sorb&ria, p. 159, Astflbe, p. 160, or Artincus, p. 161. 

* With white flowers in sessile umbels along the stems in April and 
May, before the leaves expand, earliest blooming. (A.) 

A. A slender shrub (to 6 feet) with the flowers usually fully double 
(var. fl6re pl6no) and about \ inch in diameter ; the leaves when 
they expand are dark gi-cen, oblong, denticulate, and hauy be- 
neath, 1-2 inches long. Plum-lea vbd Spirea (206) — Spirsea 
prunifblia. 

A. A spreading shrub with arching branches ; flowers in 3-5-flowered 
clusters, the 5 petals much longer than the short stamens ; the 
leaves are small, 1-1} inches, slender, willow-like. A graceful 
shrub very useful for seaside planting. Snow Gabland or 
Thunbero's Spirea (207) — Spirsea Thunbergii. 

A. Similar to the last but taller and more free-flowering with broader 
and less willow-like leaves ; better for spring blooming but not so 
flue in its summer condition. Htbrid Snow Garland (208) 
— Spiraea argtita. 

A. A spreading shrub with erect or arching branches (to 6 feet) and 
nearly round petals somewhat longer than the stamens ; the leaves 
are usually 3-ribbed from the base and widest toward the tip 
(f-1 J inches long) . A variable species with a dozen varietal names ; 
the wedge-shaped leaves and rounded petals are constant charac- 
teristics of about all of the forms. Hypericum-leaved Spirea 
(209) — Spirsea hypericifblia. 

♦White flowers in umbel-like clusters on short leafy side-shoots. 
Blooming at the time of leaf expansion. May, June. (B.) 

B. Margin of leaves entire at base and but slightly if at all notched 
near the tip. Stamens never longer than the petals (except in S. 
cren^ta). (C.) ' 

C. Leaves small (J-1 inch long), grayish with hairs on both sides. 
A dense bushy shrub to 3 feet. Flowers J inch broad in dense 
head-like clusters. Hoart-lbaved Spirea — Spirsea c^a. 

C. Leaves J-1 inch long, feather-veined, entire-edged and smooth 
on both sides ; branches reddish brown and angular ; seed-pods 
curving outward ; 4 feet high with arching branches. Alpine 
Spirea (210) — Spirsea alpina. 

C. Leaves J-IJ inches long and 3-ribbed from base, grayish green 
below J 3 feet high with slender striped branches j seed-pods 
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erect ; stamens longer than the round petals. Crenatb Spibea 
(211) — Spiraea crenitta. 

C. Leaves {-1| inches long and almost as broad as long, smooth 
dark green above and bluish green below, thick and almost ever- 
green; tall, to 8 feet with spreading branches. Bound-lb a ved 
Spibea (212) — SpirsBa bracteitta. 

B. Margin of leaves decidedly notched and surface smooth on both 
sides ; stamens not longer than the petals. (D.) 

D. Leaves |-lf inches long, broad ovate and feather-veined ; hardy 
only South ; petals about as long as stamens. Blumb^s Spirea 
— Spiraea Bltimei. 

D. Leaves ^1^ inches long, 3-5-ribbed from base and often 8-lobed 
at tip; shrub to 4 feet with spreading branched; common. 
Thrbb-lobed Spirea (213) — Spiraea trilob&ta. 

D. Leaves }-l| inches long ; petals twice the length of the stamens ; 
to 6 feet- with arching branches ; common. Van Houtte's 

« 

Spirea (214) — Spiraea Van Hodttei. 
D. Leaves decidedly more elongated, 1-2^ inches long, dark green 
above and bluish green below ; handsome and common South 
but not fully hardy North, growing to the height of 4 feet with 
arching branches ; flowers larger in dense clusters, often double 
(var. fibre pl6no). Lance-leaved Spirea (215) — Spiraea 
cantoni^nsis (S. lanc^ol&ta, S. Beevesikna). 
B. Margin of leaves decidedly notched and surface pubescent, espe- 
cially below; stamens not longer than the petals. (E.) 
B. Flowers and seed-pods also pubescent ; hardy only South. (P.) 
F. Lower side of leaves covered with grayish hairs. SpiraeabUnda. 
P. Lower side of leaves covered with yellowish hairs. Chinese 
Spirea — Spiraea chin^nsis. ' 
B. Flowers and seed-pods smooth ; shrub to 6 feet with slender 
arching branches ; hardy and frequent North. Downy-leaved 
Spirea (216) — Spiraea pub^scens. 
B. Margin of leaves serrate or doubly serrate ; stamens longer than 
the petals ; calyx reflexed. (G.) 
G. Upright shrub to five feet with round and usually smooth 
branches ; leaves slightly notched near tip, 1-2} inches long. 
Intermediate Spirea (217) — Spiraea m^dia. 
G. Shrub to 6 feet with smooth but angular branches ; leaves de- 
cidedly notched, 2-3 inches long. Germander-leaved Spirea 
(218) — Spiraea chamaedryfdlia. 
White or pink flowers in broad and flat compound clusters at the 
tips of the branches, blooming in June and later, some as late as 
August. (H.) 
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H. Stamens about as long as the white petals ; leaves small, an 
inch or less long. (I.) 

I. A tall (5-12 feet), graceful, handsome shrub with dense and 
nearly globular clusters (2 inches broad) of small flowers ; not 
hardy North. Sold under many names. Wedgb-leaved 
Spire A (219) — Spiraea can^scens. 

I. A dwarf procumbent shrub (6 inches high) blooming in July 
with leaves J-1 inch long. Decumbent Spikea — Spiraea 
dectimbens. 
H. Stamens longer than the petals. Free-flowering with many clus- 
ters. (J.) 

J. A shrub to 4 feet with smooth round branches, sharp-poiuted 
elongated buds and doubly notched leaves with gland-tipped 
notches. Flowers white, in June. Long-budded Spirea 
(220) — Spiraea longig^mmis. 

J. To 3 feet with angular, spreading branches ; small pink flowers 
in small (J-2 inches) clusters, June, July; not hardy North. 
Beautiful Spirea (221) — Spiraea b^lla. 

J. Upright to 6 feet with round branches (hairy when young) ; 
flowers white or pale pink in clusters 1-4 inches broad, in 
August. Broad-clustered Spirea — Spiraea expdnsa. 

J. Upright usually smooth shrub to 4 feet with round branches and 
small pink flowers in rather loose clusters, the ripe pods spread- 
ing. Hardy and frequent in cultivation (called calldsa) v^ith 
many named varieties. Fortune's Spirea (222) — Spiraea 
jap6nica (S. callbsa, S. F6rtunei). 

J. Handsome, to 5 feet, free-flowering with large bright pink 
' flowers in broad clusters (July, Aug.) ; pale green leaves (2-3 
inches long). The ripe pods do not spread. Pink Hybrid 
Spirea — Spiraea Margaritae. 

J. Similar plant with paler flowers (sometimes almost white), June, 
July. The ripe pods somewhat spreading. Fox's Spirea 
— Spiraea F6xii. 

J. Small, rarely 2 feet high, of garden origin ; July to Sept. 

Bumald's Spirea (224) — Spiraea Bumdlda, — with whitish or 

dark pink flowers ; Anthony Waterer's Spirea (226) — 

S. Bum^lda Anthony Wdterer; and S. Bumalda Lemolnei 

with bright crimson flowers, leaves of the latter more puckered 

or rougher. White-flowered Spirea (223) — Spiraea albi- 

fl6ra — with stiff upright branches. 

H. Stamens longer than the petals (as with the last section) but less 

free-flowering, usually with only terminal clusters. Low shrubs 

rarely 3 feet high. Pods not spreading. (K.) 
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K. Shrub with purplish brown whip-like branches ; small white 
flowers in rounded clusters (1^ inches broad) in May and 
June ; leaves coarsely, often doubly, serrate, bluish-green be- 
low, 1^-3 inches long. Cobtmbed Spibea (226) — Spiraea 
corymbdsa. 
K. Later-blooming (June to Aug.) but similar shrubs. Birch- 
lea yed Spire A (227) — Spiraea betulifdlia and the follow- 
ing: 
L. Branches yellowish brown with more deeply cut leaves ; 
flowers white. Western Cobtmbed Spire a (228) 
— Spiraea Iticida. Virginia Spibea — S. virgini^na. 
L. Branches striped dark brown ; rather large white or pale pink 

flowers with round petals. Spiraea sup^rba. 
L. Flowers bright pink in dense clusters 1-2 inches broad. 
Dense-flowebed Spibea — Spiraea densifl6ra. 

• Extensively cultivated hybrid Spireas with rounded and* very com- 

pound clusters (about as broad as high). Only the commonest are 
given ; new ones of garden origin are constantly being intro- 
duced. (M.) 
M. Tall-growing (6 feet) with slender upright branches and numer- 
ous rather small lateral clusters (lJ-3 inches) of white or pink 
flowers, June, July. Leaves 1-2 inches long, pale bluish green 
below, rounded at both ends, crenately notched beyond the 
middle. Not fully hardy North. Fontenay's Spibea — Spiraea 
Fonten&ysii. 
M. Smaller shrubs (3-4 feet) with larger terminal clusters on upright 
branches. (N.) 
IT. Upright shrub with dark brown branches and oblong sfnooth 
leaves (1^-2 J inches long) acute at both ends and fully serrate. 
Flowers pinkish whits in broad finely pubescent clusters, July- 
Sept. Spiraea conspfcua. 
W. Upright shrub with striped and finely hairy branches ; leaves 
2-3} inches long, elongated and pointed at both ends, fully 
serrate, grayish-hairy beneath. Flowers pink in broad corymb- 
like panicles, July, Aug. Spiraea sanssouci^na. 
IT. Similar to the last but the leaves usually rounded at base and 
the flowers a lighter pink, June, July. Noble's Spibea 
(229) — Spiraea Noble^na. (Similar to this, with largei; leaves 
and paler 'flowers. Plumy Meadow-sweet — Spiraea pachysta- 
chys.) 

• Queen op the Meadow and Meadow-sweet Spibeas (including 

Schizonbtus, 3d O) with elongated and very compound clusters of 
small white or pink flowers. (O.) 
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O. Leave's smooth or nearly so and sharply notched except at base, 
but not lobed ; blooming June-Aug. (P.) 
P. Upright to 6 feet with reddish-brown branches and white 
flowers in leafy pyramid-shaped clusters ; stamens about as long 
as the petals and white ; pods smooth. Mbadow-bweet 
— Spirsea dlba. 
P. With larger and somewhat blushed petals and pink stamens 
longer than the petals. Queen of the Meadow — Spirssa 
latif61ia. 
P. With pink and white flowers and stamens twice the length of 
the petals ; pods hairy where they join. Willow-leaved 
Spirea (230) or Meadow-sweet — Spiraea salicif 61ia. 
P. With bright pink flowers in narrow clusters 6-8 inches long, 
stamens more than twice the length of the nearly round petals ; 
leaves coarsely toothed. AIenzies* Spirea (231) — Spiraea 
M^nziesi. 
O. Leaves usually with whitish or brownish hairs beneath ; flowers 
bright pink, July-Sept.; shrubs to &or 8 feet with brown hairy 
branches. (Q.) 
Q. Leaves narrow and acute at both ends. Billard*s Spirea 

(232) — Spiraea BillArdii. 

Q. Leaves broader and rounded at ends. Douglas* Spirea 

(233) — Spiraea Dodglasi. 

Q. Leaves with brownish hairs beneath. Hardback or Steeple 
Bush (234) — Spiraea toment6sa. 
Of this last there is a white-flowered variety (dlba). 
O. Leaves broad and decidedly lobed, more or less hairy below ; 
^ flowers creamy-white, small in very large panicles. A peculiar 
plant which has.been called by several different names. Shrub to 
20 feet. Hardy with protection to Massachusetts. Very variable. 
July. White Beam-leaved Spirea (236) — Schizonbtus dis- 
color. 

PhysocArpns. Ninebark (236) — Physocarpus opulif 61ius — is an ex- 
cellent shrub, usually considered a Spirfea, 6 to 8 feet high with 
beautiful foliage, flowers and fruit. It takes its name from the layers of 
gray bark which readily peel off from the stems. It has simple alternate 
somewhat lobed leaves,- white spirea-like flowers (in June) and five 
slightly united bladdery pods which turn purple in late summer and till 
fall. There is a variety with golden foliage in the spring, bronzy later in 
the season, Golden Ninebark (237) — Idtea or adrea. A dwarf form with 
darker, smaller and fewer-lobed leaves is n^na. 

This is an eastern American species and probably the common one incul- 



Fia. 236. — Ninebark. 

tivation, but tbeie la a taller tLnd mot 
vigorous species from easWm A 

E^STESir NiNEBARK — Pliysocu 

amurtoeie, — which can be known b; 
smaller and more haiiy pods only ' 
third longer than the calyx lobes ; 
leaves, also, are more decidedly lo 
and more sharply notched. 

[Twig cuttings ; seec 

SorbHria. The Abh-lbatgd 
Spircas are beautiful hardy 
slirubs with pinnate or bipin- 
iiate leaves and spirea-like white 
flnwere In showy terminal pan- 
iclea. Except the last species 
they all prefer rich and rather 
moist soil. They put out their 
foliage early in the season. -, 

[Twig cuttings ; root out- 
tings; suckers; seeds.] 



Fia. 23T. — Golden Ninebark. 
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'LeareB odd-pinnsite with doubly serrate blades ; blooming June to 
Sept. (A.) 
A. Flower-cluster 6-12 inches long, June, Jul; ; slirub 3-6 feet high ; 
. blades 13-23. MocNiiiN-iSH Spibea (238) — Sorbkria Borbi- 
f61ia. 
A. Flower-cluater 3-6 inches long with larger flowers (J inch broad), 
June, July; 1-3 feet high; blades 13-17. Lasob-flowebed 
SoBBARiA — Sorbaria gratidi9f)ra. 
A. Floner-cluster B-12 inches long and 8 inches broad, Bowera onlj 
J inch wide, July, Aug, ; shrub to 8 feet ; blades 16-21 ; twigs 
green. Lindlev's Sobbahia — SorbaHa Llndlej&na. 
A. Flower-cluBi«r 12 inches long and broad, flowers large (J-J 
inch), July to Sept.; shrub to 6 feet, very beautiful sad 
hardy ; blades not so deeply or doubly cnt as the other species. 
Aitchison's Sorbahia ^Sorbaria Aitchiaoni. 
• Leaves very fern-lilte, bipinnate, only 1-8 inches long with minule 
blades. Flower-cluBtere 2-() inclies long with flowers \ inch broad. 
This is an American species found in California to Wyoming, but 
rare in cultivation East, though hardy 
to Massacbusetta. Milfoii^lbavbu 
SoEBABiA — Sorbaria milleftilium. 

AatniM. Jafau Astilbb C23S1 — 
Astilbe }ap6niCB — ie a beautiful tall 
hardy herb ofteo grown as a border 
plant among Spireas and so like them 
that it is frequently called Spitea 
jap6nica in the nuisery catalogues. 
For this reason, although an herb, it 
is included. It has alternate several- 
tiines^^ompound leaves with 3 to 30 
notched narrow blades. The small 
white flowers are in lai^ terminal 
clusters, panicles, in May and Jane. 
It is generally cultivated for it« forced 
feathery flowers, in winter. As a win- 
dow plant It needs abundant water 
when in bloom. Another plant similar 
to this in appearance of both flowen 
Via. 23!!, — Japan Astilbe. and foliage and of ten confused with it ia 
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AsTiLBB-LiKB ARUNCDi C240) — Ar^Dcus astilboides. Botb of these 
plants, though placed by botaiilBla iu separate families, are popularly and 
in catalogues called Spireaa. The Aruncus is closely related to the true 
Spireas in the rose faiuily, while the Astilbe is placed in the Saxifrage 
family. The figures given will enable the reader to separate these two 
herbs from each other as well as 
to separate both from the true Spi- 
reas. The AruDcus is a ditficious 
plant, i.e. the Btamens are in the 
flowers of one plant and the pisUls 
are on a separate plant. There are 
many stamens in the staminate 
plant of AmncuB ; the Astilbe 
flowers always have both b 
and pistib, and the t 
only ten in number. 

[Both Astilbe and Aruncus a 
best propagated by dlviBions.] 



■ Fia. 240. — As til be-like Aruncus. 

Ezochdrda. The Fbabl Bvshkb 

are cultivated for their large pure 
white flowers in clusters in April 
and May. The peciUiar fruit, which 
remains on the bush Ihrough the 
winter, is the most characteristic fea- 
ture by which to know the plant at 
all seasons. There are five bony 
smooth united divisions which, sur- 
rounding a central axis, from the top 
Fig. Ml. -Pearl Bush, view,Iookverystar-like. Theflowere 

are large, 2 inches, in terminal 

clusters about the time the leaves expand and completely cover the bush. 

The alternate simple leaves vary from entire-edged on old plants to 

strongly toothed on vigorous young growths. 
apgab'b bhrubs — 11 
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There are aeveraJ spec[ea from As[a, though probabl]' the first, below, la 
the onl; one in general cultivation as yet. This ia called Pbarl Bcsb 
(241) — Exochorda grandiflfira — and grows in the Noith to a height of 8 



Fio. 243. — Stepbauandra. 

ir more. The leaves are simple, alternate, and 

s toothed. A straggling bush very heautifnl 

in flower but needing pruning or 

hiding of the lower portion hj 

" other planls to make it sightly 

through the Beaflon. The pruning 

may make a tree-like growth of it. 

Esoehorda Albert! ia a more 

vigorouB apeoiea with darker foliage 

and larger and more numeroua 

flowers in the clusters. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layeis.] 

Kfrria japfinica. Kehria (242) 
or jAPiNEBE 'Robe,' or Globe 
Flower (incorrectly called Cor- 
chorus), ia an old-tashloned shrub 
often cultivated, with green erect, 
Blender, whip-like, pithy stems 5 to 
)0B. 8 feet high, and yellow usoBlly 
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double flowers an incb or more broad, 
form there are five petals and man; Btamei 
Utin, doubly setrate and plaited, the veinin; 
tips are long aiid itteiidcr. The flowers are 
irregularly through the rest of the 
year. There is a variety with white 
variegated foliage, growing only 2 to 
8 feet high, arg^uteo-variegftta, 
and another dwarf form with the 
iw^ striped yellow and green, 
aftreo-viltAtia. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; divisions. ] 



In the rare single-flowered 
IS. The leaves are alternate, 
; is feathered and straight, the 
abundant in June and appear 



Fra. 245. — Shrubby Potentllla. 

shrub (5 feet) with anguUr zigzag 
branches and deciduous triangular 
deeply-notched and lobed leaves of 
a peculiar grayish green color (j-l J 
inches long). The white flowers 
are small and inconspicuous (June) 
in terminal clusters. The small 
pods contain 1 or 2 shining seeds. 
The plant is cultivated for its pe- 
culiar foliage, which turns a bronze- 
red in late summer. Hardy north 
to Massachusetts if somewhat pro- 
tected. 

[Twig cuttings; seeds.] 

RbodotypoB kerrioldes. White Kbrbia or Rhodotipos (244) is another 

hardy Japanese shrub with plaited leaves similar to the last but arranged 

opposite on the stem. The almost pure white single-rose-like 4-petaled 
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floweis, near the ends of the brancbeu, bloom from May until froat. Tbe 
fruit, remaining on through the winter, seemB like four black beads sur- 
rounded by Uie large persteteut calyx. The Qowura are 1^ inches broad, 
abundant in May and June and appearing irregularly through the real ol 
tbe summer. It is a much-branching sbnib 3 to 6 feet high, rendered 



BurKuuy oarK ana componna a- to _ 

7-bIaded leaves. The blades are F"-' 248.- CuWeaved Blackberry, 
linear, pointed, J-1 inch long wltb silky surface and rolled edges. The 
flowers are bright yellow, showy, an inch or more broad with five peuls 
and many stamens, blooming through the summer. The fruit appesn' 
like many dry seeds, achenes, in the hairy calyx. Skrubbt Poteh- 
TILI.A or CtHQUEFOii, (346) — Potentilla fruticdsa. [Seeds; divisions.] 

SdbDS. The Rabpberbieb, Dbwbbbribb, and Blackheeribb are a 

large and varied group (1000 species) of useful fruila of the north temper- 
ate zone. Some trail over the ground, others grow to the height of 6 to 
8 feet ; nearly all are prickly and so are called Braublbs. Only the few 
species cultivated for their beauty need description here. 
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PuRPLB-FLowERiNO RASPBERRY (246) — Rubus odoriitus — is of bushy 
growth (3 to 6 feet high) with bristly stems, very large 3- to 5-lobed 
maple-like alternate leaves and large, 1 to 2 inches broad, rose-purple 
flowers in rather large clusters. The fruit, as indicated by its name, is 
raspberry-like but broad and flat, light red and not very edible. It 
blooms and fruits all summer. If it were not for its spreading tendency 
and rank growth, overtopping other shrubs, it would be a very valuable 
bush for cultivation. It grows well in semishade, so should have a place 
in large grounds. The western species. White-flowering Raspberry — 
Rubus parviflbrus, — is similar but with white flowers, few in a cluster. 

Strawberry-Raspberry (2i7) — Rubus rossefblius — is an erect tall- 
growing shrub — 2 to 4 feet high north, but evergreen and much taller 
South, with compound pinnate leaves having 5 to 15 strongly veined 
sharply serrate narrow blades. The showy white flowers are large, IJ- 
2 inches broad, either solitary or in few-flowered clusters. This is a 
beautiful plant and worthy of more general culture than it receives. The 
fruit is large, 1 to IJ inches long, raspberry-like, bright red, but not 
very edible. The double form, * Bridal Rose ' — coron^rius (R. grandi- 
fl6rus) , — is also cultivated. 

WiNEBERRY — Rubus phoBuicoliisius — has the stems densely covered 
with brownish red glandular hairs and the leaves compound of 3 to 6 
blades, the end one often irregularly lobed. An interesting but not very 
beautiful shrub which kills to the ground in the North. It propagates by 
its rooting tips. 

CuT-LBAVED or Evergreen Blackberry (248) — Rubus lacini^tus — 
is in the South a tall straggling bush with large canes as thick as the wrist 
and nearly evergreen leaves of many much-cut blades. In the North it 
does not grow tall, but has a more spreading habit, and its leaves are not 
evergreen. It blooms and ripens its black thimble-shaped fruit from late 
summer to October. The above and a few other species are given in the 
following [Divisions.] 



KEY TO ORNAMENTAL BLACKBERRIES AND 

RASPBERRIES 

* Leaves simple, 3-5-lobed ; fruit raspberry- or cap-shaped. (A.) 
A. Flowers very large, 1-2 inches broad ; leaves large, 5-10 
inches broad ; stems not prickly but bristly ; fruit broad, 1 
inch, flat, orange to red. (B.) 

B. Flowers rose-purple in large clusters. Purple-flowering 
Raspberry (246) — Rubus odor^tus. 
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B. Flowers white in smaller clusters. Salmon Bbrrt. White- 
flowering Raspberry — Rubus parvifl6rus. 
A. Flowers small, } inch, white ; leaves small, 2-4 inches ; 
stems reddish, smooth with a few straight prickles. An excellent 
plant for covering waste places. Hawthorn-leaved Rasp- 
berry — Rubus cratsegifblius. 

* Leaves compound 3- (rarely 5-), bladed ; fruit raspberry- or cap- 

shaped. (C.) 
C. Fruit red (rarely yellow or whitish) ; stems prickly and often 

slightly bristly. Wild Red Raspberry — Rubus id^us acu- 

leatlssimus (R. strig6sus). 
C. Fruit red, small, nearly inclosed in an enlarged calyx; stems 

densely clothed with brown glandular hairs ; leaves white-hairy 

beneath. Wineberry — Rubus phoenicol^ius. 
C. Fruit black; stems recurving and rooting at tips with straight 

prickles but no bristles. Blackcap — Rubus occidentals. 
C. Fruit black; stems upright or ascending, with stout recurved 

prickles ; leaves white- woolly beneath. Sand Blackberry 

— Rubus cuneifblius. 

* Leaves compound, 3-7-bladed ; stems long, only half ascending, 

rising about 2 feet from the ground, armed with strong recurved 
prickles; fruit solid, blackberry-like. Dewberry — Rubus vill6sus. 
♦Leaves pinnate of 5-16 narrow notched blades ; flowers large, lJ-2 
inches broad, white ; fruit thimble-shaped, large, 1-1 J inches 
long, bright red, not very edible ; erect, tall, kills to the ground 
North but hardy and evergreen South. Strawberry-Raspberry 
(247) — Rubus rosaBfblius. 

With hairy and hispid steins, var. sorbif61ius. 

With double flowers, Brier * Rose ' or Bridal ' Rose ' — Var. 
coron^rius (R. grandifl6rus). 

* Leaves of many sharply notched blades forming a twice-compound 

foliage. The three primary divisions are divided into many blades 
somewhat in a pinnate way. The canes and leaves have many 
recurved sharp prickles. In warm countries the canes persist till 
they become as thick as the wrist, and form tall bushes with almost 
evergreen leaves ; in the North they show a tendency to spread over 
the ground. The black fruit ripens from summer till Oct. Cut- 
leaved or Evergreen Blackberry (248) — Rubus laciniiltus. 

R5sa. The Rose is the most universally admired and cultivated plant 
in gardens. It would need a large volume to do the plant justice or to 
describe in an intelligent way the many thousand named species and 
varieties. All that will be attempted here is a description of the most 



Fid. ^9. — Ja^panesB Rough-leaved Rose. Fio. 250. — Dog Roaa. 

beautiful and the most popular of the single-flowering species, followed 
by a key to a few single-flowered forma extensively cultivated. 

Japahbre Bouoh -leaved Rosb 
(249) — Roaa rug&sa — is a beautiful 
upright abrub (0 feet) with stout stems 
thickly covered with both prickles and 
bristles. The leaves have 6 to rough 
thick shiniug dark greea blades with 
the lower sides lighter and more or 
less puhesceiit. The flowers are usu- 
ally single, purple or white, 2\ to 3} 
inches broad, blooming from May to 
September. The fruit, which soon 
forms, is large, 1 inch, brick-red 
and remains on till winter. This is the 
most ornamental of all roses for the 
shrubbery and is especially flne in its 
foliage. There are many named va- 
rieties, including a. few with somewhat 
double flowers. From eastern Asia. 

[Twig cuttings; Heeds; root cnt- 
lings; layers.] Fio- 251. — Sweatbrier. 
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Via. 262. — awamp Rose. Fw. 263. — Glossy Boss. 



FlQ. 254. — PsBtuceBos*. Fl(t- 255. FraiiU BoB«. 



FlQ. 21)6. — Early Wild Base. Fio. 2B7. — Memorial Boss. 



FiQ. 2B8,— MacuFiJUBy BoM' Fio- 2{W.~ Cherokee Rose. 
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KEY TO SOME POPULAR SINGLE ROSES 

* Stems more or less densely covered with both prickles and bristles ; 

sepals remaining on the large globular fruit. Erect shrubs with no 
tendency to climbing habit. (A.) 

A. Tall, to 6 feet ; leaves with 6-9 rough thick shining oval blades ; 
flowers about 3 inches broad, either white, pink, or purple ; fruit 
(1 inch) brick-red with long more or less spreading sepals. Jap- 
anese Rough-leaved Rose (249) — Rosa rugbsa. 

A. Low, bushy, 1-4 feet; leaves with 3-9 often resinous blades; 
flowers solitary, about 2 inches broad, deep rose color; fruit 
( J-1 inch) with long erect sepals. Prickly Rose — Rosa acicu- 
l^ris. 

A. Low, 1-4 feet ; leaves with 7-11 small, 1 inch or less, smooth 
not resinous blades ; flowers clustered ; fruit smooth (J inch), 
with' long spreading sepals. Arkansas Rose — Rosa arkanskna. 

* Stems armed with stout recurved spines or prickles and without soft 

hairs (except possibly at base) ; sepals of the calyx spreading and 
dropping off from the fruit. Straggling bushes with a slight ten- 
dency to climbing habits. All are deciduous. (B.) 

B. Fruit oblong and nearly smooth ^^-} inch long); leaf-blades 6-7, 
coarsely serrate. (C.) 

C. Leaf-blades regularly once-serrate. Dog Rose (250) — Rosa 
canina. 

C. Leaf-blades twice-«errate. Sweetbrier or Eglantine (251) 
— Rosa rubigin6sa. 

B. Fruit globular and bristly, about } inch long. (D.) 

D. Leaf -blades 5-9 (commonly 7), finely serrate. (B.) 

E. Leaf -blades elongated, thin. Swamp Rose (252) — Rosa 

Carolina. 

E. Leaf -blades thick, dark green and shining above; steins 

brownish red. Glossy Rose (253) — Rosa virginiana (R. 

lucida).' 

D. Leaf-blades commonly 5 (rarely 7), coarsely serrate; fruit 

with spreading and early deciduous sepals. Pasture Rose 

(254) — Rosa htimilis. . 

D. Leaf -blades 3 (rarely 5), hairy beneath ; flowers deep red fad- 
ing to whitish ; plant often decidedly climbing. Prairie Rose 

(255) — Rosa setlgera. 

B. Fruit globular ; with erect persistent sepals, nearly ^ inch in 
diameter, smooth or nearly so ; stems nearly free from pricklea 
Early Wild Rose (256) — Rosa bUnda. 
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• Prostrate creeping rose much used to ooTer banks ; leaf-biadea com- 

monly t), very glosBf and almost evei^reen. Often used for arbors. 
MtMORtAL RosB (257) — Rosa WichuraiJina.' 

• Southern nearly or qnite evergreen roses fully hardy only In the Gulf 

states, though found In protected places north to Virginia. Flow- 
ers large, 2-3j inches, white (rarely pinkish) with thick waxy 
petals. Hsjidsome roses with dark shining foliage liaving stems 
10-20 feet long with spreading or somewhat climbing habit. (F.) 
F. Leaves with 6-9 blades ; calyx with notched bracts at tbe base 

and densely silky with hairs ; fruit retaining the calyx lobes. 

Macaetnet Rosb (258) — Rosa bractoftta. 
F. Leaves with 3 (rarely 6) blades ; fruit obovoid and without calyx 

lobes when ripe. Chgbokeg Rose (259) — Rosa, cherok^nsis 

(B. laevigata). 

nevlilsia alabamEnsis. Snow Wreath (280) grows S to 8 feet high 
with alternate straight-veined doubly serrate simple leaves 1{ to S{ inches 



PiQ. 260. — Suow Wreath. Fio. 361.— English Hawthorn. 

long. The flowers extend along the wand-like arching stems for several 
feet, forming ropes of fringe-like flowers, in summer. To the eye these 
flowera consist only of a maaa of stamens. The fruit are silky-coated and 
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Fig. 262. — Hawthorn. 




Fia. 264. — Bed Hatr. Fio. 263. — Long-iliunied Saw. 



CRAT^GUS I7i 

seed-like. This exceedingly ornamental and peculiar plant is hardy, with 
protection, north to MaseachusetlB and blooms every year. [Seeds.] 

Crst^gos. The Haws, Thobna, and Hawthorks ar«, In the mMn, 
thorny shrubs but about half of the Hpecies grow occasionally to a height 
which would entitle them to the name of trees and a few are always tree- 
like. Of the hundreds of species, given in modem botanic works, which 
are to be found wild in America and Europe, only a tev are in general 
coltivatioD. The simple alternate more or less notched or lobed leaves, 
thorny branches, five-petaled flowers ^ lo 1 inch broad, in clusters, and 



Fm. 266. — Large-fcDited Thorn. Fio. 267. — Evergreen Thum. 

the pome or apple-like fruit characterize the genua. The flowers are 
UBually white, sometimes pink or red, and are in a few cases double. 
The fruit, which except in the double forms is abundant, is rounded, 
small, and tipped with the conspicnous remains oF the calyx. 

The commonest Hawthorns in cultivation are two species from Europe 
which are sold under a score or more of varietal names. These two are 
much alike and are mainly sold ander the one nami; of Enolisii Haw- 
TBOER or Mat (261) — Crattegtis Oxyacdntha — though more often they 
belong to another species, CratEsgus mom^yna. This latter has usually 
one stone in the hairy-stemmed fruit ; while the true Crataegus Oxy- 
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acantha has two grooved stones in smooth-stemmed fruit. Not only is 
CratSBgus monogyna much the commoner in cultivation in America but 
it has many more named varieties. A good idea of the variation in this 
species can be gained from the names given them.: laciniiita, cut-leaved; 
quercif 61ia, oak-leaved ; h6rrida, very thorny ; p^ndula, weeping ; stricta, 
very upright ; varieg^ta, variegated-leaved ; ilba pl^na, white-double- 
flowered ; rtibra pl6na, red-double-flowered ; bfcolor, two-colored (white 
flowers with pink edges) ; Patili, Paul's double scarlet. Of the true Cra- 
taegus Oxyacantha there is a very distinct and showy variety, xantho- 
c^rpa, with bright yellow fruit. 

[Seeds (1-2 years to grow) ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO A FEW OF THE MOEE ORNAMENTAL SPE- 
CIES OF CRAT^GUS, INCLUDING PYRACANTHA 

* Leaves decidedly lobed. (A.) 

A. Fruit J inch or more wide and retaining the calyx. (B.) 
B. Fruit oval with one stone ; stems of flowers and fruit usually 
distinctly hairy. Hawthorn (262) — Crataegus monogyna. 

B. Fruit nearly globular with two stones, each with two grooves 
on the inner side. £nglish Hawthorn or May (261) — Crar 
tsegus Oxyacdntha. « 

A. Fruit small, only about J inch wide, and with deciduous 
calyx. (C.) 

C. Leaves deeply cleft, sometimes divided nearly to the midrib, 
{-IJ inches long; fruit dropping in the early winter; spines 
stout, 1-1 J inches long. Parsley-leaved Haw (263) — Cra- 
tSBgus Marshdllii (C. apiifblia) . 

C. Leaves less deeply cleft and larger, lJ-2 inches long; fruit 
remaining on through the winter ; spines slender, 1 J-2 inches 
long. Washington Thorn — Crataegus Phaenopjrrum (C. 
cord^ta). 

* Leaves doubly serrate rather than lobed, broad at base. (D.) 

D. Leaves thick ; flowers large, |-1 inch wide, with yellow an; 
thers ; fruit with 3-6 stones. (B.) 
B. Leaves widest at or beyond the middle ; stamens 10 ; fruit 
nearly globular, ^ inch, dark crimson, ripening late in Oct. 
and soon dropping. Scarlet Haw — Crataegus coccfnea. 
B. Leaves widest near the base ; stamens 20 ; fruit ripening in 
Aug., large, {-1 inch, pubescent, scarlet with darker dots, on 
drooping stems, flesh yellow, dry and mealy. Red Haw 
(264) — Crataegus mdllis. 
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B. Leaves widest near the middle ; stamens 8-12 ; fruit globular 
(I inch), crimson, ripening near end of Sept. and remaining on 
for several weeks on erect slender stems ; thorns slender, long, 
2-4 inches. Lono-thokned Haw (265) — Crataegus macra- 
c&ntha. 
D. Leaves thin, only half as wide as long, and widest near the 
center ; flowers ^ inch wide ; stamens 20 with rose-colored an- 
thers ; fruit oval or pear-shaped, J inch long, dull red, with 2-3- 
stones ; spines slender, straight (1-2 inches). Pear Haw — 
Crataegus Chapm^i Pluken^tii. (C. tomentosa of the Linnean 
herbarium.) 
* Leaves deciduous, narrow and unnotched at base, somewhat wedge- 
shaped, notched at end, and sometimes somewhat 3-lobed at tip. 

P. Tall shrubs or small trees occasionally 30 feet high with many- 
flowered clusters. (G.) 
Q. Leaves wedge-shaped, usually thick, dark green and shining 
above (1-4 inches long); fruit globose (J inch long) with 
greenish dry and mealy flesh and usually 2 stones, ripening in 
Oct. and lasting through the winter ; stamens 10 with rose- 
colored anthers. Cockspur Thorn — Crataegus Crus-gdlli. 
Q. Leaves obovate, sometimes slightly lobed beyond the middle, 
2-3 inches long ; fruit red or yellow with white dots, oblong 
(J inch), on stout, drooping stems, ripening and falling in Oct.; 
stamens 20 with rose-colored, or yellow, anthers. Large- 
fruited Thorn (266) — Crataegus punctata. 
O. Leaves spatulate or oblanceolate, often 3-lobed at the end, 
1-2 inches long; fruit globose, small, J inch, ripening in Oct.; 
stamens 20 with rose-colored anthers. Small-fruited Thorn 
— Crataegus spathul^ta. 
P. Small shrub 3-10 feet high ; flowers usually solitary, J inch broad ; 
leaves f-lf inches long ; thorns numerous, i-2 inches long ; fruit 
globose, yellow, J inch. One-flowered Thorn — Crataegus uni- 
fl6ra (C. tomentosa of the Linnean description). 
•Leaves evergreen, small, J-lf inches long, narrow with crenulated 
edges ; flowers white, small, in clusters, stamens about 20 with yel- 
low anthers ; fruit small, J inch, bright red (rarely yellow or 
white), remaining on through the winter ; twigs ending in many 
sharp thorns. Usually small shrubs rarely 10 feet high ; hardy to 
Massachusetts if somewhat protected, genus Pyracdntha, often 
called Crataegus. (H.) 
H. Young twigs grayish-pubescent; leaves lanceolate, f-lf inches 
long ; fruit bright red, orange, or white. Evergreen Thorn 
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(267) or FiRB Thohn — CotoDeister Pyracftntha (Pyraiaiitha 
coccinea). 
. Toung twiga ruBtj-pubeacent ; leaves somewhat longet, narrower 
and more glossy; fruit orange-red. Pyracantha crenulaU 
(Crataegus crenal&ta) . 




i^.%. 



Flo, 268. — Small-leaved Cotoneaster. Fia. 269. — Evergreen Gotoneastet. 



Tia. 370.— Konnd-leavedCotoneasler. Fro. 3T1. — Common CotonaMtsr. 

Cotoneister. The Cotohkabters are low Bhrubs with alternate MDfJl 
mtire-edgod thick leaves usually white-hairy below. The flowers, usually 
I! small, flve-petalled, while or flesh-colored, in spring, st»- 
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meTis about 20. The fruit la b, red or reddish dmpe-like beir; with 

a to 5 atones, remaining on through the winter. These are exceUent 

plants for dry sunn; piacte. Most 

of the species are bardy as far north 

SB NeiT Yorlc and all hare decorative 

value in their fruit if not their 

flowere. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings for ever- 



Kio. 372. — WooUjCotonaaater. 



Fio. 2T3. — ChineBeCotoiieastei 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF COTONEASTER 

* Low prostrate plants with small leaves, {-^ inch long, evergreen oi 

nearly so ; pink or white flowers in clusters of 1-3 and bright red 
berries. Excellent for rockeries. (A.) 
A. Leaves round-oval, pointed, J-J inch long; flowers pink with 

erect petals, in June; fruit oblong, bright red. Pbostrate 

CoTONEASTBR' — Cotoueastcr horizon tklis. 
A. Leaves wedge-shaped, shining above and densely hairy below; 

flowers (J-J inch long) white with spreading petals, May, June. 

Small-leavbd Cotonbaster (268) — Cotoneaster micropbylla. 
A. Similar to the last but with rather dull oval leaves ^^ inch long. 

Box-LEAVBD Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster buzif61ia. 
A. Similar to the last but of more upright growth; leaves more 

rounded, hairy below ; the bright red fruit remaining on through 

the winter. Evbrorben Cotoneaster (269) — Cotoneaster 

rotundif61ia. 

A. Leaves roundish to obovate, J-} inch long, grayish or whitish 
beneath, smooth above ; flowers white in 3-6-flowered clusters 
with spreading petals, May, June. Round-lbaved Cotoneaster 
(270) — Cotoneaster nummul^ria orbicularis. 

* More or less erect shrubs reaching the height of 4 or 6 feet (B.) 

B. Leaves white-hairy beneath ; flowers with erect petals ; fruit 
red. (C.) 

C. Flowers pale-pinkish in small nodding clusters. May, June; 
leaves smooth, dark green above, thick, oval (|-2 inches long) ; 
fruit globular, bright red. Common Cotoneaster (271) — 
Cotoneaster vulgaris. 

C. Flowers 3-12 in cluster, white, June ; leaves dull green above 
(1-2 J inches long), oval, blunt ; fruit bright brick-red. Woollt 
Cotoneaster (272) — Cotoneaster toment6sa. 

B. Leaves green both sides ; flowers with spreading white or pinkish 
petals in 2-6-flowered clusters. (D.) 

D. Leaves small — J-l inch, roundish, pointed, nearly evergreen; 
fruit bright red. Simond's Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster 
Simonsi. 

D. Leaves larger — lJ-3 inches long; flowers nodding; fruit deep 

red, oblong. Pointed-leaved Cotoneaster — Cotoneaster 

acuminata. 

B. Leaves whitish beneath (i-1} inches long), deciduous; flowers 

with spreading petals in erect many-flowered (3-20) clusters; 

fruit red. (R) 
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E. 3~12-floTrered clusters with Bhort hairy stems ; branches erect 

or spreading, aometimes prostrate. Round-lbaved Cotoneab- 

TKR — Cotoneaster nummulftria. 
B. Flowers in large 6-2&-Sowered clusters with smooth stems, 

May. Fine in flower but not free-fmlting, Cmdiebe Coto- 

NBASTBK (273) ~ Cotoneaster mulUfldra. 
* Lai^ slirub to 20 feet, not hard; North. The largest and possibly tlie 
most beautiful species for both flowers and fruit. Flower-elustere 
Tory large, April, May ; fruit scarlet ; leaves oblong, acute at both 
ends, nearly eTergreen (2-6 inches long), smooth above, hairy 
beneath when young. Coioneasteh (274) — Cotonesfiter frigida. 




Fio. 2T5. — Panicled Fhotbiia. 






Photlnia. The Phottkias are tall ibmbs or small trees from China 
and Japan with simple alternate usually notched leaves and small white 
flowers in large white clusteis, in summer. The small but very decorative 
red fruit remain on the plants through much of the winter. The flowers 
and fruit are in rounded clusters, corymbs or panicles, IJ to 6 inches 
broad. The flowGrs liave fi rounded pptals and 10 to 20 stamens. The 
nnrne-like fniit isi small, J inch, one- or twn-Hppded with a hollowed or 
dented end. Tlic evergreen spcoiea are hardy only South, but the deoldu- 
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ous one can be grown north to Massachusetts. The fruits retain their 
color until midwinter and are not eaten by the birds. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers.] 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF PHOTINIA 

• Leaves deciduous ; flowers in corymbs lJ-3 inches broad ; hardy to 

Massachusetts. Upright shrub to 16 feet with slender branches ; 
leaves short-stemmed, broadening towards the tip, acute-pointed, 
sharply serrate, dark green and smooth above (IJ-S inches long) ; 
flowers white in clusters terminating short side-branches, June; 
pomes i inch long, bright scarlet on warty stems. Cortmbed 
Photinia — Photinia vill6sa. 

• Leaves evergreen, smooth j flowers in large panicles, May-July ; 

fruit bright red ; hardy south. (A.) 

A. Shrub to 20 feet ; leaves dark shining above, yellowish green 
below, 6-7 inches long, finely serrate ; flower- and fruit-clusters 
6 inches broad, fruit J inch, red, stamens. 20 ; hardy with protec- 
tion to Washington. Panicled Photinia (276) — Photinia 
serrul^ta. 

A. Shrub to 8 feet; leaves tapering at base, broadening near tip, 
finely serrate, 2-4 inches long ; flower- and fruit-clusters 2-4 
inches broad, stamens 20. Smooth Photinia — Photinia glabra. 

A. Shnib or small tree to 20 feet ; leaves broadening towards base, 
acute at both ends, sharply serrate, shining above (2-4 inches 
long) ; flower- and fruit-clusters broad, 2-6 inches ; stamens 10; 
pomes bright red, J inch. Christmas Berry or Toyon (276) — 
Photinia (HeteromMes) arbutif61ia. 

Ameldnchier. The Juneberries, Shad Bushes, or Service-berries 
are shrubs or small trees with early flowers having 6 usually long and nar- 
row petals and many stamens. The small purple edible pomes are ripe in 
June and July. There are several varieties or species which are desirable 
shrubs, though infrequent in cultivation. The dwarf species furnish very 
good small sweet summer fruits with about 10 seeds. Until recent years 
about all the forms have been considered as varieties of one species, but 

now that the modem worker has taken hold of the matter no one can 

• 

predict what the result will be. The early bloom, when the leaves are 
just appearing, with the elongated petals and the early ripening of the 
several-seeded sweet berry, will enable one to recognise the genus. The 
leaves are simple, alternate, feather- veined and with usually notched 
edges. The most easily recognized differences between the named species 
will be found in the foliage. [Seeds ; suckers.] 



AMELANCHIEft 



Fio. 277— Sbad Bush. 



Fio. 279. — Low Juneberry, 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF AMELANCHIEE 

* Tall-growing more or less tree-like forms. (A.) 

A. Upright round-headed tree 25-40 feet ; leaves ovate with rounded 
or notched base (3-4 inches long), serrated edge, dark and dull 
green above ; fruit J-J inch, red to purple with a bloom. Shad 
Bush or Service-berry (277) — Amelancbier canadensis. 

A. Shrub or small tree, though sometimes reaching the height of 
80 feet ; leaves oval-oblong pointed at tip, rounded and sometimes 
notched at base, densely white-woolly beneath when young and 
somewhat so even in age ; flower-clusters short and many- 
flowered, petals J inch long; fruit globular (J inch). Shad 
Bush or Common Dwarf or Northwestern Juneberrt — 
Amelanchier canadensis Botry^pium (A. Botryapium). 

A. Shrub or tree 12 feet with broad blunt coarsely notched thick 
leaves (1-1 J inches broad and long) ; fruit large — sometimes 
nearly 1 inch, dark blue to black. , Alder-leaved Service- 
berrt (278) — Amelanchier alnif61ia. 

* More shrubby growths (oligocdrpa, the tallest, less than 10 feet). (B.) 

B. Low straggling bush with rounded coarsely notched leaves (1-3 
inches long) ; petals } inch long. Round-leaved Junbbeeby 
— Amelanchier spicata (A. rotundif61ia). 

B. Low, 1-3 feet high ; leaves f-lj inches long usually rounded at 
both ends, serrate ; petals short and only about ^ inch long. 
Low Juneberrt (279) — Amelanchier spicata. 

B. Shrub 2-9 feet high with nearly solitary flowers (1 to 4) ; leaves 
narrow — about 8 times as long as broad, sharply serrate ; fruit 
pear-shaped (J inch long). Oblong-fruited Juneberrt (280) 
— Amelanchier oligocdrpa. 

Pyrus. The Pears — PJrrus, Apples — MWus, Quinces — Cyd6nla, 
Mountain Ashes — S6rbus, Chokeberries — Ar6nia, and Medlars 
— M^spilus — are often united into the one generic group Pjrrus and for 
our purpose are placed in one key. Most of the species are cultivated for 
their useful fruits and are trees in form and size and so not properly in- 
cluded here. A few are always shrubby and some are very ornamental. 

The most extensively cultivated species is Japan or Flowering Qoincb 
(281) — Pyrus jap6nica, — a thorny shrub with large red, scarlet, or 
white flowers in early spring, about the time the leaves expand. The large 
not very edible quince-like fruit is ripe in the fall. The leaves are alter- 
nate, simple, notched, and have at their bases conspicuous stipules. The 
flowers, if single, have 5 nearly orbicular petals and usually grow in 




Fio. 282. — Red Cbokeborrj. 



Fio. 2B3. — CbfueseQi 



Pio. a84. — Medlar. 
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clusters ot 2 to 3. There are a dozen or more varieties in cultivation dif' 
fering in color or doubling of the flowere and in the spreading or upright 
character of the shrub. The plant is a fine one for hedges or the shrub- 
bery ; height about 5 feet. The usual name in catalogues is Cydodi 
japAnloa. 



Common or Red Chokkbbrrt (282) — Pynis arbutif6lia — iswinp- 
right or spreading shrub (2-12 feet) with alternate simple serrate leaves 
(1J-3 luches longj ; the white or pinkisb-tinted flowers are ^ inch wide 
in broad cluBtera, 1 to 2 inchen wide, March to May. These clusters ol 
flowera, as well as the under sides of the leaves, are very grayish-baJry, 
The nearly globular pomes are red, about ^ inch across, ripe in August 
and remain on tilt late fall or early winter. There is a closely related 
species with smoother leaves and black fruit which soon falls, Buc* 
CaoKBBERKY — PyiTis nigra, — also one with purple fruit, PoBPLECnoKB- 
BBBBT — PyruB atropurptoea. [Seeds.] 

KEY TO THE SHRUBBY AND MORE ORNAMENTAL 
SPECIES OF PYRUS 
Species with simple leaves, including Malus, Cydonia, Aronia, and Mes- 
pilus. For the pinnate-leaved Mountain Asiii^s — Sorhns, see p. 160- 
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•Fruit large, 1-6 inches, yellow or greenish yellow; very aromatic, 
with 6 many-seeded cells. Quinces — Cydonia. (A.) 
A. Stipules small ; shrubs or small trees to 16 feet ; cultivated for 
fruit. (B.) 
B. Leaves entire-edged ; flowers white or light pink (2 inches 
broad) ; fruit light yellow (2-4 inches broad). Common 
Quince — Pyrus vulgaris. 
B. Leaves finely serrate; flowers light pink; fruit dark yellow, 
oblong (4-6 inches long). Hardy to Philadelphia and highly 
ornamental. Chinese Quince (283) — Pyrus (Cyd6nia) 
sinensis. 

B. Leaves finely serrate ; flowers about single, large, white ; 
fruit when ripe (after frost) brown, round (IJ inches 
broad), and with the top of the ovaries exposed. Hardy to 
central Ne>y York. Medlar (284) — Pyrus (Mespilus) ger- 
mdnica. 

A. Stipules large ; spiny shrubs under 6 feet high, cultivated for 
ornament; flowers in leafless clusters, March, April. Hardy 
north. (C.) 

C. Shrub 3-6 feet; flowers white, pink, scarlet, orange, etc., 
sometimes double. Japan or Flowering Quince (281) — 
Pyrus (Cydonia) jap6nica. 

C. Shrub 1-3 feet ; flowers orange-scarlet ; foliage sometimes 
variegated with pink and white. Dwarf Flowering Quince 
(285) — Pyrus (Cydonia) Matilei. 

* Fruit J-1 inch, usually very sour, red or rednsheeked, the cells of the 

fruit few-seeded. Crab Apples — Malus. (D.) 
D. Leaves serrate but not lobed at end. Japan species. (E.) 

E. Flowers rose-colored in few-flowered clusters ; spreading bush 

or small tree. Ringo Crab — Pyrus Rlngo. 
E. Flowers red in many-flowered clusters on red stems ; fruit 
remaining through the winter. Kaido Crab — Pyrus K^ido. 
D. Leaves coarsely serrate and often lobed at end. American 
species ; usually trees. (P.) 
P. Flowers white (1 inch wide) blooming when leaves are gi'own. 

Oregon Crab Apple — Pyrus fiisca. 
P. Flowers rosy-red, fragrant, blooming with the leaves. (G.) 
G. Xeaves broad, often lobed. Wild or American Crab 

Apple — Pyrus coron^ria. 
Q. Leaves narrow, thick and not lobed. Narrow-leaved 
Crab Apple (286) — Pyrus angustif61ia. 

* Fruit small, size of peas, on long stems in umbels. Cherry Crab 

Apples from Asia — Malus. (H.) 
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H. Flowers small, white or piDkish; leaves very variable, often 

lobed ; low bush to 30 feet. Dwarf Crab — Pyms Torfngo. 
H. Flowers rosy-red appearing with the leaves in large showy 
clusters ; fruit red, not persisting till winter, seeds not especially 
large ; plant often thorny. Flowering Crab — Pyrus flori- 
btinda. 
H. Similar to the last but with large seeds ; flowers often double. 
Parkman's Crab — Pyrus Hallid,na. 
♦Flowers and small fruit in terminal compound clusters, cymes; 
shrubs to 12 feet. Chokeberries — Aronia. (I.) 
I. Lower side of leaves and flower-clusters woolly ; fruit red, 
remaining through the winter. Red Chokeberrt (282) — 
Pyrus arbutif6Iia. 
I. Leaves and flower-clusters nearly smooth; fruit black, ripe in 
Sept. and soon falling. Black Chokeberrt — Pyrus melanocdxpa 
(P. nigra). 
I. Like the last, but with purple fruit. Purple Chokeberrt— 
Pyrus atropurptirea. 

S6rbu8. Shrubs with compound leaves (the first species has fully 
separated blades only at base) and terminal clusters of small red fruit. 
The Mountain Ashes are generally tree-like in form and size, some 
reaching the height of 40 or 50 ft. [Seeds.] 



KEY TO THE MOEE SHRUBBY MOUNTAIN ASHES 

* Leaves compound only at base with tips deeply notched ; shrub or 

small tree to 16 feet. A hybrid form sold under many names. 
Pyrus (Sorbus) spdria. 

* Leaves fully pinnate. (A.) 

A. Leaves with 7-15 sharply serrate but rather blunt blades dark 
green above, pale beneath, 1^-3 inches long ; winter buds gluti- 
nous and almost free from hairs. Western Mountain Ash — 
Pyrus sitch^nsis (P. (Sorbus) sambucif 61ia) . 

A. Leaves with 11-15 long-pointed blades about 2 Inches long; 
winter buds with long white hairs ; brancblets red, glossy and 
smooth. Pyrus (Sorbus) thiansch^nica. 

Calycdnthus (or Butn^ria). The Sweet-scented Shrubs or Caro- 
lina Allspices are popular shrubs much cultivated for their sweet- 
scented purple or reddish brown flowers in spring or early summer. The 
leaves are large, entire-margined, and opposite. The flowers have many 



CALYCANTHU8 



Fia. 287. — Strawberry Shrub. 



43 

Fio, 28H- — OIaucuueSneeMceul«(l 
Shrub. 
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thick petal-like parts which, when bruised, give off a strong strawberry- 
like odor. The fruit, not often produced, is a large (l^.to 2} inches 
long) nodding pear-tshaped affair much like a rose hip and filled with 
many large shining brown seeds. The species differ but little. 

Three species are native to the eastern United States, one to Califor- 
nia, and the others are from eastern Asia. The one most frequent in 
cultivation is Carolina Allspice or Strawberry Shrub (287) — Caly- 
canthus fl6ridus. This has its leaves most densely-hairy beneath and 
has the most pleasantly scented flowers. The tallest species, to 12 feet, 
and the one with the largest leaves is Western Sweet Shrub — Caly- 
canthus occident&lis — from California. 

[Seeds; layers; suckers; divisions.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CALYCANTHUS 

* Winter buds small and without scales ; flowers blooming after the 

leaves expand. (A.) 
A. Bushes 3-6 feet high ; flowers 1^-2 inches broad. (B.) 
B. Leaves densely piibescent beneath. Strawberrt Shrub 

(287) — Calycanthus fl6ridus. 
B. Leaves smooth and green beneath. Carolina Allspice — 

Calycanthus f^rtilis. 
B. Leaves whitish (glaucous) beneath. Glaucous Sweet-scented 
Shrub (288) — Calycanthus gladcus. 
A. Bushes tall, to 12 feet; flowers light brown, 3 inches broad; 
leaves green beneath, 4-6 inches long. Western Sweet- 
scented Shrub (289) — Calycanthus occident^lis. 

* Winter buds larger and scaly ; flowers blooming before the leaves 

expand. (Chimon&nthus.) (C.) 
C. Outer flower parts yellow, inner ones striped, flowers small; 
• leaves thin, whitish beneath. Oriental Sweet-scented Shrub 
(290) — Calycanthus precox. 
C. Leaves thick, long-pointed, shining above. Thick-leaved 
Sweet Shrub — Calycanthus nitens. 

Escallbhia. The Escallonias are evergreen shrubs or trees with 
scattered simple serrated leaves, viscid twigs, and strong-scented regular 
5-petaled 5-stamened flowers in terminal clusters, in spring and summer. 
Fruit 2-3-celled dry capsule. They are hardy only in the Gulf states, 
though with protection may be cultivated north to Washington. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; suckers. ] 



ESCALLONIA 



Fig, 291. — HoaUvideo Escalloola. 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ESCALLONIA 

•Flowers white. (A.) 
A. Branches round ; leaves 2-4 inches long, linear, niinateiy 

notched, short^temmed ; SowerB } inch broad in large closters. 

Montevideo E8c*llonia (201) — Escallonia montevid^nsis. 
A. Branches triangular ; leaves broader than the last and distinctly 

notched ; shrub hairy all over. HAisr Escallonia — Escallonia 

pulverul^nta. 

A. Branchea rod-like, light brown ; leaves narrow but broadest 
towards tip and practically sessile ; flowers small in dense ter- 
minal clusteiG. The most hardy species. Wani>-stbhuei> Es- 
callonia — Escallonia virgAta. 

•Flowers red or pink. (B.) 

B. Branches red and angled ; leaves glossy ; flowers pink in close 
terminal clusters ; shrub 2-5 feet. Organ Modntain EscaI' 
LONiA (2S2) — Escallonia oigan^nsis. 

B. Branches twiggy and grandular-hairy ; leaves small, broader 
towarda tip and sharp-toothed ; flowers long and tubular, bright 
red in short clusters. Red Ebcali^nia (293) — Escallonia 
itbra. 



Fia..2M. — Slender Deutzia. Fiu. 2»5. — Rough-leavedDenCu*. 
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De&tzU. The Dbutziab are beautiful, nearly hardy AsiatJo sUrubs 
in exteneive culUvation witb cluistered white or pink flowers in spring and 
summer. The opposite simple leaves are covered (aa seen with a lens) 
with slar-shaped haire. The flowers, when single, have 6 thick petals 
and 10 stamens with broad flat stalks ; they are in clusters {racemi'S, 
corymha, and panicles) at the ends of the branches. The fruit is hemi- 
spheric with the calyx lobes, if not deciduous, on the broad end ; the 
seeds are numerous in the 3 to 6 cells. The flowers are J to j inch 
broad and the seed pod i to ^ inch. 



Fig. 29T. — Lemolne's Deutzla. 

The smallest species, Sikbold's Dbutzia — Deutzia Sieboldl4na, — 
grows only 2 feet high, with white flowers in June, and is rare in cultiva- 
tion. The next in siie. Slender Deutzca (2(14) — Deutzla gracilis,— 
Is about 3 feet high with slender and often arching branches, larger and 
more abundant white flowers in May and June, and is common ; in this 
the stamens are much shorter than the erect petals. 

There are several tall species, to 7 feet, with rough leaves and sin- 
gle or double,' white or reddish flowers. The most common of these, 
ItouoH-LEiVED Dkutzia (296) — Dcutzia scibra, — and its many varieties 
(cren4ta, Pride of Rochester, Rose-tinted Double Deutzia (296), V>'&- 
tereri, etc.) have erect petals, blooming June and July. The other 
species have spreading and, in tlie bud, more or less lapping petals, the 
flowers in broad flat cluslers, corymbs. Several si>ccieB have yellow or 
variegated foliage. [Twig cuttings ; seeds.] 
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KEY TO THE SPECIES OF DEUTZIA 

• Flowers in elongated, clusters with the petala edge to edge, not \ttp- 
ping. (A.) 

A. Low plant, 2 feet, with small light green rough leaves; flowen 
in compound cluetfira, panicles. Sibbold'b Deutzia — Deulsia 
Sieboldijuia. 
A. Low plant, 3 feet, with small, bright green lather smoodi 
leaves and flowers in nearly Bimple cl asters, racemes. 
Slender Deutzia or Bsipal Wreath (2»4) — Deutzia grficQia. 

A. Tall plant, 6 feet, with dull jn-een rough leaves (1-3 inches 
long) ; flowers in compound dusters, panicles. RoDCH-LSikViD 
Deutzia (296) — Deulzia scftbra, 

"Flowers in broad clusters, corymbs. (B.) 

B. Tall, 7 feet ; flowers white with the petals edge to edge in the 
bud ; leaves dark green above, much paler beneath. Deutzia 
discolor. 

B. 3-4 feet ; petals edge to edge, pinkish outaide ; calyx red. Pa- 
TUNO Snow-flowek — Deutzia discolor purpurSscens. 

B. Spreading shrub to 3 feet ; flowers white with petals partiallj 
lapping in the bud. Lrhoine's 
DEuiau (2fl7) — Deutzia Le- 
mfiinei. 
B. F.rectsbrub to 6 feet; flowers with 
their petals decidedly lap[Hng at 
their edges In the bud. Shall- 
FLOWEBBD 'Dbutzia — DeutzIa 
parviflbra. 

Hydringea. The most popular 
ahrub in cultivation North at the 
opening of the twentieth century 
was, probably, a variety of one of the 
25 species of Hydringeas, Large- 
flowered Htdrangba (298) — Hy- 
drangea panicul&la grandifl(>ra. The 
Hydrangeas have opposite rfmple 
serrated (rarely lobed) leaves. The 
flowers are usually of two kinds in 
large more or less rounded clusters, 
small ones with 4 or 5 petals and 
8 or 10 stamens, producing small cap- 



HYDRANGKA 



enles with many aeeda, and large ones with spreading petal-like parts 
baviiig no st&mena or pistils and bo producing no seeds. 

There is another genus of plants 
with such snowball-like clusters of 
sterile flowers, belonging to ajiother 
family of plants. This is the genua 
of Viburnums, which also have op- 
posite simple (wmetimes lobed) 
leaves (see p. 219). The Vihumuina 
are the earlier bloomers, all in 
bloom b; the end of May, while 
of the Hydrangeas none are in 
bloom till late in June and a num- 
ber bloom in July aud August. 
The Viburnums practically all have 
white flowers and produce drupes 
with a large flat seed for fruit, j 
The Hydrangeas hare white, pink, ^ 
blue, and red flowers and produce 
small pods with many seeds. 

The last species given in the key 
is Hydrangea hort^nsia, from China 
and Japan. This is bo frequently pm. 2U9. — Japonica Hydrangea. 



Fra. 300. — Ho rtenaia Hydrangea. 



Fio- 301. — OHk-leaved 
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Fio. 30a. — WiU Hydrongea. 



Fia. 304. — ticay Uydiauguu. Pia. 30G. — Nepal Hydrans^' 
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cultivated as a tab plant North and as a hardy plant Soath that it de- 
serves a paragraph of description. It has been in cultivation for so many 
centuries by those most successful horticulturists of eastern Asia that 
there are hundreds of named varieties. These can be separated into 
three well-marked groups and for such a handbook as this no more, of 
practical value, can be included : — 

1. The Jap6nica group with broad flat clusters of mixed sterile and 
fertile flowers (299). 

2. The Hort^nsia group with nearly globular clusters of almost all 
sterile flowers (300). 

3. The Stell^ta group with flowers having many narrow divisions 

(sepals). [Twig cuttings ; layers; suckers; divisions.] 



KEY TO THE HYDRANGEAS 

* Flowers abundant in large pyramidal clusters. (A.) 

A. Leaves not lobed, large, 2-5 inches long, serrate ; flower-clusters 

6-12 inches long, flowers whitish, the large, sterile ones changing 

to. purplish (Aug., Sept.) ; capsule with the calyx at about the 

middle. (B.) 

B. About half of the flowers sterile, July-Sept. ; shrub or tree to 

80 feet. Panicled Htdbangea — Hydrangea panicul^ta. 
B. Three fourths of the flowers sterile and larger. Abundant- 

FLOWEBED Htdranoea — Hydrangea panicul^ta floribtinda. 
B. Nearly all the flowers sterile in extra large clusters. Large- 
flowered Hydrangea (298) — Hydrangea panicul&ta grandi- 
fl6ra. 
A. Leaves 3-7-lobed, large, 4-8 inches long ; flowers pinkish, June, 
July ; shrub with spreading branches to 6 feet. Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea (301) — Hydrangea quercif61ia. 

* Flowers in broad flat or globular clusters. (C.) 

C. Styles of the pistil usually 2 ; capsule with the calyx at the tip. (D . ) 

D. Flower-clusters wrapped, before expanding, with 6-8 large 

deciduous bracts ; low shrub to 5 feet. Hydrangea involucrkta. 

D. No such bracts ; erect shrubs 4-10 feet ; leaves 3-6 inches long 

on long stalks. (E.) 

E. Leaves nearly smooth on both sides, ovate to cordate. (F.) 

P. Very few enlarged sterile flowers. Wild Hydrangea 

(302) — Hydrangea arborfiscens. 
P. About all the flowers sterile. Hills op Snow — Hy- 
drangea arbordscens st^rilis. 
P. Leaves especially broad and heart-shaped. Heart-leaved 
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Wild Htdbaroba (308) — Hydrangea arbor^ecens cor- 
dJiia. 
E. Leaves densely wbltisb-bairy beneath ; sterile flowets abun- 
dant at edge of cluster. Obat Htobangba (304) — H7- 
diaogea mdi&ta. 
C Styles of tbe pistil neually 3 ; oapBule with tbe calyx near tbe 
middle ; leaves coarsely serrate ; flowers more or less sterile 
(June, July). 
Q. Leaves densely pubescent beneath, 4-8 inches long; leaf 
atein deeply grooved and margined, Nxpal Htdbanob* 
(305) — Hydrangea vestita. 
O. Leaves less pubescent and smaller, 3-5 inches long ; leaf s1«id 
not margined ; flower-cluater smaller but denser ; liariiy North. 
Brbtbcuneider's Hturanrbi —^Hydrangea Br^tachneideri. 
O. Leaves large, 5-8 inchea, almost smooth ; flower-cluaters 
large ; fiowers white, pink or bluish, few or all alerile ; not fully 
hardy north of Washington ; cultivated in hundreds of varieties 
South and as tub plants North. Cohuok Htdrahoea (29fi) 
(300) — Hydrangea hortfinsis. 

Philadilphus. The Svrikoas or Mock Oramobs are among the most 
popular of ornamental shrubs. They can be known by the opposite sim- 
ple deciduous leaves and tbe large, 1 t« 2 Inches, white or creamy 



Fio. 306. — Golden Syringa. Fio. 307.- Falconet's 
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broadl; apreading, 4-petaled flowen, 
in clnslers. Tbesefloweraare, gen- 
erally, very aweet-acented, June 
and July, and have many Btamena. 
The leaves are usually 3-ribbed front 
IJie baaa with margins generally 
notched and sometimeB eomewliai 



Fia. 308. — Large-Howered Syrioga. Fia. 309. — Hairy Syrluga. 



Fio. 310. — Broad-leaved Syiinga. Fio. 311. — Gordon's Syrlii^'a. 
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lobed. The fruit is a dry hemispheric capsule above a 4-lobed broadly 
spreading calyx ; this, when ripe, splits into 4 valves and has many seeds. 
The number of species (30) and especially the increasing number of hy- 
brids render the forms difficult to distinguish. About all of the species 
are fully hardy North. It is unfortunate that the name Syringa was given 
by LinnsBus to the lilacs. This has led to confusion between botanists 
and the people for 160 years. The public still use the name Syringa for 
these white-flowered shrubs. 

The smallest species, 3 feet, Small-lea vrd Stbinoa, Fhiladelphus 
microphallus, has entire-edged leaves (]^-l inch long) and deliciously 
fragrant flowers (1 inch) in clusters of 1 to 8. The commonest species, 
Mock Orange or String a — Fhiladelphus coron&rius — grows to the 
height of 10 feet with upright branches having clusters of 6 to 9 creamy- 
white very fragrant flowers. The most showy of all, Lemoinb's Syrin- 
ga — Fhiladelphus Lemdinei, — is a hybrid with abundant sweet-sceuted 
pure white flowers ; the tips of the branches are arching. 

[Twig cuttings ; layers ; seeds.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF MOCK ORANGES 

* Bark of old branches peeling off in thin brown flakes. (A.) 

A. Flowers creamy-white, very sweet-scented, in large 6-9-flowered 
dense clusters ; leaves denticulate, usually pointed at both ends, 
slightly hairy below (2-4 inches long). Mock Orange or 
Syringa — Fhiladelphus coron^rius. This includes varieties with 
yellow foliage, Golden Strinoa (306) — atireus ; white-edged 
foliage — arg^nteo-marginkta ; narrow leaves — salicif 61ia ; dwarf 
form — n^nus ; and several double-flowered forms. 

A. Flowers pure white, slightly fragrant, 1 } inches broad, usually 5 in 
cluster, style longer than stamens; spreading, with branches 
arching ; a hybrid. Zether^s Syringa — Fhiladelphus Z^yheri. 

A. Flowers as in the last, but with the petals oblong, acute ; leaves 
longer and more pointed. Falconbr^s Syringa (307) ^- Fhila- 
delphus F&lconeri. 

A. Flowers small, yellowish-white, very fragrant, 3-7 in cluster 
completely covering the plant ; leaves |-2 J inche» long ; a hy- 
brid with several varieties. Lemoine^s Syringa — Fhiladelphus 
Lemdinei. 

A. Flowers large on leafy branchlets with few, 1-3, rarely 6 
together, slight but delightful fragrance, calyx lobes twice as long 
as tube. Large shrub with recurved branches. Large-flowered 
Syringa (308) — Fhiladelphus grandifl6rus. 
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A. Flowers as in the last bat a little smaller, Bcentlesa ; calyx lob«a 

odIj as lung as tube. A Tigoroua abnib of drooping habii. 

Odoslebb Strinoa — PhiladeipboB inodbnis. 
A. Flowers on short branchlets with 1-3 creamy-white flowers ; 

leaves hairy beneath, 1-2J inches long. Uaikv Svbinca (309) — 

Philadelphus hirstitus. 

A. Flowers nearly solitary, 1 inch broad, very fragrant ; leaves entire 
(i-l.inch long). Small-lbavbd Syeinqa — Pbilad^lphus mi- 
crophfliua. • 

■ Bark of old branches not peeling off ; flowers in simple racemes. (B.) 

B. Calyr hairy outside ; bark gray ; taU, to 20 feet ; racemes 5-11- 
flowered, flowers 1^-2 inches broad, ci-eamy- white, about Bcent- 
lesB. Broad-lbavbd Stbinoa (310) — Philadelphus pub^scens. 

B. Calyi smooth outside; bark brown or grayish brown; flowers 
5-B in clusters. (C.) 
C. Flowers pare whit«, scentless (IJ-l J inches broad). Gordon's 

S¥b:koa (311) — Philadelphus GordoDJAnus. 
C. Flowers Hinaller, about 1 inch, scentless ; IJark with numerous 

horizontal cracks. Lbwib' Stbinoa — I'biiadelpbusL^wisi. 
C. Flowers lincb,sltghtlyfragrant; bark with whitish ionglludlnai 
cracks. Satbdha Stsuiq* — Philadelphus salstinii. 




Fio. 312. — Itea. Fio. 313. — Golden Currant. 
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Fia. 314— Wild BUckCurriuit. Fia. 319. —Red-flowered Carrant. 



Flo. .niB. — Garden Gooseberry. Fia. 317. Eaelem Wild GooBeberrj. 



rio. aiH. — Lobb'fl Oooseberry. 
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Itea viiginica. Itba (812) orViBOiHiAH 'Willow' ia a shrub (2-4 
feet high) ot upright alender growth with willow-like minutely serrate 
alternate leaves and slender tenuiual clusters of small, white, fragrant 
flowers, in June and July. The fruit is a alender two-grooved capsule, 
with many seeds. I^b flowers in summer and its brilliant red foliage in 
aututan render this 
ratber coarse wild 
plant worthy of cul- 

[Seeds ; twig cut- 
tings ; diviBioDH.J 

Rihes. TheGoosB- 
BEBBiEs and Cdr- 

shruhs generally cul- 
tivated for their use- 
ful small fruits, but 
the beautiful lobed 
kaves, bright flowers, and colored berries of some of the species render 
Ihem worthy of cultivation in the shrubbery. 

The alternate (often clustered) lobed simple leaves and the globular 
(prickly, hairy, or smooth) fleshy berries tipped with the remains of the 
calyx characterize the group. The genus ia easily separated into the 
prickly-stemmed gooseberries and the Hmootli-stemmed currants. 

[Twig cuttings; layers; seeds,] 



KEY TO THE OENAMENTAL GOOSEBERRIES AND 
CURRANTS 

•Stems thorny or prickly, often with both thorns and prickles — 
gooseberries. (A.) 
A. Thorns usually in 3's. (B.) 
B. Flowerashowy, drooping, with the stamens long, exserted. (C.) 
C. Flowers bright red, 4-parted ; calyx not refleied ; berry 
small, prickly, dry, few-seeded ; leaves thick, shining, nearly 
eve:^reen. The most beautiful of the genus, but not hardy 
North. Fuc HSi *-r LOWS RKD Goose BE BR V — Ribesapecibaum. 
C. Flowers purple and white, 5-partcd ; calyx refiexed ; berry 
(i inch) very glandular-hairy ; leaves small, rarely 1 inch 
wide. Loiih's GoosEBtRBT (318) — Ribes L6bbii. 
B. Flowers not showy, short, with calyx reflexed and stamens but 
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slightly exserted ; fruit large, to 1 inch, green, yellowish, or 
red ; cultivated for the edible fruit. Garden or Eubopean 
Gooseberry (316) — Ribes GrossuUria. 
A. Thorns usually single and short ; flowers 1-3 in cluster, greenish 
or piupUsh ; berry small, J inch, smooth, reddish purple, edible ; 
leaves usually tapering at base. Eastern Wild Gooseberry 
or Round-leaved Gooseberry (317) — Ribes rotundif61ium. 
* Stems without prickles ; flowers and fruit usually in hanging clusters. 
Currants. (D.) 
D. Leaves with waxy beads or drops on the lower surface, at least 
when young ; fruit usually dark brown to black (rarely red). (E.) 
E. ilowers golden-yellow and spicy-scented, in short, few-flowered 
clusters, with large leaf-like bracts ; fruit dark brown. 
Golden or Buffalo Currant (313) — Ribes atireum. 
E. Flowers greenish white, in 5-10-flowered drooping racemes, 
ovary pubescent ; fruit black, mawkish ; stems upright. Gar- 
den or European Black Currant — Ribes nigrum. 
E. Similar to the last, but more spreading and the stems some- 
what angular; ovary smooth. Wild Black Currant (314) — 
Ribes fldridum (R. americS,num). 
D. Leaves without waxy dots on the under side. (P.) 
P. Flowers rose-red, in large, hanging clusters without bracts; 
branches red and smooth ; fruit rough, bluish black, dry and 
bitterish. Red-flowered Currant (315) — Ribes sanguln- 
eum. 
P. Flowers pink, in large clusters ; almost no fruit. Pink-flow- 
ered Currant — Ribes Gordoni^num. 
P. Flowers greenish white or greenish purple in erect racemes ; 
fruit red, covered with rough glandular hairs, fetid ; stems 
trailing and rooting. Skunk or Fetid Currant — Ribes pros- 
trditum. 

HamamMis. Witch Hazel (310) — Hamamelis virgini&na — is an 
interesting shrub or small tree, to 25 feet, with thick, oblique wavy- 
edged, alternate leaves, 4 to 6 inches long. It has long-petaled yellow- 
flowers at any time from August to December. The two-celled, two- 
seeded, woody capsules are on the shrub through the year, and are 
especially peculiar in the method and vigor of seed-shooting, which occurs 
about the time of new bloom. 

There is a Japan Witch Hazel (320) — Hamamelis japdnica— with 
smaller les^ves, 2 to 5 inches long, more prominently veined beneatli. 
In this species the flowers bloom in the spring, February to April, and 
the fruit has less covering of calyx. The American species has the calyx 
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Fig. 319— Witoh Hazel. 



one balf the length of the fruit, 
while the Japan speciaB has the 
calyi only at the base. 

[Seeds (two years to grow) ; 
layers (slow lo root).] 

Fothergflla. FoTHEBaii.LA'(321) 
or DwAHF ' Alder ' — Fothergilla 
Gardfini (F. carolina)^iH a ahrub, 
2 to 5 feet high, with the twigs 
densely covered with star-shaped 
hairs. The thick attemate simple 
leaves are usually oblique at base, 
with coarsa irregular notches at tip. 
The flowers are sweet-scented In 
close clusters, In April, and appear 



Fio. 320. — Japan Witch Hazel. 



Fia 321. — Fothergllla. 



Fio. 323. — Few-flowered Corylopsis. 
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like a. maaa of white or pinkish stamens, a quarter inch long. The Cnul 
ia a hard, two-seeded seed veesel, or capsule, bait an inch long, 

[Seeds (2 years to grow) ; layers (2 years to root).] 

Coryl6pBis- IJow shrubs with alMmate obliijua deciduous nolclid 
leaves of a peculiar hlulsh green color. Flowers yellow, fragrant, in 
nodding clueteis before the leaves expand, in early spring. Hardy from 
New York south and very attractive when in bloom. There are two 



Fia, 323. — Spiked Corylopsis, 

species !q cultivation from Japan, neither growing over 4 feet higb. 
Fruit a two-celled capsule with two shiniag black seeds. 

[Seeds, in spring; twig cuttings.] 

• Clusters numerous, less than 1 inch long of 2-3 flowers ; leaves ob- 
liquely heart-shaped (1-2 inches long). Few-floweeed Cobtlof- 
sia (322) — Corylopsis pauciflira. 

•Clusters 1-2 inches long of 7-10 bright yellow flowers ; leaves 2-3^ 
inches long. Smkbd Coeylopsis (323) — Corylopda spicJita. 

Hyitns commtlnis. The Classic Mtrtle (324) is ahandsomeevetgreeii 
outdoor shrub in the South, 3 to 10 feet high, with opposite simple feather- 
veined entbe^ged aromatic shining leaves. The flowers are 6-petaled, 
solitary, axillary, white or pinkish (sometimes double), in July. The 
1 several rows ; the fruit are black berries witli 
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Fio. 324.— Classic MytUe. 



Fig. 326. — QrumichamB. 



Fio. 326. — Brush ' Cherry,' 



Fio. 32T. — Jambos. 
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several kidney-shaped seeds. A number of varieties are in cultivation 
differing in the size, shape, and coloring of the leaves. In southern 
California this \a ever blooming. Besides this European species there 
are two others in cultivation in southern' California, from Chili. 

[Twig cuttings.] 

Sugdnia. The Euoenias are myrtle-like Southern shrubs or trees with 
opposite evergreen finely feather-veined aromatic leaves, white or creamy 
flowers, and usually one-seeded cherry-like edible berries: They are culti- 
vated, mainly, for their showy fruits, some of them excellent for jellies. 

[Twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF EUGENIA 

* Flowers and fruit solitary, axillary. (A.) 

A. Tall to 20 feet ; berry cherry-like, ribbed (1 inch broad), red with 
an acid spicy flavor, ripe May and June. Southern Florida and 
California. Cayenne ' Cherry ' — Eugenia Mfchelii. 

A Shrub to 6 feet with scale-like leaves 3 inches long covering the 
branches; fruit scarlet, cherry-like, in April. Grumichama 
(325) — Eugenia brasili^nsis. 

* Flowers and fruit in 3-9-flowered clusters. (B.) 

B. Smooth shrub to 12 feet with dark and glossy leaves (2-3 inches 
long) ; red to violet fruit (} inch) ending in a persistent calyx. 
The fine veins of the leaves are nearly at right angles to the mid- 
rib. Brush ' Cherry ' (326) — Eugenia myrtif61ia. 

B. A tree to 30 feet with thick slender leaves, like the oleander, 
and fruit (11-2 inches broad) light-colored with a pink cheek, 
apricot-flavored. Rose * Apple.* Jambos (327) — Eugenia 
Jdmbos. 

B. A tall shrub or small tree with broad blunt leaves (4-6 inches 
long and 2-3 inches broad) ; berry the size of a cherry or some- 
times larger ; the flowers in this species have the petals united at 
base. Jambolan ' Plum * — Eugenia Jambol^na. 

Psldium. The Guavas are evergreen shrubs or small trees of the ex- 
treme South. The leaves are simple, opposite, thick, usually entire-edged 
and feather-veined. The flowers are large, 1 to 2 inches, 5-petaled with 
many stamens, solitary or few in the axils of the leaves. The fruit is a 
large somewhat rough yellow or yellowish many-seeded berry used in the 
tropics for jelly or in tarts and also eaten raw. 

[Suckers ; twig cuttings ; seeds. J 
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Fia. 2S8. — Lemon Guavk. Fia, 329, — Strawberry Guava. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF PSIDIUM 

• Branchleta more or leBs square. Shrub or tree 8-15 feet wUh the 1- 

many (usually 3) shoTI^steuimed flowers In tlie axQa of Lhe leaves, 

June ; fruit 2-3 inches broad, globular, yellow, aromatic and aatriii- 

gent, July-Nov. Lemon Guava (328) — Psidium Guajiva. 

■ Branchleis round, (A. ) 

A. Shrub 4-0 feet with hairy twlga, velvety leaves, and ovoid green- 

isli yellow fruit with white fiesh. Brazil Guava — Fsidiuta 

A. Shrub B-10 feet with hairy twigs but the leaves smooth above ; 

fruit nearly round, deep yellow outside, witli red flesh of delicious 

flavor, Guiana Guava — Psidium guine^nse, 
A. Shrub 10-20 feet with smooth twigs and thick smooth dark green 

leaves ; fruit round (about 1 Inch), .deep claret color and rough 

fig-lilte surface, a strawbirry-liko fragrance and flavor, Stbaw- 

BESBT Guava (329) — Psidium Cattleiitnum. 

Callistdmon, The BoTTLB-nRU8HE<< form a group of omamental Aus- 
tralian shrubs with simple alternate pntire-edged evergreen leaves. These, 
like a number of other Australian planiA, have the blades of the leaves 
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broadened up and down, parallel with the Htema, instead of cnn- 
wise as iu most plants. Such leaTes cast but little or no shade. Many 
of the AoAcias, p. 132, illuBtrate this kind of foliage. Hardy only in 
southern California and Florida but cultivated in greenhouses NorUi. 
The floners are in spikes, at the start, at the end of the branches vitb 
long conspicuous stamens ; after flowering, the tips of the clustere grun 
into shoota and the fruit, niany-eeeded amall capsules, remaining on tax 
years, mark the annual growth of the sfema. , [Twig cuttings; seeds.] 



Fio. 330. — ShowyBottle-brush. | 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF CALLISTEMON i 

• Leaves flat and feather-reined. (A.) 

A. To 10 feet; with scarlet flowers having calyx and corolla hsirv. 

forming large dense spikes ; leaves lance-shaped, h^ry nbtn 

joung. Sbowy Bottlk-brubh (330) — Callistemon speciftsus. , 
A. To 6 feet ; with loose clusters of reddish flowers ; leaves more 

crowded, reddish when young. Lamcb-lbaved BoTTLB-BBrsH 

— Callistemon lanceot&tus. 
A. To 4 feet ; with rigid linear leaves almost spine-tipped and dxnai 

spikes of red flowers with especially dark anthers. Rioid-le^vec 

BoTTLE-BRL'SH — Callistemoo rfgidus. 

* Leaves linear and almost without veins except the midrib. 4-6 fKi : 

with scarlet flowers and more globular fruit. SLUNDBB-i-EAVtu 
liiiTrLK-BRrsn — Callistemon linearis. 
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P^ics. PoMBORAHATs (331) — Puiuca Grauitum — Is a, large hand- 
some deciduous shrub or small tree, to 15 feet; with showy scarlet 
flowers, hardy as far north as Washington. The leaves are moatty oppo- 
site, oblong, entire-edged, smooth and sliin- 
ing. The flowers (1 inch broad) are nearly 
Holitary, axillary, in summer. The fruit is 
a large, 2 to 4 inches broad, many-seeded 
edible berry, ripe in September and can be 
kept for seTBral weeks ; there are both Eour 
and sweet varieties. Dwarf Pomboranate 
— Pnnica Graji&tum n&na — is the best vari- 
ety for ornamental cultivation, as it grows 
to the height of only 6 feet and ha« both 
single- and double-flowered forms. Ab a 
conservatory plant It blooms throughout the 
year. [Twig cuttings under glass. ] 

Lageistr<£mia fndica. Crapb ' Mvrtlk ' 
beautiful and pop- 
small trees, 10 to 
It is hardy with 
I Philadelphia. In 



Fia. 331. — Pomegranate. 



ular of large shrubs c 
26 feet, in cultivation, 
slight protection north i 
the South it is to he 

private grounds. Thebeahtyofthe plai 
the large clusters of flowers with t 
(crinkled or fringed) stalked petals, ii 
it blooms continuously for two or thn 
The usual color of the flowers is brigh 
there are varieties ranging from white 
The fruit is a 3- to 0-celled capsule w 
seeds. The rather sioall (2 inches) 
leaves are generally opposite ; near 
the tips of the branches they become 
alternate, oblong, with entire margins. 
[Twig cuttings.] 

Opiiiitia. TheCACTUsplantshardly 
come within the scope of this book, 
but there are forms which are woody 
and hardy enough to endure the 
winters in the New EngLind states, 
and some in the southern states 
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Fio. a.'a. — Crape 'Myrtle.' 
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Pro. 333. — Eastern Prictly Pear. Fio. 334— Westeru Prickly Pear. 

nhlch are trees In size and plan 
of branching, so a few words 
will be given to them. They 
can all be readily recognleed 
by their fleshy spine-covered 
growth without foliage leaves. 
The moat abundant and hardy 
group is the Pricklf 'Fear,' 
with flat jointed branchhiE 
stems and large, generally yel- 
low, flowers followed by nsn- 
ally edible pulpy pear-like fruit 
with many shining seeds. The 
largest and mosC tree-like is 
wild In the region of tJie 
Rocky Mountains, Tree-lies 
PniCKLT ' Pear ' — Opuntia ar- 
bor^^cens. Eabtkrk Pbicelt 
'1'rar' (333) —Opuntia vulgaris 
— ia found from MasaachusettB 
FiQ. 3Mi. — Purple Caotna. and south. There are sev- 



eral apeclefi found in the Miasiarippt Valley, Webtebn Pbicklt ' Pbar' 
(334) — Opuntia Baflnteqnii— etc. 

THu miliaria. The nest group ol cacti in DQmber and variety of forma 
wild in ttie United States are more or less rounded or oblong masaes liav- 
ing the surface entirely covered with spiny-tipped tubercles (mammills) ; 
as, FcBPLB Cactus (336) — Mamillaria vivfpara. Of this group there are 
a dozen wild and many cultivated species. The hundreds of species in 
cultivation belong to tbeee two and eome dozen other genera. 

Tliere is a group very popular in cultivation which baa broad flat leaf- 
like growths for stems, thus called Leaf Cactus — Phyllocictus. A 
few of these are nigbt-bloomlng 
of great beauty and delicious 
perfume. Though some of these 
are wild in Cuba, probably none 
can be grown out of doors except 
in southern California. 

[Cuttings.] 

ArUla. The Asalias proper 
form a large group (40 species) of 
mainly tropic plants with com- 
pound leaves and clustered small 
flowen ; two of the species are 
shrubs or small trees nearly hardy 
North. 

Hbbcules* Club or Dbvil's 
Walking-btick, and Anoblica- 
IHKB are beautiful prickly shrubs 
or small trees with very large com- 
pound leaves 1 to 4 feet long, 
with 75 to 200 blades and enor- 
mous clusters of white flowers. In August. The fno species are the 
American He RCULBS Club (336) — Aralia spin6sa, — and the Chinese An- 
OEL1CA-TBBE — Aralia chintosia, — either of which occasionally grows to 
the height of 40 feet. The American is apt to be the more prickly, on 
both stem and leaves. The blades of the bipinnate leaf of the American 
are usually smaller, 1{ to 3J inches long, and short-stalked, while the 
Chinese blades are larger, 3^ to inches long, and about stcmless. 
Neither are fully hardy Kortb without some protection, but the Chinese 
is the more hardy. In the American species the veins peculiarly curve 
near the margins, while those of the Chinese divide. There is a form of 
the latter with variegated leaves. No shrubs in the northern states have 
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8uch El palm-like tropic appearance as the Aralias, and the; ehould be 
more extensively cultivated. [Twig cuttings ; root cuttings.] 

AcanthopiDax. This is a closel; related genus of prickly Bhrubs or 
trees, often called Anilias in cataloguee, a few of whlcb are in cultiva- 
tion. FivE-BLADBD Aralu Or ANGELICA — Acautliopanaz pentaphyllum 
(Arilla penlaphylla) — is a graceful spiny shrub (5 to 10 feet) withdecidn- 
ous glossy leaves of 5 to T wedge-lance-sbaped notched blades (1 to 2 
inches long) and Hmatl green flowers. The fruit is a 2- to 6-aeeded black 
berry. With white-edged leaves, this forms var. variegltum. 



REsnii-B-vLnwEBED Aralia — ' Acanthopanax aeBsif brum — is a larger, 
to 12 feel, and less shining shrub with usually 3 larger blades, 4 to 7 
inches, to the leaves and dull purplish flowers. The heads of black 
berries are conspicuous and beautiful. There is a species of the genus 
with large simple 5- to 7'lobed leavea and many stout prickles on the 
branches, but it is a medium-sized tree, to 80 feet, Acantliopanax ricini- 
f&lium. [Seeds ; root cuttings ; twig cuttings.] 

Fitsia. The Ricb-papbr Aralias of Japan are without tfaoms but 
with very large pith in the stems, from which the paper is made. In Che 
shade an,d somewhat protected, they are hardy north to Washington and , 
have a peculiar and beautiful appearance. The leaves are large, 1 foot, 



THE DOGWOODS 



Fig. 339. — Floweiiag Dogwood. Fia. 340. — Evergreeu ihjgwood. 



Fio. Ml. — Corueliau 'Ulierry.' FiQ. 342. — KeJ-osier Dogwood. 
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simple, heart-shaped at base with 5 to T notched lobes. The species from 
Formosa, Forhoba Rice-fapbr Aralia (337) — Fatsia pap; rlfeca, ^ has 
the white flowers sessile in globular clusters, while the one from Japan, 
Japan Rice-papbs Ahalia — Fatsia japdnica, — has more Bbining foliage 
and the floweta in umbels. There are varlegaUd forma of both species. 
[Root cuttings.] 

CAmns. The Doowoodb form an interesting group of shmbs and 
small trees*(a few are herbaceous) with peculiarly veined entire-edged 
leaves. The sid^-veins are distinctly parallel with each other and in- 



Fio. 843. — Whit«-fruit«dDog:wood. Fio. 344.— Fantcled Dogwood. 

curving towards the asute tip of the leaf. There are but few otherplants 
with leaves so veined; some of the Buckthorns (p. 03) come nearest 
among our shrabs. All our species of Comus except one, Altkhhatk- 
LEAvBp DoowooD (338) — Comus altemif61ia, — have opposite leaves. 
A few species In cultivation have what is apparently large white or pink 
flowers of great beauty. The colored part, in these esses, is really four 
large bracts surrounding the clusters of small flowers in a head-like 
growth. The flnest and commonest of these is our Flowbbino Dog- 
wood (339) — Conms fl6nda, — a shrub or small tree (10-15 feet, rarely 
to 40 feet) with spriadiug branches, white or pink flowers in May and 
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Pio. 34S— Bailey's Dogwood. 



Pio. 3*6— Stiff Dogwood. 



cloetars of scarlet berries in fall. The bracts, or targe petal-like parts, 
bave notched tips. Japan DoswooD^^Comu! Eoiisa — grows somewhat 
taller, has nairower leaves, pointed creamy bracts to the floners in June 



Via. 3tT.— BlUyDogwoo4. 



Via- 348. — European Dogwood. 
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and the berries grow together in a globular head. The American species 
blooms before the leayes are fully expanded, while the flowers of the 
Japan sx)ecie8 appear after the leaves. Both are hardy to Massachu- 
setts. 

All the other shrubby forms have the clusters of flowers more open and 
without large conspicuous bracts. The true flowers of all the species are 
small and have four petals to the corolla, four teeth to the calyx, and four 
stamens. The fruit is a drupe-like berry with one stone in the center 
and thin flesh. Much of the beauty of the species is due to the bright- 
colored berries which they bear, though the autumn coloring of the 
foliage adds to the attractiveness of the group. The bright colors of the 
twigs of some species, when the leaves have dropped, give winter effects 
of great beauty. 

In general, the conmion name Cornel, below, may be changed to 
Dogwood. [Twig cuttings; layers.] 



KEY TO THE COENELS AND DOGWOODS 

* Flowers in close heads surrounded by 4 large petal-like bracts. (A.) 
A. Berries separated when ripe. (B.) 

B. Bracts notched at tip; usually a shrub 10-15 feet, occasionally 
a tree. Flowering Dogwood (339) — Cornus fl6rida. 

B. Bracts generally acute at tip. Successfully cultivated only 
near the Pacific ; tree to 80 feet. Nuttall's Dogwood — Cor- 
nus Ntittallii. 
A. Berries grown together in fleshy head. (C.) 

C. Leaves deciduous ; shrub to 20 feet. Japan Dogwood — 
Cornus Eotisa. 

C. Leaves thick, leathery, evergreen ; hardy only South. Ever- 
green Dogwood (340) — Comus capitkta. 

* Flowers yellow in umbels surrounded at base with small bracts; 

berries bright scarlet. (D.) 
D. Leaves with fine close-pressed hairs, green both sides. The 
earliest yellow-flowering shrub. Cornelian * Cherry ' (341) — 
Comus M&3. 

D. Leaves paler beneath and with large tufts of dark brown hairs. 
Chinese Cornelian * Cherry ' — Cornus officin^is. 

* Flowers white or greenish white in open clusters and without bracts. 

(B.) 

E. Leaves alternate, pale or whitish beneath, 3-5 inches long; 
branches peculiarly arranged in horizontal tiers, (T.) 
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F. Berries dark blue on red stems ; shrub to 25 feet ; flower- 
clusters 1-2J inches broad. Alternate-leavkd Coknel (338) 
— Comus aJternif 61ia. 

P. Berries blue-black ; hardy only South, tree to 60 feet ; flower- 
cluster 3-4 inches broad. Japan Cornel — Comus macro- 
ph^lla. 
E. Leaves opposite ; flowers in broad, umbel-like compound clusters, 
cymes. (G.) 

G. Fruit white or nearly so (bluish or greenish white in some 
species). (H.) 

H. Leaves nearly smooth beneath but whitish with straight 
close-pressed hairs. (I. ) 
I. Branches blood-red or bright yellow, in either case there 
are varieties with variegated foliage. (J.) 
J. Main stem prostrate and rooting ; shrub to 8 feet, broad, 
bush-like ; stone of fruit wider than high. Red-osieb 
Dogwood (342) — Comus stolonifera. 
J. Shrub to 10 feet with erect stems ; stone of the fruit 
longer than wide and flattened; white berries ripe in 
July. Red-stemmed Dogwood or White-fruited Dog- 
wood (343) — Comus Alba. 
I. Branches gray ; fruit white on red stems in more elongated 
clusters, ripe in Aug. and remaining till Jan. Shrub 
6-15 feet beautiful in bloom and fruit. Panicled Cornel 
(344) — Cornus candidlssima (C. panicul^ta). 
H. Leaves downy-hairy below. (K.) 
K. Branches dark red ; leaves narrow. Erect-growing ; ex- 
cellent for sandy soil, blooming nearly all summer. 
Bailey's Dogwood (345) — Cornus B^ileyi. 
K. Young branches green with purple blotches ; leaves 
broad ; berries bluish or greenish with red stems. 
Round-leaved Cornel or Dogwood — Cornus circin^ta. 
G. Frait blue or black. (L.) 
L. Fruit pale blue with globular, nearly smooth stone; leaves 
greenish both sides; branches reddish; shrub to 15 feet, 
not fully hardy North, Stiff Cornel (346) — Comus 
stricta. 
'L. Fruit light blue with oblique-ridged stone ; branches purple 
and usually hairy, especially when young ; shrub 3-10 feet. 
Silky Cornel or Kinnikinnik (347) — Cornus Am6mum. 
L. Fruit black ; flowers greenish-white ; branches purple or 
blood-red ; shrub to 12 feet. European Cornel or Red- 
osier (348) — Comus sanguinea;. 
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AncilbB japAnlea. Aucdba or Jafangsb 'Ladbbl' (349) ib au 

evergreen ebrub, wtih large opposite thick notched gloaajr and often varie- 
gated leaves, cultivated in the Oulf states (where it is hardy) for the 
foliage and bright one-eeeded tterriea which are red, white, or yellow in ' 
the difierent varielies. The flonera ai« small and inconapicuoiia, iu clua- 



Fio. 3fi0. — Japanese Snowball. 



Fio. 349. — Aucnba. 
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ters. As the planta sre dlmcioiu, only a portion, those with pistils, 
bear the fruit. There are handsome variegaled forms with white or yel- 
low stripes, dots, aod blotches to the leaves, arranged in many patterns 
and giying rise to many varietal oamea. [Twig cutting ; seeds.] 

Vibiiniam. The Vidubhdus form a large group, SO species, of 
opposite simple-leaved ornamental shrubs. A number are in cultivation 
and several are very beautUul in foliage, flowera, and fruit. Some have 



Fio. 363. — Japanese Tlbamnm. Fia. 351. — Chinese Viburnum. 

bright colored dmpes which remain thnmgli the winter ; they have, ia 
most epeciea, a decidedly flattened stone. The Showbali, group are like 
the Hydrangeas (see p. 1S2) in that the bloasoms have become enlarged 
and sterile. The Hydrangeas have white, pink, purple, or bright blue 
flowers ; while the Vlbumums have only white or creamy flowers. The 
Viburnums bloom earlier, all being In bloom in May ; while the Hydran- 
geas do not begin to bloom before June and some species continue bloom- 
ing through July and August. So Viburnums are spring-blooming and 
Hydrangeas are aommer-bloomiog. The small fertile flowers, it closely 
examined, will show plain differences. The Hydrangeas have 4 to 6 
Beparate petals to the corolla, while the VibumumB have bell-shaped 
5-lobed corollas. The Hydrangeas have S to 10 long stamens, the VI- 
bumama 5 abort ones. [Seeds ; twig cuttings, under glass. ] 
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Fia. 3SS.-~Hlgb-l)uah'CrttQberry.' Fto. 366. — Dockmackie. 



Fio. 337. — DowuyArrowwood. Pio. 368. — Siebold's Viburaum, 




h.a. 359. — Arrow wood. Fia. 360. — Soft-leaved Arrowwood. 



Pro. 361. — Wlthe-rod. Fio. 362 — Sheep-berry. 
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Fio. 363. — Stag-bash. 



Fio. 366. — LaurMtlnus. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF VIBURNUM 



FiQ. 367. — Haicy lAurastlDOB, 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF VIBUENUM 

* Snowball group, with all tbe ftowera enlarged and sterile and thus 

forming no fruit. (A. ) 
A. Leaves deciduone, smooth, featber-veined with notched edges but 
not lobed. (B.) 
B. Leaves finely notched, dark green above ; flower-clusters T-8 
inches broad. Chinese Snowball — Viburnum macrocSpha- 
lum sterile. 
B. Leaves coarsely notched and plaited ; flower-clusters 3 inches 
broad. Japisbbk Snowball (360) — Viburnum tomentisum 
plic&tum. 
A. Leaves radiate-veined and broadly 3-lobed. Snowball or Gubl- 
t>BH ' Rose' — Viburnum Opulus Btfirile. 

* Mixed group ; some of tbe Sowers fruit-producing but the marginal 

ones enlarged and sterile ; leaves deciduous. (C.) 
C. Leaves without lobes ; drupes red becoming darker. (D.) 
D. Leaves orbicular, somewhat heart^haped, 3-S inches broad. 

HOBBLE-BUSU, WiTCH HoBBLB, Or MOOSBWOOD (861) Vi- 

bumum ain if Milium. 
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D. Leaves heart-shaped, 2-4 inches long, finely serrate. Euro- 
pean Wayfaring Tree (362) — Viburnum Lantltna. 

D. Leaves not heart-shaped, decidedly notched, plaited, and 
ridged. Japanese Viburnum (353) — Viburnum toment6sum. 

D. Leaves as in the last, but smoother above and with finer notches 
not plaited. Chinese Viburnum (354) — Viburnum ma- 
croc6phalum. 

C. Leaves 3-lobed ; berries bright red. (E.) 

E. Branches smooth and light gray ; shrub to 12 feet and spread- 
ing ; drupes pendulous in large clusters, in July yellow, 
turning scarlet later and remaining bright till Feb. Pimbina or 
High Bush * Cranberry ' (366) — Viburnum 6pulus ameri- 
canum (V. Opulus). (O.) 

E. Branches darker and somewhat corky ; shrub denser and more 
upright ; berries upright in small clusters, less showy and less 
persistent ; sterile flowers larger. Manchurian Cranberry- 
bush — Viburnum Sarg^ntii. 
* With only small drupe-bearing flowers ; leaves deciduous ; shrubs 
hardy. (P.) 
F. Leaves 3-lobed and coarsely notched ; small shrubs 2-6 feet. (G.) 
G. Flower-clusters about 2 inches broad ; drupes nearly black, 
persistent. Brilliant in fall. Maple-leaved Viburnum or 
Dockmackie (356) — Viburnum acerif61ium. 
G. Flower clusters smaller ; drupes light red and larger. Squash- 
berry or Pimbina — Viburnum paucifl6rum. 
P. Leaves not lobed. (H.) 
H. Leaves coarsely dentate, usually decidedly less than 25 teeth 
on a side. (I.) 
I. Leaves short-stemmed, under J inch, velvety below ; drupes 
almost black, late July-Dec. ; flowers very abundant in early 
June. Downy Arrowwood (357) — Viburnum pubtecens. 
I. Leaf-stem over J inch long. (J.) 
J. Leaves thick, notched beyond the middle (entire before), 
somewhat plaited, 3-6 inches long ; flowers in large clusters. 
May, June j fruit oblong, red changing to black, ripe 
in August and soon dropping. A variety, variegfttum, 
with white-blotched leaves. Siebold^s Viburnum (368) 
— Viburnum Si6boldi. 
J. Leaves thinner and smooth below. (K.) 

K. Flower-olusters with long stems ; drupes blue changing 
to black and glaucous, eaten by birds and disappearing 
before frost. Arrowwood (359) — Viburnum dentii- 
tum. 
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K. Flower-clusters almost sessile; drupes large, bright red 
in nodding clusters remaining till February. One of 
the most showy. Wbight's Viburnum — Viburnum 
Wrightii. 
J. Leaves thinner and hairy below with pubescence. "(L.) 
L. Drupes blue but little longer than wide ; leaves dark 
green. Soft-lb avbd Arrowwood (360) — Viburnum 
. m611e. 
L. Drupes dark blue, twice as long as wide and 2-grooved, 
^ inch long ; leaves long-stemmed, 3^ inches broad, 
bright green above. Viburnum Demetri6nis. 
L. Drupes scarlet, small, very abundant, remaining on till 
April as they are not eaten by birds; clusters erect. 
Upright bush to 10 feet. Japan Bush * Cranbbrry ' — 
Viburnum dilat^tum. 
H. Leaves finely dentate (rarely entire); drupes dark blue or 
black when ripe. (M.) 
M. Flower-clusters with stems | inch or more long. (N. ) 
N. Leaves 1-3 inches long, generally notched, thick and shin- 
ing; shrub 3-10 feet, blooming June, July. Drupes, in 
elongated clusters, turn yellowish, then pink, finally 
blue and are especially beautiful, as all three colors can be 
observed on the same bush at the same time. Fall color 
of foliage wine-red. Appalachian Tea, Wild Kaisin, or 
WiTHE-ROD (361) — Viburnum cassinoides. 
N. Leaves 3-9 inches long, nearly entire ; shrub to 15 feet. 
Larger Withe-rod — Viburnum nMum. 
M. Flower-clusters practically without stems. (Oi) 
O. Leaves slender, pointed, leaf-stalk with broad wavy margin ; 
drupes large, sometimes 1 inch long, nodding on red stems, 
ripe in September ; shrub or tree to 30 feet. Sweet Vibur- 
num, Nannybbrry or Sheepberry (362) — Viburnum Len- 
tigo. 
O. Leaves blunt-pointed. (P.) 
P. Stone of fruit oval, flat on one side; leaves 1-3 inches long; 
shrub or small tree. Stao-busu (363) or Black ' Haw ' — 
Viburnum prunif61ium. 
P. Stone nearly Orbicular; tree to 20 feet. Southern Black 

' Haw ' — Viburnum ruf Idulum. 
P. Stone grooved on one side ; shrub 2-8 feet. Small Vibur- 
num — Viburnum obov^tum. 
« Leaves evergreen ; not hardy North. Often cultivated as pot 
plants. (Q.) 

apqar's shrubs — 15 
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Q, Leaves dentate or notched towards tips. (B.) 

R. Flowers white, tinged with pink tube J inch long, in rounded 

clUBters (1^ inches wide) June, July. Sakdankwa's Evbb- 

GREEN ViBcHNuM (364) — VibuTnuDi Saudinkwa. 
R. Flowers pure wbiCe, frsgrsnt, in large elongated clusters, 4 

incbes, Hay, June. Swbet-bcbhtbd Evbbobben Vibubnu:u 

(365) — Viburnum odorattaaimum. 
R. Flowers in broad clusters, 2-4 inches ; drupes bright .red. 

Japan Evebobeen ViBDRxtiM — Viburnum japdnlcum. 
Q. Leaves entire. (S.) 
S. Flowers white orpinkish in convex clasteiB (2-3 inches broad) , 

May-August. Laibestinuh (SaS) — Viburnum Tlnus. 
B. Flowers pure white in large clusters, 3-4 inches broad; 

leaves wrinkled (3-0 inches long). IIaibt LAUBBSTiNns 

(367) —Viburnum rfgidum. 



Fig. 368, — Common American Elder. Fm. 369. — European Black Elder. 

Sambflcus. The Elder bushes have recently become very popular for 
the shrubbery. Tliey can be known by tbe opposite compound (pinnate) 
leaves, large clusters of small white flowers, and the black or red (rarely 
white or green) small berries. The small flowera have broadly spreading 
S- to 6-lobed corolla and 5 stamens. The berries are al>out ] inch broad 
and liave 3 to fi seeds. The stalics are remarkable for their large pit^ 
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Fia. 3T0.— European BM-berHed Eldei. 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ELDER 

• Color of fralt black or nearly so. (A.) 

A. Height 6-12 feet; stems with large vtrj white pith filling over 
half the diameter; leaves with 6-11 usually smooth notched 
blades ; flowers fragrant in broad cluaters, June, July; fruit ripe 
Aug., Sept. CouHOH Ahbrican Elder (S68) — Sambocus 
canadensis. 

A. Height 12-25 feet ; with Toagb bark, less abundant pith and 
earlier bloom, May. Eusopbah Black Eldisr (3Q9) — Sam- 
bacuB nigra. 

A. Height 8-18 feet ; with the fruit strongly whitened with bloom 
and not polished as in the above species. Pacific coast species. 
California!! Eldeb — Sambucus glaiica. 

• Color of fruit red (rarely white) . (B.) 

B. Height 6-T feet ; fiowers in elongated cloBterB, April and May, 
and berriearipein June; twigsround; pith brown. Red-bbebibd 
Elder — Sambuous ptibens. 

B. Similar to the last but somewhat tallerand with the twigs often 
4-angled and the leaf-stalk smoother. Eubopbah Rbd-bebried 
Eldbb (870) — Sambucus racem6sa. 

The black-berried Elders have manycultivatedvarletiesof great beauty 
and among them are the cut-leaved forms, lacinijita (371); the golden- 
leaved — aiirea (372), and the variegated- leaved, variegfcla, under both 
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FiQ. 371. — Americaa Elder. Fio. 372. — ■iiolden American Elder. 



species. The eilver-leaved, a.r- 
g^iitea, is a, variety of the European 
and the glaucous-leaved, glaCica, 
of the American. It la generally 
easy to determine the specieB by 
the taller growth and smaller piih 
European elder. 

[Boot cuttings ; twigonl 

S^mphoiicirpos. The Snowbebrii 
and CoRAL-BBRBiita are shrubs 'w 
fleshy 2-8eeded globular white or 
on the buabes through the fall am 
ler. The species are all American, 
popular because of the abundance •■ 
the berries. The flowers are incons] 
pinkish in color, in July. The fruit : 
tbe caltivated specien, is exceeding) 

leayea are opposite, simple, short-stemmed, feather- -pia.yiS, Coral- 
veined with entire (sometimes lobed) edges. They botry. 
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grow irell in any soil and, by suckeriug, rapidly spread and corer the 
ground, even in Bliody places. 

KEY TO THE SPECIES OE SYMPHORICAEPOS 

* Fruit nhit« ; stamens and style short and, in the first two speciea, ill- 
eluded in tbe bell-shaped corolla. (A.) 
A. Shrub 2-^ feet high with globular white abandaut persistent fruit 
nearly j inch in size ; leaves 1-2 inches long. Snowbhrbv or 
Waxbekht . — SjmphoricarpoB racem6snB. 
A. Iiower and more spreading witli smaller leaTes, whitened under- 
neath, fewer and smaller berries. Low Snowberry — Symphori- 
carpoe racerndsus paucifl^rus. 
A. Stouter growing, 2-6 feet high; tha stamens long enough to appear 
beyond the corolla ; berries not so clear nor waxy. WoLrsKERY 
or Westesn Snowberht — Symphoricarpos oocidentilis. 
' Fruit rich darfe red ; rather compact bush ; leaves neatly evergreen. 
Indian 'Currant' or CoBiL-BBRRr (373) — Symphoricarpos orbi- 
cul&tus (S. Tulg&ris). 



Fig. 374. — Large-fruited Honeysnckle. Fio. 375. — Mountain Fly 

Honeysuckle. 
The Coral-berry has two named varieties which might be mentioned ; 
glomerWuB with large clusters of berries, variegatus with leaves marked 
with yellow and white. [Suckers; seeds ; twig cuttings.] ' 
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Lonicani. The true Honbtscckles are of many (100) species of erect 
shrubs and twining vines so nearly related tbat all are placed in the same 
genus. As BO many plants are popularly called honeyaacklea, though 
beloagliig to different famitiefi of 
plants, it 'would be much better 
to call the true ones Lonicbbas. 
These last can be known by their 
opposite entire-edged leaves, some- 
what irregular tubular flowers, 
more or less in pairs, and berry 
fruit. The berries are few-seeded 
and of many colors, red, yellow, 
blue, and black, and add much 
to the beauty of the plants. About 
20 species in cultivation are with- 
out climbing habits, and so are 
included. 

The following key will enable 
one to determine the s[>ecies if 
both flowers and fruit are ob- 



_ American Fly UoaeysucUe. 



Fig. 378, — Standish'sHoneysnekle. 



THE HONEYSUCKLES 




Fio. 379. — Early Sweet Hooey- Fio. 3ao. — Alpine HoneyBuckle. 



Fio. 381. — SwampFly Honeysuckle. Fio. ; 
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served. Lonicera Wtirica is very 
as well as hybrids vritli other species. 



and bas many named varieties, 
[Seeds (slow) ; twig cuttings.J 




Fra. 3H3. — JapaD Honeysuckle. Fio. 3S4. — Tartarian Honeysuckle. 



KEY TO THE BUSHY SPECIES OF LONICEEAS 

• Flowers nearly regular with a B-Iobed border, growing in pairs with 

the ovaries more or less united and forming a double berry. (A. ) 

A. Plants less than 2 feet high with small leaves j-lj inches long 

and pink flowers, May-July. (B.) 

B. Kigid Spiny shrub ; with stamens projecting from the erect rosy 

flowers. Larqs-fruited Honetbucelb (3T4) — Lonicera 



B. Prostrate shrub ; with stamens included ; leaves often whorled 
in threes. Low Honbtsl-cklb — Lonicera nipfcola. 

, Plants 2 feet or more high ; with larger leaves, 1-6 inches 
long. (C.) 

C. Bloom, April and May, before the leaves expand. (D.) 

D. Flowers small, J-J inch, short-stemmed, whitish ; fruit blue. 
Blub or Mountain Fit Honkysucklb (375) — Ixinicera 
pierUea. 
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D. Flowers larger, long-stemmed, pinkish ; fniit pendulous, 
scarlet, in June. Early Honeysuckle — Lonicera gracflipes. 

D. Flowers slender-stemmed, yellowish ; fruit light red. Amer- 
ican Fly Honeysuckle (376) — Lonicera canadensis (L. 
cili&ta). 

D. Flowers large, 1-lJ inches, white, nodding; fruit oblong, 
bright red. Hispid Honeysuckle — Lonicera hfspida. 

C. Bloom, May-July, after the leaves expand; berries black. 

(B.) 
Zk Flowers gummy outside (^ inch long), yellowish ; beiries 
shining, inclosed in large bracts; leaves 2-5 inches long. 
Involucred Fly Honeysuckle (877) — Lonicera involu- 
cr&ta. 

E. Flowers scarlet outside (| inch long). Ledebour^s Honey- 
buckle — Lonicera Ledeboiiri. 

* Flowers 2-lipped, small, growing together at base and forming a more 

or less double berry, flowers white or yellowish (on L. alpig^na 
brownish- red) , small, to J inch. (P.) 
F. Leaves thick and nearly evergreen ; fruit scarlet ; bloom March- 
May, before the new leaves. (O. ) 
G. Branches slender and spreading or recurving ; shrubs to 6 feet ; 
flowers short-stemmed and stems without bractlets, flowers 
sweet-scented. (H.) 
H. Branches with bristly hairs bent backward. Standish^s 

Honeysuckle (878) — Lonicera Stdndishi. 
H. Branches nearly smooth and more recurving. Early Sweet 
Honeysuckle (379) — Lonicera fragrantlssima. 
G. Branches stout and more erect, to 8 feet ; leaves glossy dark 
gi'een above ; flowers long-stemmed and with small bracts on 
the stems. Alpine Honeysuckle (880) — Lonicera alpig^na. 
F. Leaves thinner; fruit dark red; bloom later, May, June. 
Swamp Fly Honeysuckle (381) — Lonicera oblongif61ia. 

* Flowers with the ovaries separate and tlius forming 2 berries on one 

stem ; shrub 5-12 feet high ; bloom May, June. (I.) 
I. Flowers white changing to yellow when old ; branches pu- 
bescent. (J.) 
J. Flowers hairy outside. (K.) 
K. Leaves usually wider near tip, dull green, 1-3 inches long. 
European Fly Honeysuckle (382) — Lonicera Xyl6stcuin. 
K. Leaves usually wider near center or base, dark green above, 
grayish-hairy below (1-2 inches long). Japan Honeysuckle 
(383) — Lonicera M6rrowi. 
J. Flowers smooth outside ; leaves slender, ^ayish-hairy below 
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(2-4 inches long). Manchubiah Hohbtsocklb — Lonicera 
RuprechtUna. 

I. Flowers pink, red, or white and not changlag to yellow when old; 
frait red, yellow, or orange. (L.) 
L. Hairy shrub with Binal), i-lj inches long, bluish or grayish 
green leaves; flowers abundant ; fruit red. Frbe-flowbbiijo 
HoNEisucKLE — Loulcera floribilnda. 
L. Smooth shrub with larger, 1-2^ inches long, leaves often 
heart-shaped at base. Very variable and common, to 10 feet. 
Tabtabian Honrtsvcklb (381) — Lonicera tatftrica. 

with many hybrids, and thus 



Dierrilta and Weigita are genera closely related to Lonicera and are 
often popularly called honeysuckles. I/jniceras have fleshy few-seeded 
berries for fruit, while Uieivillas and Weigelas have dry oblong many- 
seeded capsules. Diervilla and Weigela are often united under the name 
Diervilla, but for our purpose had better be considered as separate. The 
DiEKviLLAS proper have small, 
^-i inch lona:, slender-tubed, 2- 
li 



Fto. 385. — Common Weigela. Fto. 386. — Large-flowered Weigela. 

The Wbtoblas are among our most popular flowering shrubs, with 
large funnel-shaped, 6-lobed corollas of many colors. The leaves are 
opposite, simple, feather-veined with notched edges. Besides the four or 
five original species from eastern Asia, of which there are man; varieties, 
there are an almost endless number of hybrids now in cultivation. In 
{act, the tendency is to cultivate only these hybrid forms, as the flowers 



MERVILLA AND WEIGELA 



J 

FiQ. 38T. — Japan WeigeU. Fia. 388. — Many-flowered Welgola. 

show greater beauty and variety. There are forma in bloom from early 
May to late August. Tbe colors of the flowers vary from pure white 
Ibrough the pinks, red, ciimBon, and purple; of pure colors as well as 
blotched and striped Id many ways. One of the eapeciallj attractive 
points about the flowers is the change that takes place in the colors of the 



Fto. 389. — DletviUa. Fio. 390. — Mlddendort'H Welgela- 
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blossoms after expanding. Some which open pure white change to pale 
pink and end as bright carmine. Weigela fi6rida has several forms with 
variegated white and yellow foliage. As with the roses and their num- 
berless hybrids, so here it is impossible to show, without the finest colored 
illustrations, the named forms in cultivation. [Twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF WEIGELA 

* Anthers of the stamens separate, not united around the pistil. (A.) 
A. Flowers not definitely yellow and an inch or more long« (B.) 
B. Calyx united at the base and sometimes to the middle ; stigma 
decidedly 2-lobed ; seeds without thin wing-like projections. 
Common Weigela (386) — Weigela fl6rida. 
B. Calyx of 5 separate linear pieces ; stigma broad and head-like ; 
seeds with wings. (C.) 
C. Shrub 5-10 feet high and nearly smooth throughout ; flowers 
and leaves large ; flowers not abundant. Large-flowered 
Weigela (386) — Weigela grandifl6ra. 
C. Shrub 4-8 feet and pubescent, lower sides of leaves espe- 
cially so ; flowers pubescent outside. (D.) 
D. Corolla abruptly narrowed below the middle ; flower- 
clusters short-stalked. Japan Weigela (387) — Weigela 
jap6nica. 
D. Corolla gradually narrowed to the base ; flower-clusters 
about sessile ; plant more vigorous ; flowers smaller and 
more abundant. Many-flowered Weigei.a (388) 
Weigela floribtinda. 
A. Flowers yellow, small, J-f inch, plainly 2-lipped, Diervilla 
proper. (B.) 
B. Leaves distinctly stalked : brancblets round. Diervilla. 
Bush * Honeysuckle ' (389) — Diervilla Lonfcera (D. trlfida). 
B. Leaves nearly sessile ; branchlets square. High-bush ' Honey- 
suckle ' — Diervilla sessilif61ia. 
•Anthers of the stamens united around the pistil; flowers broad-fun- 
nel-form, yellowish white spotted with orange and purple; calyx 
notched and irregular. Low shrub to 3 feet. Middendorf's Wei- 
gela (390) — Weigela Middendorfiina. 

On the following page are illustrations of two of the hybrid forms (391). 
Eva Rathke Weigela — Weigela (Diervilla) Eva Rathke — deep car- 
mine red, blooming late, June and July. Desboisi's Weigela — Weigela 
Desboisi — deep rose, blooming May. 




, Era Rathke Weigela. b, Desboiai's Wieigela. 

Fig. 391. — Two Hybrid Forma of Weigela. 



Ab£lU. The Abblias are tender low 
shrubs with Hiuall opposite notclie^ leaves 
and tubular to funnel-formed 5-lobed flowere 
In terminal or axiliaiy ciustera, panicles. 
The lightly irregular flowers are espe- 
ciall; dainty and bloom for a long period ; 



FiH. 392. — Entire-leaved Ahelifc Flo. 303. — Mexican Abelia. 
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Fia, 395. — Hfbrid Abelia. 




Fia. 3X6. — SecTBte-leaved AbelU. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ABELIA '. 

tbe fruit is a dry leather; berry. 
Only one epeciee, Evbr-flowbk- 
iNQ Abblia — Abelia grandiflftra, 
— can be grown as far north as 
New York, even if protected. It 
has much tie appearance of a 
Weigela and is frequently called 
one. All Weigelashave 5-pointed 
sepals closely covering the hase of 
th« corolla. The Abelias have pe- 
culiarly irregular sepals, often 
leaf-like and spreading and vary- 
ing in number from 2 to 6 in the 
diflerent species. The leaves are 
never over 2 inches long, gen- 
erally about an inch. Many of 
the Abelias are evergreen, all are 
fitled for outdoor cultivation in 
liie Gulf states, and several will 
probably do well in protected po- 
sitions north to Washington. Fio. 398. — Chinese Abelia. 



KEY TO THE SPECIES OF ABELIA 

' Leaves thick, nearly or fully evergreen. (A.) 
A. Sepals 6. (B.) 

B. Leaves nearly entire; flowers white with a pink tinge. Entire- 

LKAYED Abelia (382) — Abelia triflftra. 
B. Leaves distinctly notched, oval ; flowers targe, 2 inches, 
rosy-purple. Mexican Abelia (393) — Abelia floribiinda. 

B. Leaves notched, ovate i flowers over an inch long, white with 
a yellowish throat. Yellow-throatbd White Abelia (3S4) 
— Abelia spnthuliita. 

A. Sepals irregularly 2, 3, 1, or 6 ; flowers abundant, whit« with 
tinge of pink, nearly an inch long, blooming continuously from 
June to November. The hardiest species. Htbrid Abelia 
(395) — Abelia grandiflftra (A. rup^stris). 

A. Sepals generally 2 ; leaves notched. (C.) 

C. Flowers pale red. Serrate-lb a fed Abelia (306) _ Abelia 
serr&ta. 
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C. Flowers rosy-while with a yellow throat. TELLOWrTHROiTEn 
liusY Abblia (397) — Abelia uniflbra. 
• Leaves thinner and deciduous ; flowei-s wliile. (D.) 
D. S^'pals S ; Sowers small, J inch long, stameDS exaerted ; leaves 
ovate, serrate with hairs on midrib beneath. Chinbsb Abblia 
(31)8) — Abeliacbin^BiB. 
D. Sepals 4 ; leaves ovate-lanceolate, hairy, coarsely serrate. 
Two-FLOWBBKD Ahblia — Abelia biflhra. 

Gardenia. The Caps 'Jashinb' and other beautiful plants ate id- 
cluded acuoDg the Gahdemas. The name jasmine or jessamine Is given 
to many diflerenl species belonging to several different families, so, as with 
the name honeysnckle. It would be well to learn the proper names for 
each group and properly apply them and not use either 'jasmine' or 
'honeysuckle' without some modification to show the exact genus 



Fig. 3!iy, — Cape 'Jasmine.' 

Intended. (The name ie8.tamine should be restricted to the genus Jas- 
miimm (p. 273) and honeysuckle to Lonicera (p. 230). 'i'his application 
of names would stop most of the confusion. Of course Cape ' Jasmine ' 
will always mean Gardenia.) Tlie Gardenias have opposite simple entire 
evergreen leaves and sweet-scented tubular white flowers with spreading 
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border (salver- or bell-shaped) of 6 or more lobes. The Gardenias proper 
have a 1-celled pod. They are Ivardy only in the South. 

Capk 'Jashinb' (3UU) — Gardenia jasminoldeH — has a calyx with 6 elea- 
der teeth and distiact ridges along the sides o( the united portion. The. 
corolla, in tbe usually cultivated variety, is fully doable with many white 
waxy lobes. There ure many varieties under many names, diSering in 
tbe width of tbe leaves and the height and habit of plant growth. Hardy 
to the CaroUnas and extensively cultivated North in conservatories. A 
similar plant, but with gummy buds and without ridges on the calyx, is 
DiKAMALi, Cahbi, OF RssiH-PLAHT — Gardenia ICicida. 

[Seeds; layers; twig cuttings.] 



Fig. 400. ^Buttnnbush. Fia. 401. — Groundsel Bush. 

Cephalinthas occidenUli«. Tbe Buttonbubh (400) is a wild American 
shrub (8-12 feet) growing in wet places and sometimes cultivated. It has 
simple entire glossy opposite or whorled leaves and small, white tubular 
flowers forming a globular cluster an inch or more broad, June to Sep- 
tember. The leaves are 3 to Q inches long and 1 to 2J inches wide, often 
in whorls of threes around the stems. Tbe fruit is a round cluster of dry 
1- to 2-seeded nutlets. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 

BAccharla. Gboohdsel Bdsh (401) or Salt-water SHBun — Baccharia 
baUmif61ia, — 3 to 12 feet high, is a plant with angular somewhat scurfy 
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Fia. 402. — Lavender Cotton. Fia. 403. — Black Hucklebeiry. 



Tia. 404. — Dwarf Huckleberry. Fio. 405. — Bog Bilberry. 



SANTOLINA CHAM-ECVFAR1SSU8 
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branches, alternate simple entire to lobed leaves and persistent collection 
of hairy fruits resembling Hmall white bruehea, in fall and early winter. 
The slirub is dioecious, ao not all of them have this showy appearance. 
This plant belongs to the daisy group of flowers, the individual bloe- 
soms are very small and grow in heads which are popularly considered as 
the fioweiE. The part which produces tlie showy appearance of the 
groundsel bush is tlie pappus, so conspicuous in thistles. The stamen- 
bearing plant has unconspicuoos yellowish flowers. It is a useful shrub, 
especially for ooaatwise cultivation, as it particularly thrives in the salt 




Fia 406.— Foiberry. 



Fro. 40T. — Evergreen Vine Blueberrj 



air. A southern plant with willow-lihe deciduous leaves, Willow 
LBATED GaanNDBBL T REE — Bnccharls salicif61ia, — may be in cultivatioft 
An evergreen species of the Pacific region is Baccharis pilul&ris. 

[Seeds ; twig cuttings under glatt.'i 



Santollna dumEecTpartuaa. Lavbndbr Cotton (402) is a half-nmbby 

plant (11-2 feet) with aromatic alternate evergreen deeply-lobed silvery 
gray leaves and small globular beads of yellow (lowers, in summer. It is 
used South for the .shrubbery, but North mainly for carpet-bedding, for 
this latter purpose slips rooted in sand are liept throiisb the winter, 

[Twig cuttings.] 
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Garlnwicia BDd VacdniniD. The IIlcklebbbbibs and Blubbebrie8 
are nild plants rarely brought Into cultivation even for fruiting purpoaee, 
and thus scarcely need a place in this book. Still there are a few 
species which bave beautiful flowere, foliage, and fruit and belong 
to tbe very limited group which thrive in shady places. 

HiOH-BDSK Blubbbbbv — Vaccinlum atTocoocum (V. c<n7mb6Hum) — 
is a tall strai^ling Hhinib.4 to 12 feet witb yellowish green warty branches, 
alternate (isuatly entire leaves, white or pinkish tubular flowers in clusters 
on short leafless twigs, May, June, and abundant many-seeded blue-black 
berries, July, August. 

Dkerbebrt or Buckberrt — Vacclnium stamfneum — is a spreading 
branched shrub 2 to 6 feet with entiie-edged pale leaves and abundant green- 
ish white bell-sfaaped nodding flowers with projecting stamens, April to 
June. The large greenish or yellowish berries (J inch) are hardly edible. 
[Seeds, with difficulty ; divisions.] 



Fio. 408. — Deerberry. Fig. 409. — Farkleberry. 
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KEY TO HUCKLEBERRIES, BLUEBERRIES, 

ETC. 

* Berries 10-seeded, Gaylussacias. (A.) 

A. Leaves sprinkled with waxy dots, entire, deciduous. (B.) 
B. Leaves pale and glaucous beneath ; fruit blue, with bloom. 
Erect (2-4 feet high). Blue Tangle or Danoleberry 
— Gaylussacia frond6sa. 
B. Leaves green both sides ; shrubs under 3 feet. (C.) 

C. Bracts small, | inch, among the flowers and fruit; fruit 
sweet but seedy. Black Huckleberry (403) — Gaylus- 
sacia baccdta (G. resin 6sa). 
C. Bracts leafy and longer than the flower-stems ; fruit watery 
and insipid. Dwarf Huckleberry (404) — Gaylussacia 
dum6sa. 
A. Leaves thick, evergreen, serrate with the edges somewhat rolled. 
Shrub under 1^ feet high. Box Huckleberry — Gaylussacia 
brachycera. 

* Berries many-seeded — Vacciniums. (D. ) 

D. Flowers tubular or urn-shaped, not open-bell-shaped. (B.) 
E. Flowers and fruit solitary or in small clusters of 2-4. (P.) 
P. Shrubs under 2 feet high ; leaves under 1 inch long. (O.) 
O. Leaves entire, whitish beneath. Great or Bog Bilberry 

(406) — Vaccinium uligiubsum. 
G. Leaves minutely notched, green and shining both sides. 
Dwarf Bilberry — Vaccinium csespitbsum. 
P. Shrubs 2-16 feet high ; leaves 1-3 inches long. (H.) 
H. Leaves about entire, pale beneath. Oval-leaved Bil- 
berry — Vaccinium ovalifblium. 
H. Leaves minutely notched, green both sides. Thin-leaved 
Bilberry — Vaccinium membrankceum (V. myrtilloides). 
E. Flowers and fruit in larger clusters. (I.) 
I. Flowers elongated, 2 or 3 times as long as wide. Tall, 3-16 
feet. (J.) 
J. Flowers appearing before the leaves. Southern Black 

Huckleberry — Vaccinium virgitum. 
J. Flowers at the time of leaf-expansion. High-bush or 
Swamp Blueberry — Vaccinium corymb6sum. 
I. Flowers less elongated — not over 2 times as long as wide. 
(K.) 
K. Shrubs 3-16 feet high ; leaves densely hairy beneath. 
Black High Blueberry-^ Vaccinium atroc6ccum (V. 
corymb6sum). 
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K. Shrubs under 2 feet high. (L.) 
L. Twigs hairy; leaves entire; fruit blue, with bloom. 

Sour-top or Velvet-leap Blueberry — Vaccinium 

canad^nse. 
L. Twigs, leaves, and fruit hairy. Hairy Huckleberry 

— Vaccinium hirstitum. 

L. Twigs warty; leaves minutely notched; berries bluish 
black and glaucous. Low or Early Sweet Blueberry 

— Vaccinium peunsylvdnicum. 

L. Twigs smooth; leaves minutely notched; berries black 
without bloom. Low Black Blueberry — Vaccinium 
pennsylvanicum nigrum (V. nigrum). 
K. Shrubs generally over 2 feet high ; twigs green and warty ; 
leaves i>ale beneath. (M.) 

Leaves thick, about entire ; berry J inch, blue with a 
bloom. Late Low Blueberry — Vaccinium vacfllans. 
Leaves thin, sharply notched ; berry larger. Mountain 
Blueberry — Vaccinium corymbosum pdllidum (V. 
pallidum). 
D. Flowers open-bell-shaped. (N.) 
N. Flowers 4-notched; leaves evergreen, small, under 1 inch; 
shrub under 1 foot ; berries dark red. Cowberry or Foxberry 
(406) —Vaccinium Vitis-Idfea. 
N. Flowers 5-notched ; leaves evergreen, } inch or less long; 
creeping plant, with black berries, hardy South. Evergreen 
Vine Blueberry (407) — Vaccinium crassif61ium. 
N. Flowers 5-notched ; leaves deciduous ; shrubs over 2 feet. (O.) 
O. Stamens much exserted ; berry green or yellow ; shrub 2-6 
feet high. Deerberry or Buckberry (408) — Vaccinium 
stamfneum. 
O. Similar to the last, berry larger, shining black. ''A valu- 
able shade-enduring ornamental shrub.'^ Southern Goose- 
berry — Vaccinium melanocdrpum. 
O. Stamens included ; berry black, ripe in Oct. Shrub or tree 
8-30 feet. Farkleberrt or Sfarkleberry (409) — Vac- 
cinium arbbreum. 

Arctostiphylos. This genus contains a number of species (30) of 
shrubs or small trees and includes some trailing vines. All in cultivation 
here are American. (Only the trailing species are hardy North and of 
course are omitted.) The leaves are alternate, usually evergreen with 
entire margins. Flowers small, globular in terminal Clusters, panicles, 
in spring. Fruit a red berry. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 



ARCTOSTAPHYLOS 




Fia, 413.— Bristly Aretoatiphylos. 
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KEY OF FOKMS OF AKCTOSTAPHYLOS FKOM THE 
PACIFIC REGION HARDY ONLY SOUTH 

* Leaves smooth and fruit on smooth stems. (A.) 
A. Flowers in umbet-like clusters ; shrub 3-10 feet. Dowht Abc- 
TosTAPHTLOB (410) — Arctostaphjlos piSngena. 

A. Fiowers in elongated clusters ; shrub or tree to 30 feet. Man- 
ZAMTA (411) — ArctoataphylOB Manzanita. 

■ Leaves smooth ; fruit Hteme glandular. (B.) 

B. Flowers in elongated clusters ; shrub or tree 8-25 feet. Pale- 
lb a tbd Arctost a phtlos (412) — Arotostaphylos glahca. 

B. Flowers in spreading clusters, light pink on stichy atems ; 5-15 
feet. Moat omBmental. Viscid Arctostaphylos — Arcto- 
staphyloa Tlscida. 

" Leaves more or less hairy ; twigs bristly. (C.) 
G. Flowers in dense short panicles ; 2-6 feet. Hardiest species. 
Bristly Abctostaphvlos (413) — Arctostaphylos t«ment6sa. 

C. Flowers in leafy clusters; fruit bristly. Pbingle's Abctoi 
STAPHTLOS (414) —ArctoataphylOB Pringlei. 

G. Flowers in nodding dense racemes rose-colored ; fruit smooth. 
BicoLOBitn Arctostaphylob (416) — ArctoataphylOB hicolor. 



ANDROMEDA 

^bntns ITnido. The Strawberet Tbei 
]5 feet with evergreen ample alternate 
nearly entire leaves (2-3 laches), glob- 
ular red berries (} inch) with mftny 
aeeda and ovate white to red flowers 
(about ^ iDCb loug) in nodding cIub- 
tere. The bloom and the fruit of the , 
preceding year are both on the shru'j 
through the fall and render the plant 
very decorative. The leaves are a 
InstrouB smooth green. Hardy only far 
SoDtb. [Seeds; twig cuttings,] 

AnSnimeda. For our purpose this 
old genus name ia much the better one 
For a large number of beautiful shrubs 
which have clusters of small tubular 
urn-shaped and globular floweis form- 
ing small S-vaJved dry capsules with 
many seeds. The leaves are simple, 
alternate with entire or notched edges. 
Moat of them will be found in. plant 



(416) Is a tree-like shrub 8 to 



— Strawberry Tree. 



Fio. 417. — Scurfy Andromeda, 



Fia. 418. — Leather Leaf. 
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Fia. 419. — CateBby'dLeucothoe. Fio. 420. — MonntiimFetter Bttsh. 

catalogues under this name. The group has been bo divided by late beta- 
niflta, baaed upon such microscopic characters, that the average student 
cannot properly separate them. (The new names are given at the end.) 
[Seeds, in spring ; layers ; twig cuttingB.] 



Fro. 421, — Japan Fetter Bush. Fia.422. — MarsbAndromeda. 



ANDHOMEDA 



Fio. 423. — FetteiBuah. Fio. 424. — Privet Andiomeda. 



Fio, 420. — Beautiful Zenobia. Fto. 426. — SirampLencothoe. 



LESCRIPTIOXa OF THE SHRUBS 



Fio. 427. — Sourwood. Fia. 42H. — Stagger-bnah. 



KEY TO THE ANDEOMEDA-LIKE SHRUB3 

• Leaves thick and evergreen (Privet Andromeda of tbe 2d • la nearly 
evergreen). (A.) 
A. Flowers very email, J inch long, globular, nodding and clus- 
tered in axils of Homenhat reduced leaves, Feb.-Aprit. Shrub 
or tree witU Bcarfy twigs, 6-25 feet tall. Scubft ANOROMEUi 
(417) — Andromeda (Xolfsma) ferraglnea. 
A. Flawers more elongated — usually twice as long as wide. (B.) 
B. Flowers in one-sided racemes. (C) 

C. Flower-clusters with large leaf-like bracts as long as the flow- 
ers, April-June ; leaves densely covered with small round 
scurfy scales. Shrub 1-4 feet high. Lbathbb Lbap (418) 
— Chamteddiphne calyculAta. 
C. Bracts, of the flower clusters, much smaller or absent. (D.) 
D. Leaves large, S-H inches, with bristly-tipped teeth ; flow- 
ers slender (nearly J inch long), April. 2-6 feet, hardy 
with protection to Hew York. Catesbi's LbucothoE 
(419) — Leucfithoe Catesbtei. 
D. Leaves somewhat smaller witbaut bristly teeth ; young 
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twigs hairy. 2-6 feet, hardy. Downy Leucothoe — Leu- 
cothoe axillaris. 
D. Leaves (1-3 inches) with small teeth and bristly edges, 
black-dotted beneath ; flower-clusters somewhat nodding, 
May. 2-6 feet Mountain Fetter Bush (420) — Andro- 
meda floribiinda (Pi^ris floribunda). 
D. Similar to the last but the flowers are much larger and in 
more drooping clusters and the plant is much taller — to 
30 feet. Japan Fetter Bush (421) — Pieris japdnica 
(P.ovalif61ia). 
D. Similar to the last two but with larger leaves, 3-5 inches 
long. Indian Fetter-bush — Pieris f ormbsa. 
B. Flowers in pendent terminal umbels ; leaves linear, entire with 
rolled edges. 1-3 feet. Marsh Andromeda (422) or Wild 
Rosemary — Andromeda polifblia. 
B. Flowers in close axillary umbels ; leaves oval, entire with 
slightly rolled edges. Fetter Bush (423) — Lyonia nftida 
(Pieris nitida) . 
« Leaves thinner and deciduous. (B.) 
E. Flowers globular or rounded-bell-shaped, only about as long as 
wide. (P.) 
P. Flowers very small, J inch, abundant, in panicled terminal 
clusters, May-July; leaves firm (almost evergreen), entire, 
1-2^ inches long. Privet Andromeda or Male Berry (424) 
— Lyonia ligustrina (Andromeda paniculd,ta). 
P. Flowers larger, J inch, and more bell-shaped ; branching 
shrubs 3-7 feet: handsome plants hardy to Massachusetts if 
somewhat protected. (G.) 
G. Lower surface of leaves green ; blooming May, June. 
Beautiful Zenobia (425) — Andromeda (Zen6bia) speci6sa. 
G. Leaves. densely glaucous. Glaucous Zenobia — Andromeda 
(Zen6bia) pulverul^nta. 
E. Flowers tubular or urn-shaped, about twice as long as wide. (H.) 
H. Flowers about J inch long in one-sided racemes, very sweet- 
scented, April-June; Good for shady places, though growing 
well in the open ; hardy. (I.) 
I. Shrubs to 12 feet blooming April, May. (J.) 
J. Racemes much curved ; capsule decidedly 5-lobed. Wild 
in dry woods ; 2-10 feet. Mountain Leucotho£ — Leuc<5- 
thoe recdrva. 
J. Racemes nearly straight ; capsule not lobed. Growing in 
swamp ; 6-12 feet. Swamp Leucothoe (426) — Leuco- 
thoS racei!n6sa. 
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I. Tree to 60 feet j blooming June, July. Flowering when Bmall 
anil shrub-like ; leaves sour. Sourwood (427) or Sobrel- 
THEE — OjtydSndrum arbdreum. 
H. Flowere Ifu^r, j inch long, in side-umbels, white or faintly 
pink, May-July. A beautiful shrub, 1-4 feet. Staggbr-bdsh 
(42S) — Ly6nia mariina (Pieriamari&na). 



Erica. The Hbaths and Heatheb are all small-leaved, shrubby plants 
with usually small 4-lobed, bell- or um-shaped flowets. The leaves arc 
scale- or linear-shaped and arranged on the stems in alternate, opposite, or 
whorled positions. The fruit is a 4-celled capsule. But few are in culti- 
vation in the open in America because of our hot and dry summers. 
Only three have escaped and grow without cultivation. These are F.uro- 
pean species, although those cultivated in Europe are mainly from South 
Africa. The African species are practically unknown in America except- 
ing in conservatories. 

The smaller leaves, the 4-lobed flowers, and the 4-celled fruit will sepa- 
rate the heatlia from the andromedas. [Seeds ; twig cuttings, ] 




-Heallier. Fio. 433, 
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KEY TO HEATHS AND HEATHER 

■ Hardy heaths with the leaves whorled, (A.) 

A. Spring.Lluoming (March-May) , flowers bell-^aped white or red. 

Pink Moor Heath (429) — Erica cimea. 
A. Summer- and fall-blooming. (B.) 
B. Leavea whorled generally in 3's ; flowers about \ inch long. 

Scotch Heath (430) — Erica cinfirea, 
B. Leaves whorled in 4's or S's. (C.) 

C. Pod without hairs ; flowers white or purplish red. Cosnish 

Hbath — Erica T£LgatiB. 
C. Pod with long rough hairs ; branches rigid. Cobsican 

Heath — Erica strlcta. 
C. Pod velvety ; leaves with rolled edges ; flowers rosy. Bell 
Heatheb — Erica T^trallx. 

■ Hardy heather with leaves opposite and covering the stem. Hbathek 

or LiHQ (431) — CaJhina TulgAris. 
• Leaves alternate and white below; flowera drooping in long racemes. 
Needs protection Noriii. Ibihh Heath (132) — Babdicia (Menzi- 
tsia) poIif61ia. 



Fio. 133. — Mountain 'Laurel.' Fig. 134. — Sheep 'l^nrel.' 
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Eilmia. The Kalmias or Ambbicah ' Ladbelb ' am ftmoug the moHt 
beiuitiful dirabB in cuItLva,tion. About all are hardy throughout and 



should be cultivated much n 
peculiarities of the Kalmias ai 



e generally than they are. The apecial 
,n the flowers, which are cup-shaped with 
ten hollons in which the anthers are 
heldtLll released by the action of 
insects. The leaves are entire, and 
alternate, opposite, or whorled in 

So many evergreen plants, of 
many families, both in America and 
Kurope are called laurels that it 
would be better to drop it as a name 
unless some distinctive modiBer can 
fix upon the plant intended. " The 
flower of Kalmla is one of those 
proposed as anational flower emblem, 
especiidly on account of the exquisiie 
symmetrical beauty of the single 
flower." Katmia is a puiely Ameri- 
can genus and deserves 
a distinctive nar 
best plan woul 
always call thes 
can plants K. 

They are less particular about soil and position than t 

Eliododendrou, growinj well in sandy and loamy 

soils and especially thriving in damp shady places. 
Bboad-leaved Kaluia, Mountain 'Ladhel,' 

or Calico BuBH(4a3) — Kalmla latif61ia— is gen- 
erally a shrub 4 to 10 feet high, though Eometimesa 

tree to 30 feet, with a rounded head and evergreen, 

alternate (or irregularly whorled), entire, glossy 

leaves 3-4 inches long. The flowers are white or 

rose-colored in larf;e terminal ciustera, May and 

June. The individual flowers are about { inch 

Narrow-leaved Kalhia, Shkep 'Laurel,' 
Lahbkili. or Wickt (434) — Kilmia angustifftlia 
is alow 'shrub, 1 to 8 feet high, with usually narrc 
evergreen, opposite (or whorled in threes) leaves ■"">«.»- 

1 to 2i inches Ions. The flowers are of manyshadeKot red to purple in lateral 
ciustera, June and July. The Individual flowers are nearly j inch broad. 



Fig. 435. — Pale Ealmia. 



Fio. 436. — Hairy 
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Pale Kalhia, Palb or Swakp 'Laubbl' (436) — Kalmia ^lailca 

orpolifiilia — is a email shrub 1 to 2 feet high witlt2-edged stems, opposite 
or whorled evei^^reen leaves J to 2 inches long, white beneath with a 
bloom which can be rubbed ofF ; these leaves have rolled edges. The 
flowers are on slender stems, red or purplish in color, In terminal clusters 
(umbels) in summer and r&nge from J to j inch broad. 

Hairt Kalhia or 'Laubkl ' (436) — Kaimia biisiita — is a branching 
shrub 1 to 2 feet high with alt«mat« evergreen small leaves, J to J inch 
long. Both leaves and stems are covered with hairs. The flowers, { to 
1 inch broad, are usually solitary in the ajdls of the leaves, rose-purple 
in color. 



Fia. 43T. — WhiteSwampAzalea. Flo. 433. — Smooth Azalea. 

Deciduodb-leavbd Kalhia or White Wickt — Kalmia cuneftta — is a 

low shrub with deciduous mostly alternate wedge-shaped leaves } to 2 
inches long. The flowers are in small lateral clusters, white or pinkish in 
color, about ) inch broad, in spring. 

The last two species are probably hardy only in the middle stales and 
In the South and are the least ornamental of any of the Kalmias. [Seeds.] 

Azilea. The Azai.bab are among the most inlere«ting of flowering 
shrubs. In the size and abundance of bloom and in the brightness and 
variety of coloring there ia hardly anything in the vegetable kingdom 
which can equal the beauty of this group of plants. Some species are 
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Fio. iJ9. — Finxter Flower. Fio. MO. — Flattie A 



Fia, Ml. — Puutic Azalea. Fio. 442.— Vasey'i AaUea. 
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hardy in the extreme North, many others are hardy only in the Gulf 
states. Besides the regular species there are numerous hybrids interme- 
diate in character, and some have flowers so double in form and variegated 
in color as to disguise their character to the extent that they hardly 
seem Azaleas. Like the roses, there are so many named varieties as to 
defy description except in a large book devoted to them alone and fur- 
nished with colored illustrations. 

The leaves are alternate or clustered at end of branches, entire or 
bristly-toothed and generally deciduous. The flowers when single are 
funnel-shaped, somewhat lopsided, with 6 or 10 usually long stamens. The 
fruit is a large 6-valved many-seeded capsule. They grow best in peaty 
or sandy soil in moist and somewhat shady situations. 

[Tv^g cuttings ; layers ; seeds ; grafting of named varieties on seedlings 
of hardy species.] 



KEY TO MANY OF THE AZALEAS 

* Leaves and flowers from different buds, flowers in terminal clusters, 
leaves deciduous. (A.) 
A. Corolla with a slender tube about as long as the spreading por- 
tion, hairy and jglandular outside, stamens (5) longer than the 
lobes. (B.) 
B. Flowers white (or tinged red) blooming after the leaves expand, 
very fragrant. (C.) 
C. Flowers 1 J-2 inches long, very sticky or gummy outside, June, 
July; branchlets with stiff hairs ; shrub 4-8 feet. White 
Swamp Azalea (437) — Rhododendron visc6sum (Azalea 
vlsc6sa) . 
C. Flowers 2 inches long, June, July; branchlets about smooth; 
shrub 8-10 feet. high; style and stamens red. Smooth Aza- 
leas (438) — Khodod^ndron arbor^scens (Azalea arbor^s- 
cens). 

C. Flowers 2-^i inches long with yellow on the upper lobe. May, 
June; branchlets generally smooth; shrub 2-6 feet. Cali- 
fornia Azalea — Azalea occidentals (Rhododendron oc- 
cidentdle). 

B. Flowers usually pink though sometimes nearly white, blooming 
early, about when the leaves expand, April, May, slightly 
fragrant ; shrub 3-6 feet. Pink Azalea or Pinxter Flower 
(439) — Rhododendron nudiflbrum (Azalea nudifl6ra). 

B. Flowers yellow, orange, or flame color. (D.) 

D. Orange to flame color, nearly 2 inches broad, without odor 
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or nearly so, May, June, stamens thickened near the middle; 
shrub 4-10 feet. Flamb Azalba (440) — Rhododendron 
^ calendul^ceum (Azalea calenduldx;ea). 

D. Yellow and very fragrant, 2-2J inches broad, May; branch- 
lets hairy ; shrub 2-6 feet. Rare in cultivation but hybrids 
have been given the name. Pontic Azalea (441) — Azalea 
p6ntica. 
B. Flowers white, yellow, orange, pink, red, lilac, etc., blooming 
May-July. Hybrid or Ghent Azaleas — Azalea ganda- 
v^nsis. 
A. Corolla with a broader tube which is pubescent but not glandular 
outside, stamens (6) shorter than the spreading portion, flowers 
yellow, orange, or pink blooming at time of leaf expansion, 
April, May; branches hairy. Shrub 3-8 feet. Chinese Aza- 
lea — Azalea sinensis (Rhododendron sin^nse). 
A. Corolla with a short tube and broadly spreading border, rose- 
purple without spots, smooth outside, stamens 10, blooming 
before the leaves, April, May. (E.) 
E. Shrub 1-3 feet ; leaves glaucous beneath. Rhodora — Rhodo- 
dendron canad^nse (Azalea canadensis). 
E. Shrub 3-8 feet ; leaves yellowish beneath. Rhombic-leaved 
Azalea — Azalea rhdmbica (Rhododendron rhombfcum). 
A. Corolla with a short tube, broadly spreading border and upper 
lobes spotted. (P.) 
P. Stamens usually 7 (rarely 6) ; bloom before leaves ; shrub 6-15 
feet. Vase y' 8 Azalea (442) — Azalea Vfiseyi (Rhododendron 
Vaseyi). • 

P. Stamens 10 ; blooming with the leaves ; shrub 2-5 feet ; branches 
glandular-hairy. (G.) 
G. Flowers purple. Azalea (Rhododendron) Albr^chtii. 
G. Flowers pale rose color with brownish spots. Azalea Schlip- 
p^nbachii. 
* Leaves and flowers from the same terminal bud ; leaves thick and gen- 
erally evergreen; stamens 5-10. Shrub 1-8 feet. Evergreen 
Azalea — Azalea indica (Rhododendron fndicum) — and its many 
named varieties and hybrids. 

Rhododendron. The Rhododendrons are among the most beautiful 
of flowering evergreens. In spring and early summer, when in bloom, 
the bushes, entirely covered with great heads of the large bright colored 
flowers and, through the year, the large thick glossy foliage render the 
Rhododendrons objects of great beauty. There are three or four species 
from which the endless hybrids have been obtained. One of these is from 
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India, Tr£b 'Laurel' (443) — Rbododeodron arb6reum, — another from 
Asia Minor, Pontic Rhoiioiibndioh (444) — Rhododendron pdntioum, — 
and two are from America, Catawba Rhododbndbon (446) — Rhododen- 
dron catawbi^nse—- and Great 'Lackel* (44G) — Rhododendron maxi- 
mum. The leaves are alternate, ofteo clustered at enda of branches, uauallj 
large, thick and leathery. The flowers are large bell-ehaped and somewhat 
irregularly 6-lobed. Tbe stamens are usaally 10 and slightly projecting 
from tbe corolla. The fruit is a usually large capsule splitting into 5 or 
10 valves and with many minute aeeda. The terminal buds in winter are 
large and many-scaled. The plants are generally from 4 to 8 feet high, 
though a number of alpine and northern species reach only to the height of 
1 toSfeet, whilesome Himalayan species grow to the height of 30 to60feet. 



Fio. 44a.— Tree 'lAurel.' Fio. 444. — Pontic Rhododendron. 

A soil free from clay or lime is found best tor Rhododendrons and a 
slightly shaded position Is natural for many species. The soil should ba 
well drained but watering is necessary iii our dry summers. 

Tbe Rhododendrons vie vrith the roses in the endless number of species 
and hybrids. Though there have been many attempts, no book has made 
practical tbe distinction of the varieties. A few American wild species 
and one from Asia are here described. 

Our northern wild species, Great 'Laubel' (446) — Rhododendron 
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m&ximum, — grows from 6 to 20 (occctsioDnllj 40) feet bigta. It baa pale 
rose to nearly white flowers an inch broad with some greenish in the 
tbniat and reddish oi jellowiab spota on the upper side. It blooms Jaly 
and August. 

The AUeghanian species, Catawb* Bbododbhdboh (i46) — Bhodo- 
dendron catawbitnse, — grows UBuslI; from 3 to 6 (occasiouoll; 20) feet 
high. It lias lilac-purple flowers 1} 
inchea broad and blooms in June. 

The Californiah Bhododbn- 
DBOH — Rhododendron califiimicuin 
— grows about 8 (rarely 20) feet high. 
It has pink or purple flowers with 
the lobes more frilled or crisped than 
the aUiTe, 

The species so far given are all 
rather tall and without scurfy scales 
on the lower sides ot the leaves. A 



Fra. 445, — Catawba BbododeDdmn. | 
small American species, Dotted- 

LB*VBD RHODOnKNDROW (447) — 

Rhododendron punct&tum, — rarely 
grows more than 5 feet high and 
has small leaves 2 to 6 inches long 
with glajidular hairs and scales on 
the lower sides. The flowera are 
in small clusters more fuiineU 
shaped, pale rose with greenish 



Fio. 446. — Qreat'Lanrel.' 



All the above have flowers In clustera from large bnds and fully ever- 
green leaves. There are species from eastern Asia where each flower is 
from a separate bud and the leaves are only half evergreen. They 
are the earliest to bloom, March to April. Probably the commonest 
of these is Daiiuiiian Khododbbdrom (448) — Rhododendron dahtiri- 
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cum (R. dadricum), — with small leaves rolled at the edges and broWnlah 
beneatl). 

[Seeds; twig cnttingB; layers; grafting of -varieties on seedlings of 
. hardv Btiecles.1 



:t, densely branched evergreen shrub sim- 
a the Ledums, with small thick oval rolled- 
edged leaves (i inch long). The 6-petaled flowers are only about J inch 
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broad, white or pinkiab in color, with 10 purple anthera to tbe stAmens, 
Aprii to June. Tbe seed pod (capsule) is BmaJI, erect, 5-valved, many- 
seeded. To thrive It neede a sandy soil but grows well in either shade 
or sun. Good for rockeries or as a border plant. 

[Seeds i layers, In autumn.] 



Fro. 490. — Broad-leaved Labrador Pio. 4G1. — Glandulai'lAbrkdor 



Pio. «a. — SandMyrtto, Fio. 453. — 8vre«t Clethia. 



CHIMAPHILA AND PYROLA 
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Clithra. The Clethrsw or Sweet Pgpferscbres are beautiful sweet- 
Bcenled shrubs with wliite flowera In terminal slender erect, or sliglitly 
nodding, cliiaters in late sunimer and fall. The leaves are alternate, 
Bharp-pointed, feather- veined and serrated. The flowers have the 5 petals 
Bligbtly united at base and 10 Btamens. The fruit is a 3-aiigled S-valved 
capsule with numerous seeds, remaining on through the year. 

The best and most hardy species, 3 to 10 feet high. Sweet Clethha ot 
SwEBT Pbppbrbdsh (463) — Clfethra alnif ilift, — has the leaves wedge- 




FiG. 464. — Spotted Wintergreen. 



FiQ. 455, — Pipaisaewa. 



shaped at base and widest beyond the middle. The next in hardiness la 
found wild from Virginia soulh. Southern Cleihra or Mountain Pkf- 
fERBUHH — Clethra acuminata, — a taller plant, to 15 feet, with larger 
leaves, 2 to 7 inches long, widest about the middle and the flowers mote 
nodding and more hairy. Besides these two Sweet Pepperbuahes there are 
other and more tender species found wild in the Gulf states and Mexico 
which might he, hut probably are not yet, in cultivation. The tallest 
species, to 30 feet, la from eastern ^sia, Philipfinb Clbthra — Clethra 
canSscens; it has such compoimd clusters as alnif6lia but is probably 
not hardy North. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers i divisions.] 

ChlmiphlU and Pyrola. The Wintbroheens and FrpaiflSEWAs are 
woody plants hardly tall enough to be included in a book of shrubs, but 
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Fio. iJ8. — Bob; Plumbago. FiQ. 439.— Red-berried ArdUla. 
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e have Buch beauty ot evergreen folii^ and of bloaaom as to Induce 
n and figure them. The one with the most beautiful foliage 



Fia. 460. — Souttiern Buckthorn. Fio. 461. — Oleander. 

is the Spotted Wintgrorben (464) — Chimsphila maculita, — with 

notched dark green leaves mottled witb vblte along the vehis. A slightly 

taller plant with similar flowers but 

with unmottled bright green leavefl 

la the PipsissEw* (465) — Chima- 

phila nmbellitta. Still other tiiiiter- 

greena are occasionally cultivated 

belonging to the genua Pyrola ; 

they are practically siemless plants 

with clusters of nodding Sowers 

on stalks 4 to 20 inches tall. All 

torm &-vatved many-aeeded pods. 

Two of these Pyrola wintergreens 

worthy ol mention are Rorsn- 

LEATBD WiNTEBOEEEN Pyrolft 

araericiua — and Ghebntsh-klow- 

eredWintbrqbebs(458)— I'yrnla 

cblorintha. The {"yrolas and Chl- 

mapbilas are difficult to cultivate ' 

and succeed only in shady places 

in peaty soil. When removing Fia. 462. — Sweet-scented Oleander. 
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ibem from the wooda, where found, care should be taken to secnre a 
large ball of earth. [Divisions.] 

Plnmbigo. The Pluhbaoos are generally blue or violet-colored 
flowering plants hardy only South but often cultivated outdoors North in 
summer. The flowers have a slender 
tube and broadly spreading 5-lobed 
border, sal vfr-sh aped, growing in 
terminal clusters. The leaves are 
simple, entire-edged, smooth, usually 
in alternate clusters along the stems. 
This clustering of the leaves and the 
slender-tubed Sowers will separate 



Fig. 463. — Broad-leaved Stores, 
the Plumbagos from other shrubs. 
The different varieties of shrubby 
forms have blue, violet, rose, and 
white flowers blooming continuously 
from spring to fall in the North. All 
the species are more or less climbing 

in habit; they show this especially Fio. 461. — Japanese Storaz. 

in the extreme South where they are 

hardy. The fruit is a thin-coated one-seeded pod. The one species in 
most general cultivation has azure-iilue flowers, except in the white 
variety, and blunt-tipped tapering-based leaves. Cape Piombaoo (467) — 
Finmbago cap^nsis, — from South Africa. Another species, with red 
flowers, from South Asia, Rost Pldmbaco (468) — Plumbago ros6a, — has 
larger leaves somewhat clasping at base. [Twig cuttings.] 

Ardlala. This is a large genus of tropic trees and shrubs with thick 
evergreen leaves ; one of these is hardy in the extreme South and another 
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probably hardy farther north. They have small broadly Bpreading 4- to 6- 
parted flowers and l-aeeded berry-like drupes which remain on the plants 
oyer a year. 

Rkd-bebbied Ardisia (469) — Ardisia crenut&la — ia a neat Compact 
Bhrub with peculiar nayy-inargined alternate leaves and drooping clusters 
of very ornamental coral-red, berry-like drupes vjhich hang on for a year 
or more. The scaall flowers are red or roae-colored. 




Fio. 46B.— American Storai. Fio. «%.— Four-winged Silver Bell. 



Wbite-berribd Ardisia — Ardlaia japdnica — has whorled serrated 
leaves, white flowers on red stems, and drooping white berry-like drupes. 
While more hardy than the former, it is not nearly so beautiful. [Seeds.] 

Bnmilla. The Bohbliab are popularly called Rcckthorns and are 
thorny ahruba or trees with alternate clustered eniire-edged nearly or quit« 
evergreen leaves. This genus contains no species of any great ornamental 
value and is rarely found in cultivation. The species most frequently 
met with, False Bccktroks — Bumelia lanuginiisa, — has densely hairy 
evergreen leaves I to 2J inches long. The fruit ia a black berry nearly 
J inch long usually with one shining seed. The flowers are minute, white, 
clustered in the axils of the leaves in summer. This, though usually - 
shrubby, can grow to the height of .50 feet. Poutfikr 
(400) — Bumelia lycioldes — diSeis in having lesa haiiy, thinner, i 
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velnj, deciduous leaves. These are the only species which can be culti- 
vated nortli to MassachuBettH, and even these ueed protection. [Seeds.] 

HJiinm. The Oleanubbs have been very popular in the past a^ lub 
plBJitB North and hardy plants in the extreme South. The; are so well 
known that a full description is scarcely oecessarj. The leaves are ever- 
green, long, slender, entire, opposite or in whorls of 3's or 4's. The 



Fro. 467. — Two-winged Silver Boll. Fio. 48S. — Sweet-leaf. 

flowers are salver-shaped, an Inch or more broad and often double, bloom- 
ing through the whole summer. There are many colors, white, light 
pink, dark piuk, scarlet, and buff. When grown outdoots, they reach the 
height of 15 feet. The dif&culty in their culture is due to scale insects 
which prefer Oleanders to almost any other plants. The common Ole- 
ander (461) — Nerlum Olefinder — is without odor to the flowers. There 
is SwBKT-scBNTBD Olbandbh (462) — Neriiuu odftrum, — which does not 
grow so tall. [Twig cuttings.] 

Styraz. This is a large group, 70 species, of mwnly tropic trees 
and shrubs. A few are both hardy and beautiful enough to be in cultiva- 
tion in tlie United States, There are several wild American species. 
The first three below are hardy, if somewhat protected, north to Maasa- 
chuaetts ; the fourth, to Philadelphia ; the last, only South. They all 
have alternate simple usually notched leaves, and clustered drooping some- 
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wbat betl-Bbaped wbite flowers. The petals are somewhat united at base. 
The fruit is a, one- or two-sided dry 
drupe \ to nearly 1 Inch long in tbe 
different species. All the species are 
loose and spreading in habit. 

Broad-lbavbd Stoeax (403) — Sty- 
rax Ob^ia — has broad rounded 
abruptly sharp-pointed leaves to 10 
inches long with coarse notches beyond ' 
the middle. The fragrant drooping 
dowersare } inch long in clusters 6 to 7 
inches long. May. The pointed fruit is 
] inch long. 

Jafambsb Storas (464) — Styrax 
ji^nica — bas smaller leaves, 1 to 3 
inches, and the smaller floweiB, } 
inch long, are in fewer (3- U> 0-) 
flowered clusters, June, July. Both of 
these species from Japan form occa- 
sionally small trees growing lo the height of 30 feet. The other 
species, given below, are only shrubs usually less than 8 feet high. 

Amebican Storas (485) — Styrax 
americ&na — ha« small, 1 to 3 inches 
long, slightly notched smooth leaves and 
often solitary flowers in the axils, April 
to June. The rounded fruit is only about 
^ inch in size. 

Labob-leaved Ahsrican Storas — 
Styrax grandifblla — baa large leaves, 2 
to 6 inches long, with the lower surface 
light colored and velvety with hairs, and 
the fragrant flowers in loose clusters S 
U> 6 inches long. May ; the individual 
^ flowers are fully } inch long with broadly 
spreading petals. ' 

Caufornia Storax — Styrax calif Ar- 
nica. Tbe species so far described have 
their petals almost always 5 in number, 
but this California species has 5 to 8 nar- 
row petals forming blossoms | inch long, 
April. The leaves are usually notched 
in tbe other species, but this has small, 1 to 2^ inches long, entire- 
edged leaves. [Fresh seeds ; layers.] 



Tia. 470. — RoyalJasmine. 
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Halisia (Mohrod^ndron). The Silver Bblls or Snowdrop Trbes 

are large Bhrubs or amall trees with beautiful whiM bell-like hanging 
floweis with 4 lobes, in spring before tbe le&ves are fullj expanded, fliey 
grow well in the shade, but are not fully hardy north of Philadelphia 
except with some protection. The hardiest species is tbe fimt one given 
below ; there are but three species, all American. The fruit is elongated, 
ridged, dry, 1- to 3-seeded ; the leaves are simple, alternate, deciduous, 
feaUier-veined, notched. 



Fio. 4T1. — Sweet Yellow JaBmine. Fio. 473. — Italian Yellow Jasmine. 

FocR-wiNOED Silver Bbll, Snowdrop Trbe, or OposacM Wood 
(46€) — Halesia Carolina (H. tetraptera, Mohrodendron carollnum) . Fmit 
4-ridged or winged (11-2 iiiclies long), the ridges not eitending down 
the stalk. Flowers about an inch long, leaves 2 to 7 inches long, oval, 
.finely notched. This ia the largest, moat hardy, and most tree-like species, 
reaching the height of 60 feet or more. 

Two-winqeI) Silver Hkll ('467) — Ilalesia dfptera. Fruit 2-winged 
(li-2 inches Ions), tl* ridgea or wings extending down the sialk. 
Flowers about an inch long. Leaves somewhat larger and more coarsely 
notched. A smaller and less hardy tree, seldom over 20 feet, usually 
a shrub. 

Su all-flower El) Silver Bell — Halesia parvifl^ra. Always shrubby 
with flowers less than J Inch long and 2-wi:iged fruit like the last but only 
about an inch long. 

Mkkuan'b Silver Bbll — llalesia Carolina Me&hanl — is a variety of 
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the first, above, with thicker leaves and more erect and bushy growth 
which seemingly does not produce good seeds afid is propagated only by 
grafting on the same, H. Carolina. [Fresh seeds (except Meehan^s)'.] 

Symplocos, Sweet-leaf. These constitute a large group, 150 species, 
of mainly tropic trees with alternate simple thick usually evergreen 
leaves ; generally white, 5-lobed flowers in clusters and berry-like black, 
red, or blue fruit. Only one species (possibly two) is either shrubby, 
hardy, or beautiful enough to need description here. 

Himalayan Sweet-leaf — Symplocos cratSBgoides, — 3 to 40 feet, has 
obovate leaves 1 to 2^ inches long, closely notched towards the tip and 
compound clusters, panicles (2-6 inches long), of small white fragrant 
flowers. May, June. The dry drupes ripen in September and last through 
the fall and winter, are bright blue in color and constitute the most beau- 
tiful feature of the plants: 

An American species, Sweetvleaf, Horse Sugar (468) — Symplocos 
tinctbria — to 18 feet, is almost evergreen with orange-brown fruit ; the 
leaves are nearly entire, 4 to 6 inches long; the flowers yellow, small, 
fragrant in dense clusters, April ; the fruit ripe in September. 

[Seeds, needing 2 years to grow; twig cuttings.] 

Jdsminam. The true Jasmines are popular shrubs and vines of easy 
culture, with white or yellow sweet-scented flowers. The corolla has a 
long tube and a spreading 4- to 9-lobed border. The leaves are either 
opposite or alternate and generally compound (odd-pinnate) of 3 to 9 
blades (some of the climbing species have but 1 blade, and thus apparently 
have simple leaves) . Most of the species need support even if not specially 
climbing in habit. Only the diffuse-growing and thus bushy jasmines 
are here given. Hardy only South, though two species, J. officinale 
and J. nudifl6rum, can be grown successfully north to Washington and, 
with protection, to Philadelphia. and New York. The fruit is 2-celled, 
2-seeded, 2-lobed, a twin berry. [Twig cuttings ; layers.] 
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♦Flowers white ; leaves opposite and compound. (A.) 
A. Leaves glossy, 5-7-bladed ; stems grooved ; flowers very fragrant 
in terminal clusters, in summer. This is the Jessamine or Jas- 
mine of the poets. Common White Jasmine or Jessamine (469) 
— Jasminum officinale. 
A Leaves glossy, 7-l)-bladed with about 3 of the end blades partially 
grown together ; branches angular and drooping ; flowers larger 
ipoar's shrubs — 18 
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than the last and apt to be tinged with red outside, ei 
fall. Indian or llurAL Jabmikb (470) (called by man; names) 
— JasmiDiun grandifl^rum. 
• Flowers yellow ; leaves allemate and compound. (B.) 
B. LeaveB glossy wltli 3-5 blunt blades ; branches nearly ronnd and 
stifF; flowers in small tenninal clustera, summer. Cohuoh 
Sweet Yellow Jasmine (471) — Jasminum odorallsslmum. 
B. Leaves thick, evergreen with 3-7 acute blades (rarely 1 blade), 
edges more or lees rolled ; flowers bright in open clusters, sum- 
mer and fall. Italian Txllow Jabiiiiie(4T2) — Jasminum 
hiunile. 
■ Flowers yellow ; leaves opposite, deciduous, of S rounded blades ; 
branches green, 4.jingled, stiff, twiggy. Where hardy, Washing- 
ton and South, it blooms well through most of the winter. 
Nakbd-flowebbd Jasuinb — Jasminum nudiflbram. 

Forsythia. The Forsithiab or Golden Bells are very ornamental 
early-flowering hardy deciduous shrubs which burst into bloom as the 
winter is leaving, the bright yellow 
bell- or star-shaped flowers fairly 
cover the naked branches before the 
hard frosts are over. The corolla 
has four long slender lobes. 

The tallest and most erect grow- 
ing species. Erect Forbtthia (473) 
— Forsythia viridlssima, —to 10 feet, 
has always simple, narrow, dark green 1 
sharp notches from the center to the tip 
what 4-sided green branches with th 

The other species In common c 
Weepino Forsythia (474) — Forsj 
pSnsa, — has broader and shorter leave) 
frequently S-lobed and occasionally 3-li 
weak almost trailing branches hollow in 
instead of with the plaited pith of 
species. This has two well-marked var 

trailing variety is called Siebold's Forsythia — „ ,., _-p^^ 
Forsythia Sifeboldi ; the more erect and vigoroos Foraythia. 

growing variety with many 3-bIaded leaves is 

Fortune's FoBSVTnrA — Forsythia Fortiinei. The first, Foraythia Sife- 
boldl, is well fitted to trail over arbors or fences, as ila slender branches 
grow 12 feet or more in length. 
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lliere Is a hybrid of the two species with arching or erect branches, 
the leaves much like F. viridlssima though occasioDally 3-lobed or 
3-bladed, the flowers like F. Fdrtimei, Hybrid Forbithia — Forsythia 
intemiMia. 

A species from Europe with small eutire-edged leaves, Edropeah For- 
srrHiA (476) — Foreythia europiea, — may be in cultivation. 

[Twig cuttings; seeds.] 




Fio. *74. — Weeping Forsythla, Fio. 476. — EnropeanForsythla. 



STilnga. The Lilacs are among the most popular groups of hardy 
shrubs in cultiTation. (It is very unfortunate that Linnsus, the father 
of modem botany, did. not leave the name Syringa where it belonged, 
with what he called Fhilad^lphus. lie it is who gave the name Syringa 
to the lilacs, although long usage still makes the name cling to the white. 
4-petaled flowers, his Philadelphus. ) The Lilacs came from Asia, and 
were introduced into America at about the time of its Hist settlement by 
tlie Whites There are about a dozen species m cultivation n ith Eiores 
of named varieties, including a number of hybrids The color word, 
Mac, indicates the general color of the flcwers but by cultivation, all 
shades and tints of lilic are found, in one direction towards red, m 
another towards blue, and in a third towards wliite There are three 
species which haie so nearly white flowers that they haie been called 
privets, mainly because of this color of blossoms , the difference between 
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Fio. 476. — FerBi&n Lilac. Fio, 4TT. — Gommon Lilac. 



Fio. 478 — Hloialajan Lilac. Fio. 479. — Thlck-leayed Lilac. 
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these two closely related groupa of pliiiiU is In the fruit; lilacs form 
lather Ito^e, } inch or more long, 2-valTed, often flattened, lew-aeeded 
capsules, while privets form rounded I- to S-seeded berries. All litacs 
have oppotite entire-edged leaves (except the Peisian, which in one vari- 
ety has lobed leaves). 

The violet-colored lilacs in cultivation havs Ihs two stamens almost 
within the tube bo that they show where the spreading border begins. 



Fio. 480.— Japan Tree Lilac. FlQ. 481. — Rousn Lilac. 

The yellowish -white (privet) lilacs have longer stamens projecting 
beyond the tube. The violewolored lilacs have larger flowers with 
comparatively longer tubes. These differences must be known, as there 
are white varieties of several of the other species. 

The smallest and narrowest leaves and the only lilai; with notched 
leaves Is found on Fbrsiah Lii.ac (476) — Syringa p^rsica. The one with 
leaves next in size, Rocbh Lii.ac — Syringa chinSnsia, — belongs to a 
hybrid of this species and the Couhok Lilac (47T) — Syringa vulgaris. 
The Rouen lilac has a. number of varieties diCFering m^nly In the color of 
the flowers: wliite flowers, ftlba ; pale purplish, MetSnsis; purplish-red, 
Souge&na ; double flowers, dtiples. 

Many species and varieties have the characteristic Iliac leaves, with 
a broad, nearly square base, tapering sides, and a sharp point. The 
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Privet Lilacs, with rather creamy flowers, have oval leaves, and in the 
case of the Tree Lilac they are very large — often 6 or 7 inches long. 

[Seeds; suckers; divisions; twig cuttings.] 

KEY TO THE LILACS 

* True Lilacs, with the larger flowers, longer tube (much longer than 

the border), and short stamens hardly projecting beyond the 

corolla. (A). 

A. Clusters of flowers with leaves at base ; leaves whitish beneath 

and acute at both ends, edge of leaves with fine hairs ; branches 

round. (B.) 

B. Stamens attached near middle of tube; clusters narrow, 

blooming late, June. Hungarian Lilac — Syringa Josiksea. 

B. Stamens attached near upper end of tube. Himalayan Lilac 
(478) — Syringa vill6sa. 

A. Clusters of flowers without leaves at base, growing from lateral 
buds, the terminal bud suppressed. (C.) 

C. End of anthers not reaching the mouth of the very slender 
tube ; leaves dark green above, grayish green below, 1-3 inches 
long. Small Tinghiang — Syringa pub^scens. 

C. Anthers longer, tube broader. (D.) 
D. Leaves green and smooth on both sides, square or cordate at 
base. (E.) 
£. Leaves almost reniform, often broader than long. Earliest 
Lilac to bloom, • May. Thick-leaved Lilac (479) — 
Syringa obld.ta. 
£. Leaves ovate, very variable ; many named varieties. 
Common Lilac (477) — Syringa vulg&ris. 
D. Leaves narrowed at base, lJ-4 inches long. (P.) 
P. Leaves over half as wide as long. Rouen Lilac (481) — 

Syringa chin^nsis. 
P. Leaves less than half as wide as long. (G.) 
G. Flowers pale lilac. Persian Lilac (476) — Syringa 

p^rsica. 
G. Flowers white. White Persian Lilac — Syrmga p6r- 
sica diba. 
P. Leaves with notched and lobed edges; clusters small. 
Fern-leaved Lilac — Syringa p^rsica lacini&ta. 

♦ LWusTRiNA Lilacs, with yellowish- white flowers and stamens, 

extending beyond the border of the short tube, little longer than 
the calyx. (H.) 
H. Base of leaf usually narrowed, 2-4 inches long, 1-1 J broad; 
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etamenH about a& long aa the lobed t>order. Crinese Lilac — 
Syringa pekin^nsis, 
B. Base of leaf usually rounded. (L) 
I. Stamens about twice as long aa tbe border ; leaves 2-6 incbes 
long, 1^-2^ broad. Sbrubto 12 feet. Anus Lilac — Syringa 
amur^nais. 
I. Stamens about as long as the border; leav^ 3-7 inches long; 
SoweTB in large cluslers, often a foot long. Tree lo 30 feet. 
Jafan Tbhb Lilac (480) — Syringa japdnica, 

Ligdstmiii. Tbe Pritbtb are closely related to tbe lilacs but when 
tbey form seeds have tbem inclosed in rounded usually black berriea in- 
stead of in dry pods. They have smooth bright opposite enllre-edged 
leaves, 4-lobed white flowers in clusters, June to Aug., and rounded 1-to 3- 



Tia. 182. -California Privet. Fio. 483. — Common Privet. 

seeded berries lasting through much of tbe winter. All the species retain 
their leaves well into tbe fall and in the South there are a number of 
Hpecies with evergreen leaves. 

The so-called California Privet (482) — Ligustnim ovalifblium, — is 
now, beginning of the 20ili century, the most popular of the hedge plants 
In the North, It is a handsome smooth dark green plant with somewhat 
stiff «rect branches. 
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CoHMOH PRITBT (483) — Ligustmm vulgire — growg to about the eame 
height, to 16 feet. This has flowers with a shorter tube and more Bpread- 
Ing border. Both have varieties nith variegated foliage. The Couhoh 
pHivBT has one variety with weeping branches, Lignstmm vulgire 
pendulum. 



Via. 484. — Wax Privet. Fio. 485. — Thick-leaved Privet. 

There are a dozen or more privets in cultivation with scores of named 
varieties. The one with the narrowest leaves, evergreen and hardy 
South, is Ligustnim Massalongiftnum. It has warty and hairy twigs. 
Others, with ht^r-covered twi^, are, Ib6ta, amur^nse, and nepaldnse, 

[Seeds — a year or two to grow ; twig cuttings.] 



KEY TO THE PRIVETS 

* Slender-flowered Privets, tube 2-3 times aa long as the 4-lobed 

border. (A. ) 

A. Branches hairy or velvety. (B.) 

B. Leavesslender and tapering at both ends, evergreen; to 3 feet; 

hard; South ; blooming July, Aug. Ligustrum MaBBalongi&nnm. 

B. T.onvrs broader, oval to ovate, 1-2J Inches long, deciduous. 
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C. Flowers In erect Inch-long clusters nllh the flowers practi- 
cally without BMms, June ; leaves hair; at edges. Shrah to 
6 feet. Brioht-f SUITED Frivkt — LiguBtrum cilifttum, 
C. Floweis in erect 1-2J inch loQg clusters with the flowers on 
short Blema, June, Jul;. AhurPritet — Ligustrum amur^nsc. 
C. Flowers in nodding 1-1 1 inch long clusters with the flowers 
stalked, Jane, July. Hardy North. Iboti Privet — Ligus- 
Ifumlb&ta. 
A. Branches smooth ; leaves half-evergreen. Cauforxia Privet 
(482) — LigosCruiu ovallf61ium. 
• Short-flowered Privets, tube usually shorter than the spreading 
border. (D.) 
D. Branches more or less hairy. (B-) 
n Leaves evergreen, 2-6 inches long ; ilower-clueters large, July, 

Aug. Nepal Privet — Ligustnim nepal^nse. 
El. Leaves half-evergreen or deciduous. (F.) 

F. Shrub to 15 feet with man; named varleljes. Jane, July. 

Common Privet (483) or I>rim — Ligustnim vulg&re. 
F. Shrub to 8 feet with stemmed flowers in llie loose 4-inch long 

ctuateni. Chinese Privet — Ligustrum sindnsc. 
F. Shrub to feet with about Bcssile flowers in small clusters. 
Latb-flowehinq Privet — Liguatrum Quili&ui. 
D. Branches smooth ; leaves evergreen, at leaBt South. (0-) 

Q. Bushy shrub to 10 feet; bloom July, Aug. ; leaves 2~3J inches 

long. Japan Privet — Ligusirum japiinicum. 
O. Large shrub or tree to 20 fe«t with spreading branches ; leaves 

8-5 Inches long. Wax Privet (484) — Ligustrum Idcidam. 
Q. Dwarf shrub to 6 feet, very leafy, leaves 1^-2^ inches long, 
Tbick-leaved Pbivet (48G) — Ligustrum cori4ceum. 




Fio. 486, — FragrantOllTe, rio- 48T- — Holly-leaved Ollva. 
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Olea. The true Olitsb are bard; on); Soatb, where Uiejr are oultivated 
for the useful fruit and beautifol flowers; bat there are a number of eo- 
called olives belonging to other families of plaata, some of wliich are cal- 

" ^ '~ "" Tortions of the country. All true olives 

> thick, evergreen, UBuall; entire.«dged 
nail white 4-lobed flowera in clneters. 
aa in the prlvelB and lilacs, axe two in 
I f Tuit-beadng olives are trees rather than 
je Buocesstully grown only in eoutbem 
1, etc There are two qiecleg in culti- 
the European, Olea europtea, and tbe 
Otea chrysoph^tla. The African can 
1 by the golden color to the sides of the 

There are several species cultivated 



for their fragrant flowers but produce 
Utile or no fruit. These arc more prop- 
erly thrown into another genus, Os- 
minthus. The t«cbnicai distinction be- 
tween the two genera is found in the 
arrangement of the four lobes of the 
flower. The true Oteas have the bbes 
just touching at their edges, like the 
lilacs, while tbe Osmanthus flowers have 
their lobes more or less lapping, 
finest of these plants and the one often 
cultivated North in hothouses is Fha- 

ORANT Olivb (486) — Osmanthus fr&grans, — an almost continual bloomer 
with small deliciously scented white flowers and opposite sharply toothed 
evergreen leaves. 'When planted out in the South, where it ia hardy, it 
needs a somewhat shaded position, at least free from midday sun. 

There is one species, and the most hardy of all, which has spiny-toothed 




Fia. wa- 



le Matrimony 



Fio, 4U0.~LeDcopbyUam. Fig. 491.— Yellow 'Elder.' 



Fio. 492. — Dwarf Catalpa. Fio. 493.— Desert ' Willow,' 
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holly-like erergreen leaves 2 to 4 inchaa long, Hollt-lbavbp Olitx (487) 
— OsroantliuB Aquif61ium. While the foliage loots like the holly, the 
arrangement on the etem showB at once the 'difference. All true hollies 
have alternate, this has opposite, leaves. The plant can be eucceashilly 
cultivated nith but little protection north to Philadelphia and baa a 
number of varieties : some with variegated foliage, as atireum, yellow- 
blotched; argtoteum, wbite-btot«hed. 

[Seeds (slow in gennination) ; twig cuttings ; suckers.] 



Flu. 491. — Fringe-tree. Fio. 49fi.— Chinese Fringe-tree. 

Lycinm. The Matrihoht Tines or Box Thobns are spiny plants 
often found in cultivation because of the beautiful red or orange berries. 
They are, as the name indicates, vines rather than ehniba and sometimes 
are useful as arbor coverings. The flowering season is a lung one. May 
to September. The leaves are mostly small, thick, nearly evergreen, 
alternately clustered on the drooping spiny branches. Tlie many-seeded 
berries are red or reddish, hanging on through the fall. The European 
species, Cohhon Matrimony Vine (488) — ■ Lycium halimif61ium, — is 
most frequent in cultivation though not so fine as the Chinese Matri- 
m'inyVine (48fl) — Lycium chinSnse. Both of tliese are hardy North; the 
European has orange to yellow berries.about a half inch long, while the 
Chinese has brighter and more distinctly red oblong berries nearly an inch 
long. Besides these two liardy species, there are a dozen or more species 
which may be in cullivation in the South ; and they are wild in Europe, 
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Au&, Africa, North and Soath America. These apeciea cannot be accu- 
rately dUtinguished without a close observation of the floweta with magni- 
tjiag glass. 

All the Bpeciea sucker ezt«naivel; and so should not he planted where 
they will interfere with other useful plants. The slender climbing or trail- 
ing branches sometimes grow to the length of 26 feet, 

[Twig cuttings ; suckers; layeis ; seeds.] 

Lencophyllum texiniim. LBUCoraTLLcu (190) is a loose-growing 
stn^ling shrub (1 foot) with alt«maie simple small, under 1 inch, entire' 




Fio. 491!. — Japan Buddleia. 



Fro. 497. — Lindley's Bnddleia. 



leaves covered below with silvery-white wool. It has axillary showy pur- 
ple hell-shaped 5-lobed flowers, an inch across, with 4 included stamens, 
spring and summer. The fruit is a 2-celled many-seeded pod. Hardy 
only in the Gulf states but of great beauty and ought to be generally culti- 
vated as soon as the needed treatment is understood. [Seeds.] 

■ T£coma. The Trumpet Cbkkperb are mainly climbing or twining in 
their habits hut two species in cultivation are upright shrubs. All the Teco- 
mas have large trumpet-shaped flowers and the shrubby forms have these 
flowers yeUow and of great beauty, but unfortunately tbey are hardy only 
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in the extreme South. The fruit is a long capsule, 5 to 7 Inches, with 
winged seeds. 

Tbllow ' Eldbk' (401)— Tecoma stiins— grows in Florida to the height 
of 20 [eet or more and spreads in dense masses. The leaves are opposite, 
odd-pinnate with 5 to 11 lanceolate coarsely toothed blades 1 J to 4 inches 
long. The flowers are fragrant, 1} 
inches long, and bloom from spring 
to September in great clusters. 
The capsules 



Fia. 498. —Chinese Buddleia. Fia. 499. — Madagascar BuddleU. 

Soft 'Eldbb' — Tecoma mollis — is less hardy and decidedly more 
haiiy and the flowers are not fragrant. [Seeds.] 

Catilpa. The Catalpas are usually trees, but one variety is of low 
growth and could be used as a shrub ; it is, however, usually grafted on 
the stem of another species to produce a weeping or a round-headed tree. 
This is the extensively cultivated Chinese, Dwarf, or Round-headed 
Catalpa (492) — Catalpa Biingei. In reality it is a dwarf variety of our 
commonest American species of Indian Bkah — Catalpa bignonioldes. 
AU the Catalpas have opposite (or wborled in S's) heart-shaped leaves, 
large beautiful nearly white clustered flowers, and long capsules flUed with 
winged seeds which hang on through the winter. [Seeds.J 

Childpsis lineiris. Theso-called Dbsbrt 'Willow' (493), from Texas, 
is a beautiful continuously blooming straggling shrub or small tree with 
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dender willow-like leaves and nearly white catalpa-lilte floweis. The 
capsules are about 8 inchee long. The leaves are wborled in S's, opposite 
and alternate od the same twigs; near the tips where the flowers occur 
the; are generally alternate. Hardy in tbe Gulf states and be^ns to 
bloom when onlj a few feet high, Chough it sometimes reaches the heiglit 
ot 30 feet. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 



Fio. 000. — Colvill'sBuddlela. Fio. 501. — Globe-floweced Buddlela. 

CbionJDthna. Frinob-tree or Old Man's Beard (494) — Cbionau- 
thus vii^lnica — is ahandaomeshrubor small tree with large opposite (occa- 
sionally alternate) entire-edged deciduous leaves and fringe-like drooping 
white flowers in May and June, The fruit is a dark blue oval drupe 
} inch long, ripe in the fail. There is a Cliinese species with broader and 
less fringe-like petals to the flowers, which are not so pendent on the 
branches, Cuihesb FitiNOic-TR&E (406) — Chionantlius retiisa. 

[Seeds (in the fail); layers; twig cuttings (under gliiSB).] 

BliddleiA. The Buddlbiab are a group, TO species, of beautiful 
shrubs (and trees, in the tropics) of ratlier warm climates. The leaves 
are opposite, simple, 'deciduous (or evergreen in the tropics), entire or 
notched. The flowers are tubular or bell-shaped with a 4-iobed border 
and 4 stamens included in the tube. The fruit is a 2-ceUed many-seeded 
capsule. The sterna are more or less 4-sided. Only a few of tbe hardier 
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species are in cultivation and but one, Japan Buddleia (496) — Buddleia 
jap<5nica, — can be grown in Massachusetts in sheltered places, though 
Lindlbt's Buddleia (407) — Buddleia Lindley&na, — and Hybrid Budd- 
leia — Buddleia intermedia, — (killed to the ground) are apt to grow up 
and bloom in the middle states. Most of them bloom through the sum- 
mer. All are best fitted for the southern states. They should have well- 
drained soil and sunny position. [Seeds ; twig cuttings.] 
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*Flowera in elongated terminal clusters with long slender tube and 
spreading border. (A.) 
A. Flowers violet or lilac with no orange-yellow. (B.) 
B. Leaves 8-6 inches long and slightly notched; flower-clusters 
4-8 inches long and somewhat pendulous at the tips; stems 
winged at the 4 edges. Japan Buddleia (496) — Buddleia 
japdnica. 
B. Leaves 2-4 inches long, pale beneath, slightly notched ; clusters 
3-6 inches long and erect ; stem 4-sided. Lindlet^s Buddleia 
(497) — Buddleia Lindley^na. 
B. Leaves 4-6 inches long, dark green above ; clusters 10^20 inches 
long and arching. Hybrid Buddleia — Buddleia interm^ia. 
B. Leaves often whorled in S's ; branches distinctly 4-winged ; 
clusters 4-6 inches long and erect with rosy violet flowers. 
Buddleia intermedia insfgnis. 
A. Flowers violet with orange-yellow mouth in dense erect clusters 
4-6 inches long. Chinese Buddleia (408) — Buddleia vari- 
&bilis. 
A. Flowers yellow, in winter ; leaves dark above, whitish or yellow- 
ish below. Hardy only in extreme South. Madagascar Budd- 
leia (499) — Buddleia madagascari^nsis. 

• Flowers large, 1 inch wide, with a broad tube purple or crimson 

with white mouth. Colvill^s Buddleia (500) — Buddleia 
Colvillei. 

♦ Flowers in globular, head-like, axillary, long-stemmed clusters, 

orange-yellow. Globe-flowered Buddleia (501) — Buddleia 
glob6sa. 

Carydpteris MastacAnthus. Blub *Spirea^ or Chinese Beardwort 
(502) is a beautiful, late-flowering plant, August to November, shrubby 
only at base. It is fully hardy South; and in the North, if cut back in 
the spring, it will grow vigorously and bloom in the fall. It has opposite 
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deeply-notched leaved, and axillary clugtera ol blue (or white) flowera In 
stalked clusters. The leaves are 2 to 3 inches long. TUe flowers have a 
5-lobed obliqne-edged border and i protruding stamens. The fruit aepa- 
rat«H into 4 seed-like nutlets. (Called Blub ' Spirba ' hy the nursery- 
men.) . [Twig oulliogs; seeds.] 

Calliciipa. The Callicarfas are opposite-leaved shrubs, with axil- 
lary eluslets of small, usually blue berries, which remain on bright 



FiQ. D02. — Blue 'Spirea.' Fio. 603. — American Callloarpa. 

tbrongh the late fall. The simple leaves are serrated and deciduous. 
These interesting plants are hardy with a little protection. 

The tallest, to feet, and in fruit the handsomest species, is the 
Ahericak Callicahpa, the so-called French Mulbkrrv (503) (504) — 
Callicarpa americftna. It grows wild in Virginia and south, but is not 
so hardy North as either of the species from Eastern Asia. Of these the 
taller growing, 2 to 5 feet, is Japan Callicarpa — Caliioarpa japiJniea, — 
and the smaller, Beautt Fruit or Shall Callicarpa (505)— Calli- 
carpa purptlrea. [Twig cuttings (under glass) ; layers ; seeds.] 

1 Vitex. The Chastb- 
leaves having 5 to T 1 
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Fig. 504. — American Callicarpa. 



Fig. EOS. — SmaUCalUcarpa. 



(palmate). The flowera are lilac (sometimes white), in clusters at the tips 
of the branches. The indiTidual flowers are small and lopsided, July to 
September. The whole plant has a spicy odor when bruised. The spe- 
1 cultivation ha« nearl; eutire-edged blades to its 



Fio, GOT. — Cut-leaved Chaste-tree. 
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leaTes, and ti hardy, with some protection, to Maasachuaetu, Chaste- 
TRKB (606) — Vitei Agnns-cistua. Another spscies about aa hardy, 
though not BO beautiful in floner, ha.s the leaf-bladea deeply and irregu- 
larly out, or in some cases divided, Cot-leaved Chaste-tekb (507) — 
Vitex incisa. There are other species of the genus, but probably these 
are the only ones in cultivation. 

[Seeds, in spring ; twig cuttiugs ; layers.] 



Fia. COS. — Japan Clerodeadion. Fia. 609. — Chinese Clerodendron. 

Clerodindion. The Clebodbkdbonb are mainly tropic plants with 
beauUFuI flowers. Some are climbing, others shrubby and erect, still 
others ate herbaeeouB ; none are fully hardy North. The moat hardy 
species in cnltivatton is a hairy, somewhat woody plant, 4 to 12 feet high, 
with mainly opposite, soft, nearly entire-edged leaves. The flowers are 
in large terminal clusters, with a reddtsh-brown calyx surrounding a 
white corolla, and long stamens, Japan Clerodenhron (508) — Cleroden- 
dron trich6tomum. All the Clerodendrons can be known by the S.toothed 
usually inflated calyx of one color, and a broadly spreading, 5-lobed, 
slightly irregular corolla, often of a dlSerent color. The corolla has a 
slender and usually long tubular portion, with 4 very long stamens. 

There are many species in cultivation in Florida and California. One, 
Tubk's Turbak — Clerodendron Siphoninthus, — has very showy red 
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drapes, which reraain on the erect shrub, 2 to 6 feet high, a. long time, and 
give the plant its value, as the white flowers are small and inconspicuous. 
The only shruhby species with brilliant scarlet flowers, Cutnebe Clebo- 
DBHDRON (509) — Clerodendron squatoWum, — grows 4 to 10 feet high 
and hae opposite, round-heart-shaped, long-pointed, entire-edged leaves. 
This is hardy in the open only in aouthem Florida and southern California, 
but la frequent in cultivation in warm greenhouses North. A more hardy 
specifs, Sfint Clerodendron (510) — Clerodendron fcetidum, — with 




FiQ. 610. — Spin; Clerodendron. Fio. fill. — Sweet Clerodendron. 

Illac-purpte flowers and spiny branches, can be grown as far north as Phila- 
delphia, though it kills to the ground every winter. It sprouts up every 
summer, and Is in bloom in August. The bruised leaves have a disa- 
greeable odor, whence the specific name. The opposite leaves are long- 
stalked and coarsely toothed ; the flowers form a broad cluster, 4 to 8 
inches broad. 

Another species with ill-scented leaves, toothed, opposite, but with 
the tube of tUe corolla very mucji shorter than in the above (about the 
length of the large oalyi), is Sweet Clerodendron (511) — Cleroden- 
dron frfiirTans. The fragrance is in the flowers, which are nearly white, 
often double and close-clustered, somewhat hydrangea-like. Hardy 
only in Florida and California. [Twig cuttings; seeds.] 



CLBRODENDHON 



Fia. C12. — Sbrobby Qecmonder. Fig. B13. — Sosemary. 




Fio. S14. — Stramp Bay. Fio. 515. — Alligatur ' Ptair.' 
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TedctiDm frilticans. TheSHRuBBTGBR»AM>KR(512)isaw1de-braDch- 

iiig, shrubby plant, 2 to 3 feet high, with opposite, entire-edgetl, ovat« 
leaves, and small blue lopsided dowel's, forming terminal and lateral 
clusters. The flowers seem to have all tha lobes turned down, and the 4 
stamens projecting from a notch on the upper side. The fruit is like 
4 seeds (nutlets) on the bottom of the 6-lobed green calyx. This is a 
plant recommended for dry places South. It has a long blooming season. 

[Seeds] 



FiQ. 516. — Sassalraa. Fio. SIT. — Caper-bnsh. 

KosnuulnuB offlciDilis. The Bobehabt (613) or Old Mas is an 

aromatic plant, with opposite linear leaves rolled at the edges. The 
2-lipped light blue flowers are in axillary clusters in early spring, the 
stamens are 2, projecting from tlie flower. It is nearly hardy North, and 
grows to the height of 2 to 4 feet. The fruit is a collection of nutlets in 
the calyx. It is recommended for hedges In tbe extreme South. The 
leaves are used for making Hungary water and tbe oil of rosemary. 

[Seeds.] 

Ptisea. The Pehbeas are aromaUc trees or shrubs with alternate 
simple thick entire evergreen kaves, small regular while or greenish 
flowers (j-J inch), and 1-seeded drupe-like fruiu Tiie species in 
cultivation are small trees rather than shrubs, and none are fully hardy 
North. 




1. Fio. 519. — Leatherwood. 

Red or Bull Bav — Persea Borbf>nia (P. carolin^Daia) — is wild from 
Virginia soath, grows to the height of 40 feet, and has blue berries, J inch 
long, on red stems. 



— Common Mezereon. 
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Swamp Bav (6U) — Fersea pub^scena, — wUd from North Carolina 
Houtb, is a, Hmall tree or Bhnib with the branchleta and other parts hairy, 
creamy white flowera (J inch), and dark blue drapes J inch long. 

Alliqator ' Feab ' (515) — I'eraea gratlsaiaia, — of California, and 
Florida, baa a Blightly pear-shaped green frhit, several inches long, used 
a^ a salad and very palatable. A tree 20 to 30 feet high. 

[Layers; twig cuttings.] 



Fio. 622. — White Garland Daphne. Fio. S23. — BI1fay Daphne. 

SiHsfras. Sabbafsas (516) — Sassafras Taiiif61iam (S. officin&le) — 
is an aromatic shrub or tree growing in some cases to the height of 100 
feet. It has alternate simple entire to 3-lobed leaves without notches or 
serrations. As the plant is dicecious, only those with pistillate flowers have 
the blue 1-seeded fruit, J inch long, on red slems. The flowers bloom be- 
fore the leaves are expanded. The bark on young twigs Is green with a 
purplish shade on the light side. The bark of the rools ia peculiarly 
aromatic, and is often used in beer making. 

[Seeds ; suckers ; root cuttings.] 

Cipparis. This genus of over 100 mostly tiopic plants is here repre- 
sented by the one species fiom which tlie genus is nnmed, Cafeb-bi;bh 
(617) or Cafek-tkee — Capparis 6pin6s.i, — from which capers are made 
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by pteaerTlng the dried flower-buds. This spiny sbrub(3 feet) is Hometimeg 
cultivated in greenhouses North. Leaves decidaous, roundish, entire. 
The white wavj-petaled flowers (2 Indies broad) with numerous stamens 
are borne singly in the axils of the alternate leaves. 

[Seedfl; twig cuttings.] 

BtrsH (518) — Benzoin testivile (B. 
very aromalio smooth shrub, to 15 feet, 



Fro. 624. —Olive-like Daphne. Fig. 525. — Hybrid Daphne. 

with alternate simple entire deciduous leaves and oblong red l-eeeded fruit 
a half inch long. The oval leaves are 3 to 5 inches long. The small yellow 
flowers expand in very early spring. This is practically the only species 
of the genus in cultivation, and it is not often found, in shrubberies. The 
barli Is peculiarly spiey. [Fresh seeds; layers; tv>ig cuttings.] 

Dlrca paldstria. Lbathebwood, Moosewood, or W:copt (619) is a 
small tree-lite shrub, 2 to 6 feet high, with yellowish green twigs, 
tough bark, and alternate simple oval entire deciduous leaves. The fruit 
is an oblong red drupe ^ incli long. The flowers are small in umbel-like 
clusters in early spring, April, May. It is rare in cultivation, but grows 
wild in shady places from Canada south. [Seeds ; layers.] 
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DAphne. The Dapones are verj interesting small sbrnbs with clus- 
tered bright colored aweeUscented amall flowers, in winter and early spring. 
The blossoms are 4-lobed, lilac-shaped, wiU) B stamens included in the 
tubular portion. The fruit is a leathery l-seeded drupe. Only four or 
Ave species are hardy North bnt many are or could be cultivated out- 
doors South. Most species have alternate simple entire-edged leaves, a 
few have opposite leaves. All have thick or thickish, and more than half 
tbe species evergreen, leaves. The best method for determining Daphnes 
from other plants with tabular 4-lobed flowers is to notice that the bright 



Fio. G26.— Wood Daphne. Pio. 027.'~PontloDaphne. 

flower part in snch shrubs as the litac, the privet, and the true olives has 
a green calyx at base with 2 stamens at tbe mouth of the corolla ; tbe 
Bouvardias have the same hind of calyx at base and 4 stamens at mouth 
of fiower ; the Biiddleiaa have a calyx at base and 4 stamens included 
in the tabe about halfway down ; while the Daphnes have no outside 
part (in this case the bright part is a calyx and there is no corolla) 
and there are 8 small stamens in the tube. 

Most Daphnes grow well in either shade or sun. 

[Seeds — slow to germinate ; layers; twig cuttJngs.J 
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KEY TO THE DAPHNES 

* Leaves deciduous ; flowers lilac to purple in axillary clusters Feb. 

to April, before the leaves. (A.) 
A. Leaves alternate, wedge-shaped ; shrubs erect, to 4 feet. (B.) 
B. Flowers usually 3 without stalks; leaves green above, gray 
below. Common Mezbbeon or Daphne (620) — Daphne Mez^- 
reum. 
B. lowers 2-4 with short stems ; leaves purple, almost evergreen. 
Daphne Houttekna. 
A. Leaves opposite, oblong, lJ-2 inches long ; flowers 3-7 in short- 
stalked clusters. Japanese Daphne — Daphne G^nkwa. 

♦ Leaves evergreen, alternate (2d B above might be looked for here). 

(C.) 
C. Trailing or creeping plants with many-flowered terminal clusters 
(April-June) and wedge-shaped leaves; flowers fragrant. (D.) 
D. Flowers pink ; leaves J-1 inch long. Pink Garland Daphne 
(621) — Daphne Cne6rum. 

D. Flowers white or creamy ; leaves 1-1 J inch long. White Gar- 
land Daphne (622) — Daphne Blagayd,na. 

C. Erect, 1-5 feet high. (E.) 

E. Flowers densely hairy outside in few-flowered terminal 
heads. (F.) 

F. Flowers purple, f inch long, with bracts ; leaves 1-2 inches 
long. Silky Daphne (523) — Daphne serfcea. 

F. Flowers white or nearly so, J inch long, no bracts. Olive- 
like Daphne (624) — Daphne oleoides. 

F. Flowers reddish purple, very fragrant, large. Hybrid Daphne 
(626) — Daphne hybrida. 

E. Flowers smooth outside or nearly so. (G.) 

G. Flowers in dense terminal clusters, white, red to purple, very 
fragrant. Sweet Daphne — Daphne odora. 

G. Flowers in 5-10-flowered axillary clusters, odorless, March- 
May. Wood Daphne (626) — Daphne Laur6ola. 
G. Flowers in 1-3-flowered axillary clusters, fragrant, April- 
May. Pontic Daphne (527) — Daphne pontica. 
Daphne Mezereum, D. Cneorum, D. Blagayana are hardy to Massachu- 
setts, D. Laureola, D. pontica to New York, others only South. 

Polygonum. The Polygonums form a large genus, 200 species, of 
mainly herbaceous plants, but two of them appear so like bushy shrubs 
they are introduced here, though they die down to the ground in winter. 
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The plainest peculiarity of the plants is tbe eheath around tbe stem above 
the attachment of tbe allemate aiiDple leaf. The small 4- or 6-parted 
Bowers are generallj in epike-like clusters. The species here giTen grow 
up from the roots each spring and show abundant nearly white small 
flowers, in summer. [Seeds; divisions.] 




Fig. 628. — Slobold's Polygonum. 



FiQ. 629.— Sacaltns. 



■ Bushy-growing plant with graceful curving stem 8-6 feet high ; leftves 
large, about as wide as long, and peculiarly square at base ; white 
flowers abundant. Sibbold's FoLYuONoa (628) — Polygonum 
cuspidfttiim (P. Sifeboldi), 

• Larger and more vigoroua plants 8-12 feet high with larger and pro- 
portionally narrower leaves, sometimes a foot or more long, dis- 
tinctly heart-shaped at base. This plant is too luxuriant and with 
such a tendency to spread as to liecome a pest. Sacalinb 
(520) — Polygonum sachaliDfinse. 

Elxignas.' Tbe El^^^nus genus are shrubs or small trees with alter- 
nate leaves covered on one or both sides with silvery scales. These leaves 
are either entire- or crisped-edged. The fruit Is olive-like, I-seeded. 
There are many species in cultivation for the silvery foliage and the edible 

' For geueral key to plaiits with silvery ecales on their leaves see p. 304. 



EL^AGNUS 



Fig. 53a — Oleaster. Fia. 531. — Oleastec. 

The taJleEt growing species ia the so-called TttissiAX 'Olive' 
BAITEB (580) (631) — Elteagnus angU8lif61ia, — growins to the height 
feet. This is a epiny plant with light green leaves 2 to .3 inches 



Fra. 632. — Spiny Oleaster. Fio. 533. — Small-leaved EtieagnuB. 
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Fio. 631. — Japanese Oleaster. 



Fio. C35.— Japanese Gonmi. • 



long and oval ai]vei7-«caJed yellow fruit a half inch or more long, A 

variety still more spiny is Spist Oleastkk (5S2) — Elteagnua Hpin6sa. 

Another similar spiny tall-grawing species, to 18 feet, with broader 

leaves and nearly glohular pink fruit 

■J inch long is Shali^leaved Ei-«ag- 

NUB (583) — Elsagnus parvif^lia. . 

A brownish -twigged spreading 

species, to 12 feet, with decidpous 

leaves and red juicy late-iipening 

fruit is Japanese Oleastek or 

EL.EAONUS (534) — ElicBgnua umbel- 

lUa. This is frequently spiny with 




Bia. 636. — SeaBucktIionu 



FiQ. 537.— Buffalo Berry. 
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the leaves crisped at edge and no brown scales beneath. A similar spread- 
ing shrub, to 8 feet, with no spines but with some brown scales on the 
lower sides of the crisped leaves is Elssagnus multiflbra. 

A still smaller shrub, to 6 feet, with brown branches and many 
brown scales on the lower sides of the oval leaves is Japanese Gocmi 
(535) — Elaeagnus Mngipes. 1 his is common in cultivation and ripens 
its ornamental fruit very early, June, July. 

The above are all hardy North and well worthy of cultivation. There 
are two or more evergreen species in cultivation South ; of these the one 
with silvery-white twigs and no spines is Elaed^us macrophylla ; while 
the shrub with brown and usually spiny twigs is Elaeagnus pdngens. 
This last is a very variable species, several named varieties having varie- 
gated foliage. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers ; root cuttings.] 

Hipp6phae.^ The Sea Buckthorn (536) — Hippopha6 rhamnoides — 
is an alternate leaved spiny shrub or small tree with foliage covered with 
silvery scales, like the last genus. It is cultivated mainly for the clustered 
bright orange-red berries the size of peas, which remain through the winter. 
The almost linear leaves, grayish-green above and silvery below, give 
variety and beauty in summer to a shrubbery. As the plant is somewhat 
dioecious, care must be taken to have stamen-bearing plants enough to 
fertilize those with pistils, so that the ornamental fruit may be lormed in 
abundance. The small yellowish flowers are clustered in 2*s and 3^s in 
May, and the berries ripen in September. 

The HippophaS flower is 2-lobed "or 2-parted, while those in Elaeagnus 
are 4-lobed. . [Layers; twig cuttings ; root cuttings ; seeds.] 

Sheph6rdia.^ Shepherdias are silvery-scaled plants similar to the 
last genus, but the leaves are opposite instead of alternate on the stems. 
They are not nearly so frequent in cultivation. The only species fairly 
in the trade is the Buffalo Berrt (537) — Shepherdia arg^ntea, — a 
thorny shrub or tree reaching the height of 18 feet with the foliage silvery 
on both sides and with small (J inch) globular red or yellow fruit. 
Another species is a spreading twiggy shrub 3 to 7 feet high without 
thorns, but with brownish-scurfy twigs and leaves, and oval hardly edible 
fruit, Canadian Buffalo Berry — Shepherdia canadensis, — very rare in 
cultivation. ITiese two species are deciduous. There is a small evergreen 
species from Utah, Shepherdia rotundifblia, with round-oval silvery 
leaves and stalked scurfy berries ripe in July. All the species are more 
or less dioecious, and so need staminate and pistillate forms in order to 
produce fruit. [Seeds.] 

1 For general key to plants with silvery scales on their leaves, see p. 304. 
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KEY TO THE SILVERY-SCALED SHRUBS — EL^ AG- 
NUS, HIPPOPHOE, AND SHEPHERDIA 

* Leaves alternate, deciduous ; hardy ; flowering in the spring, April- 
June. (A.) 
A. Branchlets and under sides of the leaves silvery-white without 
any brown or reddish scales ; shrubs or trees to 20 feet with 
leaves 2-3 inches long. (B.) 
B. Leaves entire and not crisped at edges ; berries usually large, 
oval, yellow coated with silvery scales, axillary, 1-3 in a clus- 
ter. Often spiny (the most spiny form is Spint Oleaster 
(532), var. spin6sa) : Russian ^ Olive,' Garden ELiEAONus 
or Oleaster (630) (531) — Elseagnus angustifblia. 

B. Leaves crisped at edges ; flowers and fruit crowded on short 
side shoots ; berries nearly globular^ silvery when young, pink 
in summer when ripe (J inch long). Small-leaved El^ao- 
NDs (633) — Elseagnus parvif61ia. 

A. Branchlets with reddish or brownish scales, sometimes with 

some silvery scales ; leaves silvery below but frequently vnth 

brownish scales. (C.) 
C* Fruit decidedly juicy, some shade of red or scarlet, edible. (D.) 

D. Fruit nearly globular, short-stalked, erect, J inch long, ripe 
Sept. or Oct.; leaves crisped at edge and without brown 
scales beneath. Shrub to 12 feet, often spiny. Japanese 
Oleaster (634) — Elseagnus umbelllLta. 

D. Fruit oval, erect or nodding, ripe July or Aug. on stems 
about as long as the fruit, ^ inch; leaves with a few brown 
scales beneath, not crisped at edges. Spreading shrub to 
8 feet. ELiEAGNus -7- Elseagnus multifl6ra. 

D. Fruit pendulous, oblong, | inch long on stems over an inch 
long, ripe June or July. Shrub to 6 feet. Japanese Goumi 
(535) — Elseagnus 16ngipes. 

C. Fruit rather dry, silvery white, oval, J-J inch long on short 
stems, ripe July, Aug. Erect spineless shrub to 12 feet; leaves 
silvery on both sides and with brownish scales beneath. 
El^agnus or Silverberry — Elseagnus arg^ntea. 

C. Fruit somewhat poisonous, though eaten by birds, bright orange, 
globular (J inch), in clusters, found in abundance but only on 
a portion of the plants as the flowers are dioecious ; leaves very 
slender, grayish green above and silvery below. Bn^jiches end- 
ing in sharp spines. Sea Buckthorn (536) — Hippopha3 
rhamnoides. 
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* Leaves alternate, eyergreen ; usiiall? flowering in the fall ; hardy 
only South, small shrubs to 6 feet. (E.) 

E. Branchlets silveiy-white ; no spiuea ; leaves broad, silvery be- 
neatli. Large-luated EvERaREBK Ei^AOiins — Eleeagnos 
macrophfllft. 

B. Branchlets 1)rown j usually very spiny ; leaves oval, undulate, 
2-4 inches long, silvery beneath with some brownish scales; fruit 
short-stalked, } inch long, covered witli silvery and brown scales; 
leaves often variegated with blotches and lines of white, yellow, 
or pink, giving rise to several named varieties. Thoeht Evkb- 
OBBEN El^aonus — EtseagnuB pAngeos. 
■Leaves opposite, deciduous, entire, 1-2 inches long, densely ^very 
beneath. Hardy American plants sometimes cultivated for the sil- 
very foliage or edible fruit ; more, or less completely dicectous. 
(F) 

F. Without thorns ; twigs brown-scurfy ; leaves oval ; shrub i-8 
feet high, rarely cultivated; fruit red or yellow, oval, J inch 
long, hardly edible. Shepbebdia or Canadian Buffalo Berbv 
— Shepherd ia canadensis. 

F. With numerous thorns; young tvrigs dlvery; leaves oblong- 
lanceolate ; berries globular, ted or yellow (J inch), sour, edible, 
ripe July, Aug. Upright tall shrub to 18 feel. Burr'ALo or 
Rabbit BKrhy (537) — Shepherdia, arg^ntea. 

•Leaves opposite, evergreen, entii "' "' 

aiid somewhat cordate at base . 
from Utah. Shepherdia rotund 



Flo. S39. — Americau Histletoe. 
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Orerlllea lObdsta. Qrevii.lba (538), the so-called Silk 'Oak,' Is a 

beailtifnl fern-leaved plant which In tlie open in the extreme South forma 
a tall tree. It is usually cultivated as a pot plant, and in this condition 
has its greatest beauty when less than 10 feet high, so it is raised each 
year from seeds. The flowers and fruit are small and Inconspicuous, and, 
of course, do not appear on these young plants. Very ornamental aa 
a foliage plant. [Seeds.] 



Phoradindroii flariscens. The Aherican Mistletoe (539) grows wild 
IS a parasitic plant onseveral deciduous trees, more frequently on the Sour 
Gum and the Ked Maple, and is gathered 
for Christmas decorations. It grows in 
large dense liunches, with opposite, entire, 
fleshy, yellowish-green evergreen leaves and 
stems, and small white globular berries. 

[Seeds.] 




— Chioese Elm. 



Fio. MO. — Common Boxwood. 

Biizus. The Boxwoods or Box 
Treks are extensively cultivated ever- 
green shrubs or small trees with small 
opposite entire leaves. They are dense 
but slow growing plants, frequently 
used for pruning into fantastic shapes and as borders to flower beds and 
paths. There are a score of nacned varieties differing in size of leaves and 
tallness of growth. The flowers and fniit are inconspicuous. 

The tallest growing form sometimea reaches the height of 25 feet. Thee 
Box or CoMuoN Boxwood (540)-— Bnxua sempSrvirens, — with square, 
and somewhat hairy stems and rounded leaves J to IJ inch long. This 
species has several fi>nns with variegated foliage ; arg^nteo-marginitft, 
white-edged ; aiireo-marginita, yellow-edged ; aiirea, yellow-leaved. The 
smallest growing form of this Chinese species is suffrutioiMa (nilna). A 
less hardy species growing to the height of li feel with more wedge-shaped 
leaves is the Japan Box — Buxus jap6nica, — this also has several color 



FiQ. 643. — India Bubber Plant. 
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GrevUlea robilsU. Gskvillea (5fi8),Uie so-called 8ils '0«e,' is a 
beautiful fern-leaved plant which in the open in the extreme South fonue 
a tall tree. It ia usually cultivated as a pot plant, and in this condition 
has Its greatest beauty when lesa than 10 feet high, ho it is raised each 
year from seeds. The flowers and fruit are email and iiiconspiciious, and, 
of course, do not appear on these young plants. Very ornamental as 
a foliage plant. [Seeds.] 

Phoradindron ttaytaetaa. The Ahlrican Mistletoe (539) grows wild 
asaparasiticplantonseveral deciduous trees, more frequently on the Sour 
Gum and the Red Maple, and is gathered 
for Cbristnas decorations. It grows in 
large dense bunches, with opposite, entire, 
fleshy, yellowish-green evergreen leaves and 
3, and small white globular berries. 

[Seeds.] 




The Boxwoods or Box 

Trees are eitensively cultivated ever, 
green shrubs or small trees with small 
opposite entire leaves. They are dense 
but slow growing plants, frequently 
used for pruning into fantastic shapes and tu 
paths. There are a score of named varieties 
tallness of growth. The Sowers and fruit i 

The tallest growing form someti 
Box or CouHON Boxwood (640) - 
and somewhat hairy sterna and re 
species has several fnrms with va 
white-edged ; aureo-margin&ta, yel 
smallest growing form of this Chi 
less hardy species growing to the h 
leaves is the Japan Box — Buxus 



Fio. 641. — Chinese Elm. 




Flo. 542, — Rg. 



Ko. S43.— luda fc.jv*- r^. 
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Fia. B49. — Sweet Gale. Fra. 5B0. — Waxberry. 

HaclQra. OsAOB ' Oranob ' 

(647) —Madura (Tdxylon) pomf- 
fera — is n thorny shrub or tree 
with alternate entire glossy leavea 
having milky juice. The large 
orange-like fruit gives name to 
the plant. In the past it was 
eitenBJvel J used for hedges ; for 
this it was well fitted, because of 
Its thorns and dense growtli. 
The introduction of wire fences 
has lessened its value to the hor- 
ticulUirist and now it is generally 
seen as a tree from 30 to 50 feet 
high. The short sharp thorns 
about an inch long just above the 
bases of the ovat« entire leaves 
{4 inches long) together with 
the abundant milky juice will 
enable the reader to separate 
F:o. iM.— Sn-eet'Fetn.' this from other plants. [Seeds.] 



BETULA 
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MyrlcA and Comptbnia. Wai'Mtrtlb' (M8j — Mjtica cerlfera, — 
Sweet Gale (649) — Myrica Gile, — Waiberby or Batbebrv (560) — 
Myrica carolin^nBis, — and Sweet 'Fehn' (of)!) — Myrica (Comptonia) 
asplenifftlia, — are fragraut plants with alUmate simple leaves, iucongplc- 
nous flowere, and waxy or bur-like dry globular fruits. They are wild 
shrubs rare in cultivatioQ. The Sweet ' Febs ' receives its name from the 
fem-like appearance it its leaves and ia useful to cover, with its dense 
foliage, rochy barren and shady places. [Seeds ; layers ; twig cutUngs.] 

• Leaves narrow and notched lllte a fern ; fniit bur-like. Sweet 

• Frhn' (651) — Myrioa (Comptonia) asplenifilia. 
■ Leaves entire or with few notches ; fruit globular, waij. (A.) 
A. Low shrube always less than 10 feet high ; leaves usually blunt at 
tip. (B.) 
B. Twigs dark brovm ; leaves small, 1-2J inches long. Sweet 

Gale (&#9) — Myrica Gille, 
B. Tvrigs gray; leaves larger, 2-4 inches long. Waxbbhet 
(560) or Batbebrv — Myrica carolinensis. 
A. TaU shrub, sometimes a small tree to 40 feet ; leaves generally 
with acute tips. Wax 'Myetle' (548) — Myrica cerlfera. 

B£tula. The Bibches are mainly tall hardy trees but there are several 
species shrubby in growth and frequent in cultivation. The birches have 
alternate simple straight-veined notched leaves, sometimes cut into lobes. 



Fio. 503. — European White Birch. 
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The species seen with chalky bark is generally the White Bircb — Betula 
dJba — of Europe, which grows to the height of 80 feet in its regular fonn. 
There are a score of named varieties some of whicli are low trees and some 
only shrubs, as EcsopitAH Whitb Bibch — Betula p^ndula (552). 

The four species always shrubby in growth are : Surl'b or Dwabf Birch 
(563) — Betula glanduliisa,— 1 to 4 feet high with rounded small leaves, 
J to 1 inch long, and brown glandular warty twigs ; Dwarf Birch (554) 
— Betula nana, — a low spreading 
smooth shriib rarely i feet high 
with email rounded notched leayes 
broader than long; Low or Swiup 



Fio. DM. — Dwarf Birch. Fig. SOB. — Low Birch. 

Birch (656) — Betula piimila, — 2 ta 15 feet high with longer and less 
rounded leaves having dense brownish hairs below when young; and 
Shbobbv Birch (556) — Betula hiimills, — 2 to feet high, with glandular 
twigs and crenately-serrate smooth leaves J to 1} inches long. [Seeds.] 

Alnus. The Alders are generally shrubby plants growing abundantly 
along streams and in damp places. They have alternate simple straight- 
veined notched deciduous leaves and dry rounded cones which remain on 
the bushes throughout the year ; these cones are the best test of the 
alders. Most have catkin flowers opening in early spring. The species 
with fall oatltins is usually a tree to 30 feet, Seaside Alder (557) — Alnua 
maritima, — which has shining foliage and yellow catkins in August lo 
September. 



<t species is the Gheen or MouKTAtit Aldbr (658) — jMuub 
crlspa (A, viridis), — which never grows to over 10 feet. It can be surely 
known by the winged nuts or seeds. 
In the cones, nearly ) inch wide. 
The other two American species are ; 
Bpbckled or Hoart Aldbb (569} — 
Alnus inc&na, — with leaves hairy be- 
neath, at least on the veins j and 
Smooth Alder (660)— Alnus ru- 
g&sa, — with leaves green and gmooth 
on both sides. The tallest speciet and 
the only one which grows well in dry 
places is Black Aldsr (601) — Alnus 
glutinAsa — of Europe, with gnmmy 
twigs, sometimes reaching the height 
of 70 feet. The figures given illus- 
trate the great variety of foliage in 
Ihe forms of this species. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings ; suckers.] 

C6rylnB. The Hazglvl-ts and 
Filberts are shrubby plants with 
rounded hard-sheiled nuts inclosed 

more or less in green leaf-like bracts. ^"^ 5S6.-Shrubby Bircb. 

The leaves are alternate, simple, straight-veined with notched edges. The 

three common species can he best separated by means of t'le difference in 

llie bracts which surround the nuts i intheBEAKnu IIazelkut (502} — 

r^^\„= v.,.,,.4,0 — ■> f^ feet high, the bracts 

and project beyond the 

eastern IIazelslt (683) 

- 3 to 8 feet high, these 

bracts form a fringe-like 

border generally hiding 

the nut ; the Europeas 

Filbert (504) — Cory- 

lus Avellilna — grows . 

much taller, to 15 feet, 

and never has tlie bracts 

fully hiding the nut. 

_ ,,_ „ ■ J . ij Of this last species, 

Fio. 657. — Seaside Alder. ... ^ , ,., 

which has been culti- 
vated for centuries, there are many named varieties ; atirea, yellow 
leaves; laciniilta, deeply cut leaves; p^ndula, weeping; etc. The other 
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species of filberts lire so rare is cultivBtion that none need be mentioned in 
thlB booli except Purflk-lbavkd Filbkht — Corylus mixima purpurea, — 
which is cultivated for its deep purpliBh red leaves rather than for fruit. 

[Seeds; suckers.] 

Qnirens. The Oaks are nearly all tall trees aod the few alirubby forms 
are practically never cultivated and so this book of ornamental Bhrubs 
needs do place for them. The 
acorn fruit is distinctive and sepa- 
rates oaks from' all other plants. 

BsAs orBLACK SchubOak (566) 
— Querous ilicifblia — is a. spread- 
ing shrub 6 to 10 feet high with 
tangled branches and 3- to T-lobed 
leaves, the lobes ending in bristles 
and the lower side covered with 
whitish haire. Ctiinquapin Oak — 
Quercufl prinoides— is rarely over 
8 feet high with wavy-edged leaves 
having 4 to S blunt teeth on each 
side. [Acorns.] 

CuUnea. This genus includes 
the Chbstndt trees and the Chin- 
QOAFTN shrubs and may be known 
by the alternate simple straight- 
veined leaves and the large spiny- 
coated fruit with more or less 
Fio. oas.- Green Alder. roundednuts. Chinqdapik (666) — 

CestBiieapiuni]a~.is a handsome shrub or tree CloSOfeet high with a 
single (rarely 2) nut, J inch, in a. prickly bur. The leaves are whitish-downy 
below, Japan Chestnut (667) — Castanea crenilta — is a hardy slirub 
or tree to 30 feet which begins to bear chestnuts when only a few years old 
and but a few feet high ; the leaves are smooth below when mature. 



Sillz. The Willows form a lai^e genus, nearly 200 species, of 
hardy shrubs and trees abundant in all cold countries, A number of trees 
are in cultivation and many of those which are only shrubby are con- 
sidered worthy of ornamental use. There is no genus of plants more 
difBcult to separate into species than the willows. All are dicecious, 
meaning that the pollen-bearing catkins are on one plant, the seed-form- 
ing catkins on anotiier, and thus many hybrids are found. 



THE ALDERS 



Fro. B99. — Speckled Alder. Fig. B60. — Smooth Alder. 



Fia. 561, — Europeau Black Alder. Fio.' 1)62.— Beaked Hazelnut. 
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' Fig. G63. — Hazelnut. Fio. 664. — European Filbert. 



Fig. ETm. — BearOak. Fio. 066. — Chinquapin. 



THE WILLOWS 




Fw. BCT. — Japan CheBtDHt. Fio. B68. — Dwarf Gray Willow. 



F:o. S69. — Rosemary Willow. Fig, 570. — Osier Willow. 
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Fig. STl. — Bog Willow. Fio. 672. — Hoary Willow. 



Fra. B73. — Prairie Wiiiow. Fro. 574. — Broad-leaved Willow. 



■ THE WILLOWS 



Fra. ET6. — Balsam Willow. Via. ST6. — Ooat Willow. 



Flo. 877. — Slender Willow. 
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Fio. 079,— Laurel-leaved Willow. Fig. 680. — Silky Willow, 



Fia. 081. — Heait-leaved Willow, FiQ. 082. — Pnrple Willow. 
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They are so easily raised from slips placed in the ground that they are, 
in cultivation, raised only that way. So, any sport or variety found any- 
where is inti*oduced into cultivation and perpetuated without the origin 
being known. The soft wood, alternate simple leaves, and flowers of both 
sorts, always in catkins in spring or summer, are enough to enable any 
one to separate willows from all other plants. 



KEY TO COMMON SHRUBBY WILLOWS, BASED ON 

LEAF PECULIARITIES 

* Leaves about entire-edged and more or less conspicuously whitened 
below. (A.) 
A. Leaves under ^ inch wide. (B.) 
B. Leaves under 2 inches long and almost sessile. Dwarf Gray 

Willow (568) — • Salix tristis. 
B. Leaves 2-5 inches long. One of the willows used to graft on 
goat willow stock to produce an umbrella tree. Rosemary 
Willow (669) — Salix inc^a. 

B. Leaves 4-10 inches long and beautifully silvery. One of the 
willows used in basket work. Osier Willow (570) — Salix 
viminMis. 

A. Leaves ^ inch wide and more or less rolled at the edges. (C.) 

C. Leaves rarely over 2 inches long ; twigs slender, smooth, pale 
brown. A low willow 1-3 feet high growing in bogs. Boo 
Willow (571) — Salix myrtilloides. 

C. Leaves 2-4 inches long ; twigs and leaves, when young, densely 
covered with white woolly substance. Like the last, a low wil- 
low 2-5 feet high, in wet bogs. Sage Willow or Hoart Wil- 
low (672) — Salix Candida. 
C. Leaves 2-4 inches long, grayish and peculiarly veined. A wil- 
low 3-8 feet high growing in dry soil. Prairie Willow 
(673) — Salix htunilis. ^ 
A. Leaves }-l J inches wide. Glaucous Willow — Salix discolor. 
(Placed here as it sometimes has entire-edged leaves, though 
usually with notched ones.) 
♦Leaves notxjhed at the edges. (D.) 
D. Leaves conspicuously of two colors, decidedly whitened below. 

'(E-) 
£. Leaves frequently 2 inches wide, shining dark green above, 

glaucous below; twigs light gray. A willow 2-6 feet high, 

abundant on the sands of the shores of the Great Lakes. 

Broad-leaved Willow (674) — Salix glaucoph^lla. 

apgar's shrubs — 21 
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R Leaves 1-1^ inches wide, bright but not glossy green above, 
white below ; buds very large and nearly black ; shrub or tree 
to 25 feet. Glaucous Willow — Saliz discolor. 
E. Leaves 1-1} inches vnde, smooth dark green above, whitened 
and very net-veined ^below. * A willow, 4-10 feet high, of 
the North (Labrador, etc.). Balsam Willow (576) — Salix 
balsamifera. 
E. Leaves 1-3 inches wide, rough above, thickish and with stout 
stems ^-i inch long. A plant often used as stock upon which 
to graft other willows to make such weeping trees ajs the Kil- 
marnock willows. GrOAT Willow (576) — Salix Cdprea. 
E. Leaves less than an inch wide, dark green above and glaucous 
below, leaf -stems nearly } inch long. A slender-growing plant 
5-12 feet high found in the swamps of the North and West. 
Slbnder Willow (677) — Salix petioldris. 
D. leaves, though lighter below, are green on both sides. (P.) 
P. Leaves glossy green on both sides, fragrant when bruised, 
usually over 1 inch wide, leaf-stalk with conspicuous glands. 
These two are among the finest willows in cultivation and grow 
from 8-20 feet high. (O.) 
G. Catkins large and conspicuous appearing with the leaves. 

Shining Willow (578) — Salix Idcida. 
G. Catkins rather small and appearing after many of the leaves 
are fully grown. Bay-lbaved or Laurel-leaved Willow 
(579) — Salix pent^dra. 
P. Leaves rough above, soft with hairs below, 1-3 inches wide, 
blunt at tip. A willow Often used for stock for grafting, 12-25 
feet high. Goat Willow (576) — Salix Cdprea. 
P. Leaves smooth, silky and dark green above at least when young, 
J-| inch wide; shrub or tree 5-12 feet high growing along 
streams. Silky Willow (580) — Salix serlcea. 
P. Leaves under J inch wide ; plants generally 6-16 feet high. (H. ) 
H. Leaves 2-3 inches long, about ^ as wide, sometimes heart- 
shaped at base; stipules large and usually persistent. A 
very variable small willow of the watercourses, spreading at 
base into long flexible branches. Heart-leaved Willow 
(581) — Salix cord&ta. 
H. Leaves 3-6 inches long and about J as wide, often appearing 
opposite . Plant spreading at base with long flexible branches, 
so sometimes used as a basket willow. There is a variety, 
p^ndula, with drooping branches. Purple Willow (682) 
-— Salix purptirea. 
H. Leaves 2-6 inches long and very narrow, usually less than 
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j^ as wide as long, midrib yellow. A willow with slender 
erect brtmches forming broad thickets on sand bara in the 
streams. Sard Bak Willow — Salii longifolia (S. fluvi- 
itilis). [Twig cuttings.] 

Biiscas acnleitns. The Bctchkb'b 
Broom (683) is a pecaliar evergreen 
shrub, 1 to 4 feet, with alternate 
sessile ovate leaves } to 1 J inches long ; 
these are not tnie leaves but flat leaf- 
like branches ending in sliarp points 
and having on their lower sides the 
small flowers in spring and the red 
berries (j inch thick) later in the sea- 
son. It is hardy only in the extreme 
South. [Suckera.] 

Coniferous BrergTMiM. The shrubby 
plants with narrow-linear, needle- . 
shaped, and scale-shaped leaves are 
still to he desoiibed. They include 

Pines, Spbucks, Arbobvit.x, Juki- Fig. S83. — Batcher's Broom. 
PERB, etc. These ornamental shrubs 

are included in key 9, small-leaved plaols, but for convenience the 
following he; is devoted to the Fine family alone. In this family there 
are no compound leaves ; each gieen scale or needle^haped part is a 
whole leal 



KEY TO GENERA WITH DWARF FORMS BELONG- 
ING TO THE PINE FAMILY 

• Leaves elongated four or more times as long as wide and spreading 
away ftom the twigs. (A.) 
A. Leaves not flattened but rather needle-like so that they can be 
rolled between thumb and finger. (B.) 
B. I.eaves in clusters or bundles of 2-3-6 surrounded at base by a 
sheath. Plnus, 

B. Leaves separated from each other, spirally arranged and 
attached to short brownish projections on grooved twigs. 
Plcea. 

A. Leaves decidedly flat and linear in shape. (C.) 

C. Leaves with distinct more or less greenish stems spirally fas- 
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tened to the twigs, usually so tvnsted as to spread out flat from 
the twigs. (D.) 
D. Leaves blunt or rounded at tips and whitened below. Tstiga. 

D. Leaves sharp or acute at tips and green below. Tdxus. 

C. Leaves without stems and opposite or whorled on the 
twigs. (E.) 

E. Leaves with 1 or 2 silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit 
berry-like. Juniperus. 

E. Leaves with no silvery lines above, but sometimes be- 
low. (P.) 
F. Fruit elongated cones with lapping scales (J-1 inch long). 

Thiija. 
F. Fruit rounded cones with scales widening at ends and 
touching edge to edge. Chamsec^paris. 
* Leaves scale-like and so pressed to thetvngs as to cover them. (These 
plants often have flat litiear spreading leaves as well, especially on 
young growths.) (O.) 
Q. Branchlets flattened out like a fan ; fruit a dry cone of 6-12 
scales. (H.) 
H. Cone elongated with lapping scales. Thtija. 
H. Cone nearly globular vnth the scales widening at tips and 
touching edge to edge ; seeds 2 under the scales. Chamse- 
cyparis. ^ 

Q. Branchlets not flattened like a fan but extending irregularly in 
all directions. (I.) 
I. The linear leaves with silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit a 
berry bluish or brownish when ripe, often covered with a glau- 
cous bloom. Juniperus. 
I. The leaves, if elongated and spreading enough to show, will be 
found without silvery lines on the upper side ; fruit a globular 
cone with the scales widening at tip and touching edge to edge, 
seeds many under the scales. (These trees probably have no 
ornamental dwarf forms, and so are omitted.) Cupr^ssus. 

» 

It is well to remind the reader here that new forms of the entire Pine 
family are constantly appearing, and that those mentioned below are 
merely suggestive of the variation of forms. 

Pinus. The Pines are in almost all cases tall trees with an elongated 
central trunk. The evergreen leaves are needle-shaped and clustered in 
bundles of 2 to 5 with an inclosing sheath at their base. The fruit is a 
woody cone A\ith 2-winged seeds above each scale. 

There is one variety of the Swiss Mountain Pine — Pinus mont&na, — 



FINUS 
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MuGHo Pine (^*) — PInuB mont&na Miigbns, — which ia always alow 
spreading ehrub with crooked gnarled Btems and branches. The rigid 
leaves are in twos, 1 to 8 inches 
loDg, inclosed in a much wriakled 
sheath J inch long. The cones are 



Fio. 684. — Mugho Pine. 

ovoid, 1 to 2 inches long, nearly ter- 
minal to the brai:cheB. This moun- 
tain pine grows to the height of 2 to 
5 (rarely JO) feet, but spreads so as 
to be broader than high. It is an es- 
cellent plant for the lawn. 

Besides this pine with stiff leaves 
two together in a cluster, there are 
afewdwarf forms of the White Pike 
— Pinus Strfibufl — with rather soft 
leaves five together in elongated 
sheaths. The finest of these is prob- 
ably Dwabp White Pise (685), var. 
brevif^lia, also called nAna. It is a 
dwarf cushion-shaped little bush 
rarely over i feet high but spreading 
out in a broad flat compact tuft of 
glossy green spray. This is splendid 
for the lawn. 

[Seeds; twig cuttings.] 



Fig. B85. — Dwarf White Pino. 



Km. 586. — Gregory's Dwarf Spruce. 
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PlcM. The Sfrdceb are in the main taU tree-like evergreens vrith 
need]e-like 4-angled leaves usuaJly } to 1} inches long, attached to a' 
grooved twig on, brownish projections. The readiness wjlii which the 
leaves fall from the severed twigs and the roughness of the twigs, due to 
these projecting poinla, are the beat distinctions for separating spnices 
from other cone-bearing plants. The commonest species in cultivation 
in this country istbeNoBWAt Speccb — Picea Abies (P.oscSlsa), — and of 



Fig. 688. — Hovey's Arborvltte, 

the many varieties sold there are several that grow more like a shrub than 
a tree. Among these varieties are .- GiiEOOKr's Dwabp Spruce (666) — 
Gregory&na, — seldom more than I to 2 feet high with numerous Bmatl, 
spreading brancheH densely clothed with short stiff spreading leaves; 
Shall Nobway Spbuce — ptunila, — a dwarf with a more conic form and 
with glaucous leaves spreading inaJl directions from the branches; Pioht 
Spruce — pjgmasa, — with leaves very small, close set and sharp-pointed; 
and Lord Clanbbasil'b Spruce — Clanbrasili&na, — a dense globose or 
rounded shrub seldom G feet high, ail parts much shortened and close set. 
[Seeds ; twig cuttings ; layers.J 

Tsdga. The Hehlockb are generally trees with short, j inch, flat, 
blunt leaves having two silvery lines on the lower side. These leaves are 
so twisted on the twigs as to extend in two directions from them, giving 



— Oolden Dwaif ArborriUe. 



Fio. 51)1.— LawHon's Cypress. Fio. ,192. — Heath-leaved Arborvitcc. 
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an arrangement that U called S-tanked, The cones are short, nnder 1 inch, 
pendolous with smooth scales, found at the lips ot Ibe hranches. Of the 
CoHMON Hbmlock — Tsuga canadensis, — 8«iigent'b Wkbpimo Hbhlock 

(5g7j var. Sai^ntiina, or Sirgenti p^ndula — rarely grows over 3 feet 

high and has short drooping branchlets fonning a dense flat-topped mass 
of foliage; Dwarf Hbhlock — nina — is a dwarf with spreading branches 
and short branchlets forming a depressed shrub underS feet high. There 
is also a variety n^na of the Japahebb Hemlock, TsJiga Si6boldi. The 
latter can bo separated from the common American one by a close exami- 
nation of the leaves with a lens ; the edge of the American is somewhat 
notched, while the Japanese is entire. [ Seeds ; twig cuttings ; grafting. J 



Fid. e». — Silvec BatinospOM. 

Tbtl}a and Chamtecfpa^s. The Arbondtse group of evergreena are 
among the most difficult class of plants to classify. The greatest confu- 
sion of names both common and scientific occurs with reference to them 
in books and catalogues. Thej have two very distinct forms of leaves; 
these are properly called the "juvenile" and the "adult." All ot this 
group have opposite sessile leaves ; hut the seedlings begin with linear 
spreading ones about a half inch long ; these are the juvenile leaves ; later 
these change to scale-shaped leaves, appressed to and compiptely coverii^ 
the stems, the adult leaves. Some of the bushy forms, the only ones 
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Fio. 596. — Juvenile Cypress. 



— IntenQediate Cypress. 
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we have to consider, retain the juvenile form ; others have both forms on 
different parts of the i lants ; while still others have only the scale leaves. 
The two genera above given can be surely separated only by an examina- 
tion of the cones ; and small plants rarely show these. The cones of 
Thuja are elongated with 8 to 12 lapping scales, and those of ChamsB- 
cyparis are nearly globular of 6 to 10 scales touching edge to edge. All 
these cones mature in one season and are small, always less than an 
inch and usually J to J inch in diameter. 

When the scale leaves appear, the branches on both genera so form as 
to produce flat fan-like growths. This plan of branching, called 2-ranked, 
separates the Arborvitse from all the Junipers — Juniperus — and the 
true Cypresses — Cupressus. 

These plants will be found in books and nursery catalogues under the 
names of Thtija, Thuydpsis, Bi6ta, Cuprous, Chamsecyparis, and 
Retin6spora ; but they will not all be spelled as here given. The first 
is often spelled Thdia and Thdya in modem books, and the last 
Retinlspora. 

KEY — BASED ON THE CONES — FOR SEPARATING 
THE DWARF FORMS OF THUJA AND CHAM^E- 
CYPARIS 

* Cones elongated, with elongated lapping scales, Thtija. (A.) 

A. Cone scales thin, 8-10 in number ; cones J inch long and some- 
what pendulous. Common Arbor vit-s (588) — Thuja occi- 
dentdlis. 

A. Cone scales 6-8, thickened, and having a horn-like process on 
each. Cones nearly erect, and about an inch long. Eastern 
or Chinese Arborvit^ (689) — Thuja orientMis. 

A. Cone scales 8-10, thickened and reflexed, with 3-5 seeds under 
each ; cones somewhat pendulous. Dwarf Dolabrata Arbor- 
viT^ (590) — Thuja (Thuy6psis) dolabrata. 

* Cones globular, of 6-12 scales, which touch edge to edge. Chamse- 

cj^paris. (B.) 

B. Cones about } inch in diameter, of 8-10 brown scales. Hinoki 
Retinospora — Chamaecyparis obttisa. 

B. Cones about | inch in diameter, of 10-12 brown scales. Sawara 
Retinospora — Chamaecyparis pislfera. 

B. Cones about } inch in diameter, of 8 reddish brown scales. Law- 
son's Cypress (591) — Chamaecyparis Lawsonid.na. 

B. Cones about J inch in diameter, of 6 glaucous-green or purplish 
scales. White Cedar — Chamaecyparis thyoides (C. sphse- 
roidea). 
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KEY — BASED MAINLY ON THE LEAVES — EOE THE 
DWARE VARIETIES OF THUJA AND CHAM^E- 
CYPARIS 

♦Leaves about linear, and spreading "well from the stems. (A.) 
A. Leaves sharp-pointed and rather stiff, dull green above, and 
grayish below, changing to brownish in winter. (B.) 
B. Bush globose or broadly pryamidal; leaves rather distantly 
arranged on slender branches. Heath-leaved Arborvit^ 
(692) — Thuja occident&lis ericoides. 
B. Bush of several erect stems, and branches also erect ; leaves 
not so distantly arranged. Juniper-leaved Arborvit^ 
(593) — Thuja orientldis decussd,ta. 
A. Leaves less sharp, soft rather than stiff, and with a somewhat 
silvery appearance ; low tree, but tometimes shrub-like, with 
branches much divided. Silver Retinospora (694) — Cha- 
msecyparis pisffera squarrbsa. 
A. Leaves as in the last, but more spreading ; silvery only on lower 
side. Juvenile Cypress (596) — Chamsecyparis thyoides 
ericoides. 

* Leaves of two kinds on different branchlets, some linear and 

spreading, others scale-like ; branches with scale leaves flattened, 
fan-form. (C; 

C. Low, compact, and broadly spreading, with somewhat silvery 
foliage. Tom Thumb (696) — Thuja occidentMis Ellwangeridna. 

C. Similar to the last but of more erect growth, leaves bluish green. 
Intermediate Cypress (697) — Chamsecyparis thyoides (C. 
sphaerbldea) Andely^nsis. 

C. Similar (to first C), but the upper branchlets slender and spar- 
ingly divided. Spaeth's Arborvit-e — Thuja occident^lis 
Spa^tbii. 

C. Most leaves elongated and slightly spreading; conic bush with 
erect branchlets having a feathery appearance. Feathery Pea- 
fruited Hetinospora (598) — Chamsecyparis pisifera plumbsa. 

* Leaves all shortened and scale-like ; spray fan-like. 

There are so many varieties in cultivation under this third * that it 
will probably be better to give them under the names of the species, 
allowing for the fuller descriptions. 

Hatchet-leaved Arborvit^ — Thuja dolabr&ta — Is one of the finest 
of the Japanese trees, and is especially good for lawn planting in single 
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Bpedmens. The common dwarf form. Dwarf Dolarrata Arborvit£ 

(590) — n&ua — is a very light glossy green tush, with slender branch- 
lets. There is a form of this with craamj Upe to the branchlets, varle- 
gikta. 



Fio. S99, — Olotra Arboivitie. Fid, 800. — Little Gem Arbotvltw, 

Common Akboryitj: — Thuja occldentJlis — has the largest number of 
dwaif forms; most of tliem have fan-shaped spray, many having colored, 
other than green, and variegated foliage. Only a few of the SO or 
mora can here bo mentioned. One of the smaUest, Dwarf Arhorvitx 
— dumtisa, — rarely grows over 8 feet high, and is a spreading, irregularly 
branching shrub, with crowded and tufted fan-shaped parts ; Globe Ar- 
BORVIT.S (509) — glob^sa — is a bright green somewhat open rounded 
shrub with slender branches; Hotey's Arbohtit«— I16veyi— is sim- 
ilar to the Isat but more dense and ovate in shape ; Little Gkh Arbob- 
TiT£ (600) is a spreading dark green very dwarf shrub, broader than 
high; BABY-rEi.LOw AaBOHvira; — l&tea nina — is a dwarf compact 
bush with golden foliage. 

Eastern or Chinese Arborvita — Thuja orienUklis — also has a 
number of dwarf forms with light green, dark green, and colored foliage, 
having fan-shaped spray; Goldbn Dwahp Arborvitj: (601) — abrea 
nilna — is very dwarf and compact, with golden foliage; Ever-oolpen 
X — semperaur^scens — is mora globose, and the yellow color 
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lasts throoghont tlie jear; Thbead-branchbs Abbosvit-s — fiUfdrmia 
Btrfcta — is a round-headed dwarf busli witb upright slender, almost 
thread-like, branches i Whipcord Weepinq Abbohvita (602) — p^ndiila 
— is a weeping busli with tufted cord-like branchlets i JnKiPKK-LEATEu 
Abbortit^ — decussAta — ia a bright bluish green low compact rounded 
form, with linear spreading leaves, similar to ChamncjpariB Bquarr6fi^, 
very useful for window boxes. 

The so-called 'Jafahbbb Rbtinobpobab ' furnish a numt>er of dwarf 
forma with fan-like spray. They belong to Htnoki Betinospoba or Ci' 
PRESS — ChamKcyparis obtiisa — and Sawaba or Fba-frcited Retino- 
sfoba — Chamsecyparia pialfera ; the latter with the smaller cones, pea- 
like, aa ia indicated by the specific name. These, as well as the Thujas, 
have forms witb golden and silvery foliage. Both tbe species occasionally 
grow in their native country to the height of 100 feet or more. The 
smallest of the varieties of Chamiecyparia obtiisa, Piqmt Hinoki Rbti- 
HQSPORA (603) — pygmiea, — has almost creeping branches, rarely reaclu 



FlQ. eoi. — Golden Dwarf Arborvlt». FlQ. 603. — WhlpHiord Weeping 



ing a foot ia height, and is very useful for rockeries; Dwarf Hinoki 
Uetinobpoba — nana — ia a low f()nn with short deep green branclilels; 
Club Moss-lb A V ED Hisoki Retinohpora — lycopodioldes — ia low with 
spreading rigid branobes having 4-sided branchleta; Fhrn-like Hinoki 
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Fig. 603.— Pigmy Hiuoki Retinuspora 



RETINOSPORA 135 

Rbtihospora (604) — filicoldes — is of slow growth, yrht. aensti, fern- 
like bra&chtetB. The most peculiar of all the Hinoki Cypresses is San- 
deb's Rbtinospob* (805) — ericoldea; it is a small dense shrub with 
hlunt stiff spreading leaves forming four rows on the stems; in cclor it 
Is the brightest bluist green of any of the coniferous plants. 

ChanuBcyparis pislfera has but few dwarf forms with fan-shaped spiay; 
the tendency is more apt to be toward linear spreading leaves. Thbkao- 
BBANOHBD Retinospora (606) — filffera — has peculiar elongated thread- 
like growth of twigs with distant sharp-point«d leaves; a low tree or 
Bubprostrate shrub ; of this there is a glaucous-leaved form, gladca. 




Fio. 607.— Common Juniper. Fio. 608. — Curved-branched Juniper. 

The varieties of Pea-fhcited Retinospohas with longer and more, 
spreading leaves are among the most popular and beautiful of the ever- 
greens of Japan. Featheby rEA-FRuiTED Bet:nospoea — Cliamsecyparis 
pisffera plum^sa — has awl-shaped spreading leaves dark green in color and 
is often called Green Retinospora. The colored forms ot this are: 
Speckled Retinospora — plumbsa albo-plcta, ^with the tips of the 
branchlets cream-white ; Creamy Retinobpora — plum6sa arg^ntea, — 
with the whole of the young spray cream-white, becoming green the fol- 
lowing season ; and GoLnEH Rbtisospoea — plum&sa ailrea, — with all 
the terminal shoots light golden yellow in the spring and changing to a 
deep green later. Besides the Feathery Retinosporas, there is a varieiy 
with linear leaves in pairs spreading squarely from the stems, of almost a 
silvery color, Silvbr IIetikospora — Chamsecyparis pislfera squarrfisa. 
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Fio. 609. — Cbiaese JuDtpei. Fia. 610, -~ Shrubby Juniper. 



Fio. 611.— Waukegan Juniper, Fm. 012.— TarottrlikJeaved Juniper, 
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This is a tree or a large shrub of irregular outline, and is in its leaf form 
and arrangement so like some of the Thujas as to lead to much confusion 
of names in nurseries. [Seeds ; twig cuttings ; grafting.] 

Juniperus. The Junipers are trees or shrubs with evergreen sessile 
opposite or whorled leaves. These are either linear, flattened, sharps 
pointed and spreading or small scale-like and pressed to the twigs which 
they cover. In these respects they are much like the genera Thuja and 
Chamsecyparis. The junipers have berry fruits instead of cones, but as 
the junipers are quite generally dicecious, therefore usually found 
without fruit, there must be some other method for separating them. 
When there are present the elongated leaves, the junipers show one or 
two silvery lines on the upper side. This fact will separate them also 
from the genus Cupressus, which may have silvery lines but always on the 
lower side. The junipers, when with scale leaves, never so branch as to 
form fan-shaped growths, as do the Thuja and the Chamsecyparis bushes, 
but the branching extends irregularly in all directions. 

KEY TO THE JUNIPERS 

* Plants with only the spreading, linear, stiff, sharp-pointed leaves 
generally arranged in 3^s around the stem, though sometimes oppo- 
site. (A.) 
A. Leaves with one silvery line on the upper, concave side; fruit 
globular, \ inch wide. (B.) 
B. Leaves broadly spreading; fruit axillary, almost sessile, dark 
glaucous-blue, ripening the third year, 3-seeded. Common 
Juniper (607) — Juniperus commtmis. 

B. Leaves only slightly spreading ; fruit oblong, terminal, 1-seeded ; 
not hardy North. Curved-branched Juniper (608) — Juni- 
perus reciirva. 

A. Leaves with two silveiy lines on the upper side ; fruit globular, 
usually 3-seeded and dark brown ; shrub to 12 feet, not hardy 
North and probably not cultivated South. (C.) 

C. Fruit nearly \ inch and glaucous. Laroe-fruited Juniper 
— Juniperus macroc&rpa. 

C. Fruit less than J inch, shining and but slightly glaucous. 
Prickly Juniper — Juniperus Oxyc6drus. 
•Plants with both the linear spreading leaves and the scale ones 
scattered on different parts of the bush. (D.) . 
D. Fruit globular, shining reddish brown, 3-6-8eeded; leaves mi- 
nutely notched at edges. Phcenician Juniper — Juniperus 
phoenfcea. 

apgar's shrubs — 22 
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. Fruit globular, glaucous brownish-violet with 2-3 seeds ; the scale 
leaves without notches and hlunt at tip, Chdiebe Junipbb (60U) 
— Juniperua chinSneis. 

. Fruit small, glaucous, brownish, 1-2-seeded on short straight 
stems ripening the firet year ; leaves ver7 small and Bharp-pointed. 
ViRoiNiiu JuNiFEK Or Red Ceuah — Juulperus virginiana. 

. Fruit larger, light blue, pendulous, borne on carved stems, 1-4- 
seeded, ripening the second year ; low spreading shrubs with 
strong disagreeable odor when bruised. Satin or Shbubby Rbd 
Cedar or Juniper (610) or Wal-keoas Jcnipeb (611) or 
Tama BISK-LEAVED Jdnipeb (612) — Junipems Sablna. 

T Of the above species, com- 

mimis, chindnsis, virginiAna, and 
Sabina have most of the dwarf 
varieties. With the fruit there 
will be but little difficulty in cor- 
rectly naming them, but without 
the fruit there will be much 
trouble. .Sabina can be readily 
separated by its odor from virgin- 
iina, which it most resembles. 
Below are given most of the va- 
rieties that are shrubby. 



Fra. G13.— Prostrate Juniper. 



COBVED-DBAHCHED JuHIPEB 

608) — Junlperus reciirva — is a 
shrub or tree to 30 feet. It has dwarf varieties of which the lowest one, 
Prosthatb Juhipbh (618) — 
squamftta, — has prostrate or trail- 
ing branches, leaves straight and 
slightly spreading, of a glaucous 
bluish green color; Dense- 

short crowded branchtets and 
curved grayish green leaves. 

COMMO-i Juniper (607) —Juni- 
pems commtmis — in its tree form 
ranges from 20 to 80 feet tut is 
often a shrub of 4 to 5 feet ; 

sphstrica — is, as its name indi- 
cates, a rounded shrub with manj Fto. 614. — Spreading Juniper. 



branches and crowded brancblets, the learea whitish above and diattnctl; 



an almost proetrau 




ridged below ; Spreadiho Juniper (614) 
Ghriib with thick ish mach-divided 
brancblets sometimes fonuing cirou- 
lar patches 10 feet in diameter, the 
leaves sbort, incurved, almost cover- 
ing the stems, often considered a 
separate species— J uiiiperus ukna,; 
UouGLAS' Golden Junipes (ttl6) — 
canadensis adrea — is similar lo viir. 
nana, but more erect and liie leaves 
longer and narrower, with tips of 
branchlets golden yellow; OBLO:«a 
Jl'nifbk — obl^nga — is a large shrub or small 
tree with sleoder somewhat pendulous branches 
having longer and more spreading bright green 
leaves; Wbbpiho Cohkon Junipuh — p^ndula — 
is a lower bush with still more pendulous branoli- 



YiBQiHUN JuKiFEBorRED Cedaii — JunipeHis 

virginiftna — is the tallest of the junipers, some- •'"'■ <il5— I>ouglaB' 

times reaching the height of 100 feet, but it has Golden Juniper. 

a number of dwarf varieties of which Dwarf Vikoinian Junipbb — 

dumfisa — is about the lowest, growing into a rounded or pyramidal bush, 

it has many close-set ascending branches 

with generally linear bright green leaves ; 

Weefino ViRoiKiAN JuNipEB — p^ndola 

— has weeping branchlets with many 

bright green scale leaves ; Chbepino Vir- 

oiKiAH JuNiPEU — rt^ptans — is bright green 

with horizontally spreading branches and 

mot« erect branchlets. 

Savin Ji:bipbb (610) — Junlperus 8a- 
' blna — is, like the last, one of the native 

American species, but instead of growing 
tall is always a low shrub, rarely reaching 
the height of 10 feet. Almost all of the 
dwart forms of Junlperus virgiiiiana are 
duplicated in this species. The one test 
Fia. 616. — Golden Japan that will separate them is the very strong 
and, to many, disagreeable odor of the 
Among the named varieties are ; Pbocdm- 



Juoiper. 
bruised leaves of Sabina. 






— hiimilis — a nearly prostrate shrub with 
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Fio. 617. — English Yew. Fia. 618. — Americaa Yew. 



Fiu. 619. — Ooidea Yew. Fio. 62a — Sliort-leaved Ysw. 
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bruictilets and peculiarly bright, eharp-poinCed leaves; Waukboan or 
Thailinq Junipbr(611) — J.hi)rizontilis(J.S.pro8tratA), — aprocumbent, 
trailing or rarely ascending elirub, the long branches being much divided 
into short liranchlets, the leaves bluish ; Tauarisk-leaved Juniper (612) 

— tamariscifdlia — baa more ascending branches wilb many linear slightly 
curved dark green leaves usually in 3'b; Spkcelbd Juniper— varieg&ta 

— ia a dense dwarf with the tips of the youngest growths cream-white, 
nbich giveB.it a specklea appearance, the leaves are mostly scale-like. 

Chinese Juniper — JuniperuB chi- 
n^nsis — is usually a tree to 50 feet but 
is often shrub-like, among which latt«r 
GoLDES Chinese Junifbh (609) — 
adrea — baa the whole growth of the 
year a golden yellow, especially bright 
if growing in the sun, this changes 
lo a green the second year; Procdii- 
BBNT Chinese Juniper — procilmbena 

— is often procumbent with elongated 
branches and short brancblets, in the 
young growths, the leaves are linear 
and spreailing, but in the older parts 
scale-iike. The dwarf golden ever- 
green — adrea ■ — ia acutely pyrami- 
dal, and according to the nuiaerymen, 
more erect and vigorous than the so- 
called 

CiOLOBN Japak Jdmipeb (616) — 
Juniperus japdnioa (J. chin^usis) 
atirea. These both retain their deep 
golden color even through tbe winter. 

[Seeds, 2-3 years to genoinate ; twig cuttings under glass.] 

Tixns. The Yews are desirable evergreens for park and cemetery 
planting, and are of slow growth. Thej are densely clotbed with dark 
green linear leaves, and the pistillate plants are especially beautiful in the 
fall with their scarlet berry-like fruit. (Yellow-berried Yew — Taxus 
baccita frdotu Idteo — baa, as the name shows, yellow berries,) Thy 
leaves are linear and sharp-pointed, in shape and attachment much like 
the hemlocks, but the undersides of the leaves of the yews are a lighter 
though bright green, while the hemlock leaves are whitened by silvery 

The two species in cultivation with dwarf forms are the English Tbw 
(HIT) — Taxus baccita— and the American Yew or Ghouhd Hemlock 



— Spreading English Yew. 
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(618) — Taxus canadensis. The latter is the more hardy, doing well even 
in Canada, while the former needs protection in Massachusetts. T. bacc^ta 
is much the taller and tree-like, sometimes reaching the height of 60 feet, 
while T. canadensis is generally a prostrate shrub rarely reaching the 
height of 6 feet. The first is generally dioecious, while the last is rarely 
so, and therefore nearly all plants old enough will have berries. The 
leaves of T. canadensis are narrower, shorter, and of a more yellowish 
green, and its fruit ripens a month or two earlier than the European 
species. 

The Ei^oLisH Tew — Taxus baccd,ta — has many cultivated forms with 
variegated foliage or less erect growth, among which may be mentioned : 
Silvery Ye w ^— arg^ntea, — with whitish-striped leaves; Golden Yew 

(619) — atirea, — with golden-yellow-edged leaves; Fisher's Yew — Flsh- 
eri, — with some of the leaves deep yellow throughout ; Jackson's Yew — 
Jdcksoni or p^ndula, — with weeping tips to the branches ; Short-leaved 
Yew (620) — adpr^ssa, — with long spreading branches and short leaves 
} inch or less long; Spreading English Yew (621) — proct!imbens, — 
prostrate. 
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Abruptly pinruUe. Pinnate without an odd leaflet at the end ; even-pinnate. 

Acuminaie. Taper-pointed. 

Acute. Terminating in a well-defined angle, usually less than a right angle. 

Alternate. Not opposite each other; as the leaves of a stem when arranged one 
after the other along the branch. 

Anther, The essential part of a stamen of a flower; the part which contains the 
pollen. 

At^. The upper an^e between the leafstalk and the twig. 

AxiUary. Situated in the axil; as a bud, branch, or flower-cluster when in the 
axil of a leaf. 

Berry. Used in this work to include any soft, juicy fruit with several (at least 
tnore than one) readily separated seeds buried in the mass. 

BipcUmate. Palmately branched with the branches again palmated. 

Bipinnate. Twice-pinnate. 

Blade, The thin, spreading portion, as of a leaf. 

Bract. . A more or less modified leaf subtending a flower or fruit; usually a small 
leaf in the axil of which the separate flower of a cluster grows. 

Capsule. A dry, pod-like fruit which has either more than one cell, or, if of one 
cell, not such a pod as that of the pea with the seeds fastened on one side on a single 
line. 

Catkin. A scaly, usually slender and pendent cluster of flowers. 

Ciliate. Fringed with hairs along its edge. 

Cordate, Heart-shaped, the stem and point at opposite ends. 

Corymb. A flat-topped or rounded flower-cluster; in a strict use it is applied 
only to such clusters wnen the central flower does not bloom first. See cyme. 

Crenate. Edge notched with rounded teeth. 

Cyme, A flat-topped flower-cluster, the central flower blooming first. 

Deciduous, falling off; said of leaves when they fall in autumn, and of floral 
leaves when they fall before the fruit forms. 

Dentate. Edge notched, with the teeth angular and pointing outward. 

DicBcious. With stamens and pistils on different plants. 

Drupe. A fleshy fruit with a single bony stone. In this book applied to all 
fruits which, usually juicy, have a single seed, even if not bony, or a bony stone, even 
if the stone has ssveral seeds. 

EUiptical. Having the form of an elongated oval. 
Emqrginate. With a notched tip. 
Entire. With an even edge; not notched. 

Evergreen. Retaining the leaves (in a more or less green condition) through the 
winter and until new ones appear. 
Exatipulate. Without stipules. 

F&ither-veined. With the veins of a leaf all springing from the sides of the midrib. 
Filament. The stalk of a stamen ; any thread-like body. 

Head, A compact, rounded cluster of flowers or fruit. 

Key. A fruit furnished with a wing, or leaf -like expansion. 

Lance-shaped. Lanceolate. Like a lance-head in shape. 

Legume. A pea-like pod. 

Linear. Long and narrow, with the edges about parallel. 

Lcbe. The separate, projecting parts ofan irregularly edged leaf if few in number. 

Lobed. Having lobes along the margin. 

Mucronate. Tipped with a short abrupt point. 

343 
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Nerved, Parallel-yeined, as the leaves of some trees. 
Nui. A hard, unsplitting, usually one-seeded fruit. 
Nutlet. A small nut. 

ObcordaU. Heart-shaped, with the stem at the pointed end. 

O^lanceoUUe. Lanceolate, with the stem at the more i>ointed end. 

Oblong. Two to four times as long as wide, with the sides somewhat parallel. 

Obovate. A reversed ovate. 

Odd-pinnate. Pmnate, with an end leaflet. 

Oppoeiie. With two leaves on opposite sides of a stem at a node. 

Orbicular. Girculfr in outline. 

Oval. Broadly ellipiical. ^ 

Ovary. The pEurt of the pistil of a flower containing the ovules or future seeds. 

OvuUe. The parts within the ovary which may form seeds. 

Palmate. A leaf with the veins on the leaflets all starting from the end of the 
petiole. 

Palmatdy veined. With three or more main ribs, or veins of a leaf, starting from 
the base. 

Panicle. An open, much branched cluster of flowers or fruit. 

Parallelrveined. With the veins of the leaf parallel ; nerved. 

Parted. Edge of a blade separated three fourths of the distance to the base or 
midrib. 

Pedicel. The stem of each flower of a cluster. 

Peduhde. The stem of a solitary flower, or the main stem of a cluster. 

Petal. A leaf of the corolla of a flower. 

Petiole. The stalk or stem of a leaf. 

Petiolate. Said of a leaf which has a stalk. 

Pinna. The first divisions of a bipinnate or tripinnate.leaf. 

Pinnate leaf. A compound leaf with the leaflets arranged along the sides of the 
stem. 

PiatU. The central essential organ of a flower. 

Pod. A dry dehiscent fruit like that of the pea. 

PoUen. The dust or light powdery grains contained in the anther. 

PolypetalouB. Having a corolla of separate petals. 

Pome. An apple-like fruit with the seeds in horny cells. 

Raceme, A flower-cluster with one-flowered stems arranged along the peduncle. 

Samara, A winged fruit; a key fruit. 

Scape. A peduncle rising from the ground or from a subterranean stem. 

Serrate, Having a notdied edge, with the teeth pointing forward. 

Seeeile. Without stem. 

Shrub, A bush-like plant ; one branching from near the base* 

Spike, An eloDgated cluster of flowers with the separate blossoms about sessile. 

Stamen. One of the pollen-bearin|; or fertilizing parts of a flower. 

Stigma. That part of a pistil which is fitted to receive the pollen. 

Stipe. The stalk of a pistil. 

Stipules. Small blades at the base of a leafstalk. 

Suckers. Shoots from a subterranean part of a plant. 

Tree. A plant with a woody trunk which does not branch near the ground. 

Umbel. A cluster of flowers or fruit having stems of about equal length, and 
starting from the same point. 

Veinlets, The most minute framework of a leaf. 
Veins, The smaller lines of the framework of a leaf. 

WhorU In a circle around the stem, as the leaves of a plant. 
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Aaron's Beard (41), 78. 
Abelia, 237. 

Chinese (398). 240. 
Entire-leaved (392), 239. 
Hybrid (395), 239. 
Mexican (393). 239. 
Serrate-leaved (396), 

239. 
Two-flowered, 240. 
Yellow-throated Rosy 

(397). 240. 
Yellow-throated White 

(394), 239. 
Acacia, 132. 

Beautiful (193), 142. 
Blunt-leaved (175), 140. 
Drummond's (197), 142. 
Fern-leaved (196), 142. 
Fragrant (185), 141. 
Kn3e-leaved (178), 140. 
Long-leaved (172), 140. 
Meissner's (176), 140. 
Myrtle-leaved (182), 

141. 
Narrow-leaved, 140. 
Needle-leaved (170), 

140. 
Oleander-leaved (184), 

141. 
Oswald's, 141. 
Pale-flowered (190), 141. 
Rose (141), 119. 
Scythe-leaved, 141. 
Shining (177), 140. 
Short-bunched (181), 

141. 
Short-leaved, 141, 
Silky, 141. 

Small-leaved (174), 140. 
Spatulate-leaved (183), 

141. 
Trapezoid-leaved (179), 

140. 
Willow-leaved, 141. 
Acanthopanax, 212. 
Acer, 103. 
Achenes, 32. 
iEsculus, 102. 
Albizzia, 131. 

Evergreen (169), 132. 
Alder, 312. 
Black (561), 313. 
Dwarf (321), 203. 
Green (658). 313. 
Hoary (559), 313. 



Mountain (558), 3? 3. 

Seaside (557), 312. 

Smooth (560). 313 

Speckled (559). 313. 
Allspice, Carolina (287), 

186. 188. 
Almond, 145. 

Japan (201), 145. 

Russian, 145. 
Alnus. 312. 
Alternate Leaves, 21. 
AlthaBa, Shrubby, 82. 
Amelanchier, 180. 
Amorpha, 117. , 

Downy, 119. 
Andromeda, 249. 

Marsh (422), 253. 

Privet (424), 253. 

Scurfy (417), 252. 
Angelica-tree, 211. 

Chinese, 211. 
Anther, 29. 
Appalachian Tea (361), 

225 
Apple, 182. 
Apricot, 142. 

Siberian, 145. 
Aralia, 211. 

Five-bladed, 212. 

Formosa Rice-paper 
(337). 214. 

Japan Rice-paper, 214. 

Rice-paper, 212. 

Sessile-flowered, 212. 
Arborvitae, 323, 328. 

Baby-yellow, 332. 

Chinese (589), 330. 332. 

Common (588), 330, 332. 

Dwarf, 332. 

Dwarf Dolabrata (590), 

330. 332. 
Eastern, 330, 332. 
Ever-golden, 332. 
Globe (599), 332. 
Golden Dwarf (601). 332. 
Hatchet-leaved, 331. 
Heath-leaved (592), 331. 
Hovey's, 332. 
Juniper-leaved (593), 

331, 333. 

Little Gem (600), 332. 
Spaeth's. 331. 
Tnread-branched. 333. 
Whip Cord Weeping 
(602), 333. 
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Arbutus, 249. 
Arctostaphylos, 246. 

Bicolored (415), 248. 

Bristly (413), 248. 

Downy (410), 248. 

Pale-leaved (412), 248. 

Pringle's (414), 248. 

Viscid, 248. 
Ardisia, 268. 

Red-berried (459), 269. 

White-berried, 269. 
Aronia, 184, 186. 
Arrangement of Leaves, 
19. 

of Flowers, 31. 
Arrowwood (359), 224. 

Downy (357), 224. 

Soft-leaved (360), 225. 
Aruncus, 154, 161. 

Astilbe-Uke (240), 161. 
Ascyrum, 74. 
'Ash.' Prickly, 83. 
Asimina. 64. 
Astilbe, 154, 160, 161. 

Japan (239), 160. 
Aucuba, 218. 
Azale^ 21, 257. 

CaUiornia, 259. 

Chinese, 260. 

Evergreen, 260. 

Flame (440), 260. 

Ghent, 260. 

Hybrid. 260. 

Pink (439), 259. 

Pontic (441), 260. 

Rhombic-leaved, 260. 

Smooth (438), 259. 

Vasey's (442), 260. 

White Swamp (437), 
259. 

Baccharis 241. 
Banana Shrub (9). 61. 
Banyan Tree, 308. 
Barbadoes Pride (167), 

131. 
Barberry, American (16), 
66. 

Bearded (19). 63. 

Box-leaved (17). 66. 

Common (13). 65. 

European, 65. 

Holly-leaved (18), 66. 

Jameson's, 66. 

Persian, 66. 



Torluatan, 6S. 
Bauhiou, 12S. 

Gceen-uul-white (101), 

Pui]^flowered (leO), 

Red-Qowend (ISZl. 128. 
VimB«B»«d-flowere(l. 1 28. 
Wlute-flowered (159). 

BftV, Bull. 295. 

Red. 206. 

Swunp <S14), 2M. 
Bsyberry (550), 311. 
Beach Plum (190). 144. 
Bemi Tree (136). 118, 117. 
Beaidwort, Chinese (502). 



Berriea. 32. 

Betul&, 311. 
BilbeiTK ^ (405), 2 
Great (405), 245. 



Bti^DBta Leavte, 22. 
Birch. 311. 

Dwarf (563, 664), 312, 

Low (665). 312. 

Scrub <653}, 312. 

Shrubby {556}, 312. 

SnaiDp (666), 312. 



Everpea (248), lOS, 

SaDd.'iee. 
Blackcap, ISS. 
Blacltthom (108). 144. 



Early Sweet. 240. 
EvB^roen Vina (407). 

Hl^-buah, 246. 



Rigid-leaved. 20S. 

Showy (330). 20^. 

SleDder-leaved, 20S. 
Boi -Elder.' 103. 
Boi. Japan. 306. 



Bon Tree, 308. 



Japan. 289. 
Small (SOS), 289 
CaUjMcmoD, 207. 



Common (83). 96. 
Dahurian, 98. 
False. 209. 
Fem-leaved (01). 00, 
lADce-leaved (SS), 98. 
Lebanon (80), 96. 
Mountain, 96. 
Red-fruited (84). 96. 
Sea 1633). 303.301. 
Soutbern (400). 2e:>. 



Globe-flowered (601). 
2SS. 

Hybrid, 2S8. 

Japan (400), 2S8. 

Hadaga*car (498), 288. 
Buffalo Berry (537), 303, 

Canadian, 303, 306. 
BuU Bay, 296, 
Bumelia, 269. 

African (76), 91. 

Narrow-leaved, 92. 

Bush Clover (152), 124, 



Butcher's Broi 



Buttonbuah (400), 241. 
Bums, 306. 

Ctactus, 209. 

Leaf, 211. 

Purple (335), 211. 
Cssalpinia, 129. 

Gitlies' (160). 130. 

Japan (106), 130, 131. 
Calico Buih (433), 268. 
Callicatpa, 289. 



mine' (399). 240, 
ih (677), 298. 



Cbmoe (148), 122. 
Dwarf (147). 122. 
Lanp-dowered (1^ 

TBll(i4S), 122. 



Chinese |492>, 280. 
Dwarf (492), 280. 
Round-headed, 28G. 
CaManes, 314. 



Everareet 
Pendbr's 



Hair» 



(04), 



Hybrid. 09. 

Red-atemmed (97), 90. 

Spiny 196). 9B. 

Spreading. 99. 

\^lvety (98). 93. 
edar. Red. 338. 

Shrubby Red, 338. 

White. 330. 
ephalanthiu. 241. 
-ereidiphyllum (10), 82. 
Cerds, 127, 
Chamiecyparis, 324, S 



, 142. 

Brush (328). 208, 
Cayenne, 206. 
Chinae Cornelian, 2 
Cornelian (341). 210 
Euiopean Bird C 

Ground, 146. 

Resebud, 145. 

Sand (200), 145. 
Chestnut, 314. 

(»ilnese Flowerins 
101. 

Japan (5071,314. 
Chilopsis. 286. 
Chimaphila, 206. 



Chen 
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Chittam Wood, 110. 
Ghokeberry, 186. 

Black, 186. 

Purple, 186. 

Recr(282). 186. 
Christmas Berry (278), 

180. 
Cinguefoil, 164. 

Shrubby (246), 164. 
Gistus, 71. 

Gum (31), 72. 

Hairy (33), 72. 

Laurel-leaved (32), 72. 
Citrus, 86. 
Claw, 30. 
Clerodendron, 291. 

Chinese (500), 292. 

Japan (508), 291. 

Spmy (510). 292. 

Sweet (511), 292. 
Clethra, 265. 

Philippine, 265. 

Southern, 265. 

Sweet (453), 265. 
Cleyera, 81. 

Japanese (55), 81. 
Coffee-berry, 96. 
Colutea, 123. 

Orange-flowered (151), 
144. 

Oriental, 124. 

TaU (150), 124. 
Compound Leaves, 21. 
Comptonia, 311. 
Coniferous Evergreens, 

323 
Coral B^ (126), 112. 
Coral-berry (373), 228, 

229. 
Cornel, 216. 

Alternate-leaved (338), 
217. 

European (348), 217. 

Japan. 217. 

Panicled (344), 217. 

Round-leaved, 217. 

Silky (347), 217. 

Stiff (346), 217. 
Comus, 214. 
Coronilla, 125. 
Corylopsis, 204. 

Few-flowered (322), 204. 

Spiked (323), 204. 
Corylus, 313. 
Corymb, 33. 
Cotinus, 110. 

Cotoneaster (274), 176, 
179. 

Box-leaved, 178. 

Chinese (273), 179. 

Common (271), 178. 

Evergreen (269), 178. 

Pointed-leaved, 178. 

Prostrate, 178. 

Round-leaved (270), 178. 

Simond's. 178. 

Small-leaved (268), 178. 

Woolly (272), 178. 
Cowberry (406), 246. 
Crab, American, 185. 



Crab Apple, 185. 
Crab Cherry, 185. 

Dwarf, 186. 

Flowering. 186. 

Kaido, 185. 

Narrow-leaved (286), 
185. 

Oregon, 185. 

Parkman's, 186. 

Ringo, 185. 

Wild, 185. 
'Cranberry-bush,' Manchu- 

rian, 224. 
Cranberry, High Bush 
(355), 224. 

Japan Bush, 225. 
Crataegus, 173. 
Cucumber Tree, 60. 

Large-leaved, 60. 
Cupressus, 324. 
Currant, 201. 

Buffalo (313), 202. 

Fetid, 202. 

Golden (313), 202. 

Indian (373), 229. 

Pink-flowered, 202. 

Red-flowered (315), 202. 

Skunk. 202. 

WUd Black (314), 202. 
Cuttings, Root, 12. 

Twigs, 12. 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 

4. 
Cydonia, 182. 
Cypress, Hinoki, 330, 333. 

Intermediate (597), 331. 

Juvenile (595), 331. 

Lawson's (591), 330. 

Sawara, 330. 
Cyrilla, 89. 
Cytisus, 113. 

Narrow-bladed (133), 
115. 

Purple (131), 115. 

Racemed, 115. 

Dahoon (69), 88. 
Dangleberry, 245. 
Daphne (520), 298, 299. 
Daphne, Hybrid (525), 299. 

Japanese, 209. 

Ohve-Uke (5*^4), 298. 

Pink Garland (521), 299. 

Pontic (527), 299. 

Silky (523), 299. 

Sweet, 299. 

White Gariand (522), 
' 299 

Wood' (526), ?99. 
Deciduous, 25. 
Deerberry (408), 246. 
Dendrium, 263. 
Desert Willow (493), 286. 
Deutzia, 191. 

Le Moine's (297), 192. 

Rough-leaved (295), 192. 

Siebold's; 189, 192. 

Slender (294). 192. 

Small-flowered, 192. 
Devil's Walking-stick, 211. 



Dewberry, 164, 166. 
Diervilla (389), 234, 236. 
DikamaU, 241. 
Dirca, 297. 
Divisions, 11. 
Dockmackie (356), 224. 
Dogwood, 214. 

Alternate-leaved (338), 
214. 

Bailey's (345). 217. 

Evergreen (340), 216. 

Flowering (339), 214, 
216. 

Japan, 215. 216. 

Red Osier (342), 217. 

Red-stemmed, 217. 

White-fruited (343), 217. 
DrupeB, 32. 

Duration of Leaves, 25. 
Dyer's Greenweed (129), 
114. 

Eglantine (251), 170. 
Elseagnus, 3(X). 

Garden (530, 531), 304. 

Japanese (534), 302. 

Large-leaved Evergreen, 
305. 

Small-leaved (533), 302. 
304. 

Thorny Evergreen, 305. 
Elder, 21, 226. 

American (368), 227. 

California, 227. 

European Black (369), 
227. 

European Red-berried, 
(370). 227. 

Red-berried, 227. 

Soft. 286. 

Yellow (491), 286. 
EUiptic. 25. 
Elm, 308. 

Chinese (541), 308. 

Weepingi 308. 
Entire. 23. 
Erica. 254. 
Escallonia, 188. 

Hairy, 190. 

Montevideo (291), 190. 

Organ Mountain (292), 

Red (293), 190. 

Wand-stemmed, 190. 
Eugenia, 206. 
Euonymus. 91. 

Bunge's, 93. 

Climbing. 92. 

Hamilton's, 93. 

Running (75), 91. 

Siebold^s. 93. 

Warty (80). 92. 
Evergreen, 25. 
Evergreens. Coniferous, 

323. 
Exochorda, 161. 

Farkleberry (409), 246. 
Fatsia, 212. 
•Fern,' Sweet, 311. 
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Fetid Shrub. 64. 
Fetter-bush (423), 253. 

Indian. 253. 

Japan (421). 253. 

Mountain (420), 253. 
Ficus, 308. 
Fig (542). 308. 

Oak-leaved. 309. 
Filament 30. 
Filbert. 313. 

European (564), 313. 

Purple-leaved. 314. 
Flower Arrangement, 31. 
Flowers. 27, 
Forsythia, 274. 

Erect (473). 274. 

European (475). 275. 

Fortune's, 274. 

Hybrid. 275. 

Siebold's. 274. 

Weeping (474), 274. 
Fothergilla. 203. 
Foxberry (406). 246. 
Franklinia (53). 81. 
Fringe-tree (494), 287. 

Chinese (495). 287. 288. 
Frostweed (28). 69. 
Fruit, 27. 31. 
Furze, 113, 116. 

Gardenia. 240. 
Gaylussacia, 244. 
General Keys, 33-55. 
Genista, 114. 

Florist's, 115. 

Yellow (132), 115. 
Germander, Shrubby, 

(512), 294. 
Globe Flower (242). 162. 
Golden BeU, 274. 
Golden Chain, 116. 
Gold Flower. 78. 
Gooseberry, 201. 

Eastern Wild (317). 202. 

European (316), 202. 

Fuchsia-flowered. 201. 

Garden (316), 202. 

Lcbb's (318), 201. 

Round-leaved (317), 
202. 

Southern. 246. 
Gordonia. 80. 

Chinese (54). 81. 
Corse (127), 113, 116. 
Gounri, Japanese (535), 

303. 304. 
Grafting, 11. 
Grape iruit, 86. 
Greene, Edward L., men- 
tioned, 84. 
Greenweed. Dyer's (129), 

116. 
Grevillea (538), 306 
Ground Hemlock, 341. 
Groundsel Bush (401), 241. 
Groundsel Tree, "^ illow- 

leaved, 243. 
Grumichama (325), 2C6. 
Guava, 206. 

Brazil, 207. 



Guiana, 207. 

Lemon (328). 207. 

Strawberry (329), 207. 
Guelder 'Rose,' 223. 
Gum, Sour, 30i6. 

Halesia, 272. 
Halimodendron. 122. 
Hamamelis, 202. 
Hardback. 158. 
Hardy Orange (63), 86. 
Haw, 173. 

Black (363). 225. 

Long-thomed (265), 175. 

Parley-leaved (263). 
174. 

Pear. 175. 

Red (264), 174. 

Scarlet, 174. 

Southern Black, 225. 
Hawthorn (262). 173, 174. 

English (261). 174. 
Hazelnut (563). 313. 

Beaked (562), 313. 
Head, 31. 
Heath, 254. 

Cornish. 255. 

Corsican. 255. 

Irish (432), 255. 

Pink Moor (429), 255. 

Scotch (430), 255. 
Heather (431), 254. 255. 

Bell. 255. 

False (34), 73. 
Helianthemum, 69. 
Hemlock, 326. 

Common, 328. 

Dwarf. 328. 

Ground. 341. 

Japanese Dwarf, 328. 

Sargent's Weeping (587), 
328 
Hercules' Club, 19. 211. 

American (336). 211. 
Hibiscus. 81. 
HUls of Snow. 195. 
Hippophae, 303. 
Hobble-bush (351), 223. 
Holly, American (65), 87. 

Chinese, 88. ' 

Entire-leaved, 88. 

European (64), 87. 

Japan Large-leaved (66), 
88. 

Large-leaved (73), 89. 

Mountain (68). 88. 

Small-leaved, 88. 

Swamp (72), 89. 
Honey Locust, 22. 
Honeysuckle, 230. 240. 

Alpme (380). 233. 

American Fly (376), 233. 

Blue (375). 232. 

Bush (389). 237. 

Early. 233. 

Early Sweet (379). 233. 

European Fly (382), 

High Bush. 237. 
Hispid, 233. 



Involucred Fly (377), 
233. 

Japan (383). 233. 

Large-fruited (374), 232. 

Ledebour's, 233. 

Low, 232. 

Manchurian, 234. 

Mountain Fly (375), 232. 

Standish's (378). 233. 

Swamp Fly (381), 233. 

Tartarian (384), 234. 

Tree-flowering. 234. 
Hop Tree (61), 84. 
Horse Chestnut, 22, 102. 
Horse Sugar (468), 273. 
Huckleberry, Black (403), 
245. 

Box, 245. ■ 

Dwarf (404), 245. 

Hairy, 246. 

Southern Black, 245. 
Hudsonia, 72. 

Heath-Uke. 73. 

Woolly (34). 73. 
Hydrangea. 192, 219. 

Abundant-flowered, 195. 

Bretschneid^'s, 196. 

Common (299), 196. 

Gray (304), 196. 

Heart-leaved Wild (303), 
196. 

Large-flowered (298), 
195 

Nepal' (305). 196. 

Oak-leaved (301), 195. 

Panided, 195. 

WUd (302), 195. 
Hypericum, 77. 

Bartram's (45), 78. 

Buckley's. 78. 

Hooker's (40). 78. 

Small-leaved (48), 78. 

Ilex, 86. 

Indian Bean. 286. 
India Rubber Plant. 308. 
Indigo Bastard (137, 138), 
119. 

Chinese (140), 119. 

Dwarf, 119. 

False, 117. 
Indigofera, 119. 
Indigo Plants, 119. 
Inkberry (71), 88. 
Itea (312), 201. 
•Ivy,' Poison (118), 109. 

Jambolan Plum. 206. 
Jambos (327), 206. 
Jasmine, 238. 273. 

Common White (469), 
273 

Indian (470). 274. 

Italian Yellow (472), 
274. 

Naked-flowered, 274. 

Royal (470). 274. 

Sweet Yellow (471), 274. 
Jasminum, 273. 
Jessamine (469), 240, 273. 
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Judaa Tree, 127. 
Jujube, 99. 

Common, 100. 
Juneberry, 180. 

Common Dwarf (277), 

182. 
NorthweBtem (277), 182. 
Oblong-fruited (280), 

182 
Round-leaved (279), 182. 
Juniper (610), 323, 337, 
338. 
Chinese, 341. 
Common (607}, 337, 338. 
Creeping Vimnian, 339. 
• Curved-branched (608), 

337, 338. 
Dense-branched, 338. 
Douglas' Golden (615), 

339. 
Dwarf Virginian, 339. 
Golden Chinese (609), 

341. 
Golden Japan (616), 341. 
Large-fruited, 337. 
Oblong, 339, 
Fhcenician, 337. 
Prickly,. 337. 
Procumbent, 339. 
Procumbent Chinese, 

341. 
Prostrate (613), 338. 
• Rounded, 338. 
Savin (610), 339. 
Speckled, 341. 
Spreading (614). 339. 
Tamarisk-leaved (612), 

338, 341. 
Virginian, 338. 
Waukegan (611), 338, 

341. 
Weeping Common, 339. 
Weeping Virginian, 339. 
Juniperus, 337. 

Kalmia, 256. 

Broad-leaved (433), 256. 

Deciduous-leaved, 257. 

Hairy (436), 257. 

Narrow-leaved (434), 
256. 

Pale (435), 257. 
Kangaroo Thorn (173), 

140. 
Karo (27), 69. 
Kerria, 162. 

White, 163. 
Keys, General, 33-55. 
Kilmarnock Willow, 11. 
Kinnikinnik (347), 217. 
Kurrajong, Green, 82. 

Labrador Tea, 263 

Broad leaved (450). 263. 

Glandular (451), 263. 

Narrow -leaved (449), 
263. 
Laburnum, 116. 

Adam's (136), 117. 

Cluster-flowered, 115. 



Proliferous. 116. 

Scotch (134), 116. 
Lacquer Tree, 110. 
Lagerstroemia, 209. 
LambkiU (434), 256. 
Lanceolate, 25. 
Laurel, American, 262. 

Catawba (446), 261. 

Cherry (204), 146. 

EngUsh (204), 146. 

Great (446), 261. 

Hairy (436), 257. 

Japanese (349), 218. 

Mountain (433), 256. 

Pale (435), 257. 

Sheep (434), 256. 

Swamp (435), 257. 

Tree (443), 261. 
Laurestinus (366). 226. 

Hairy (367), 226. 
Lavender, Cotton (402), 

243. 
Layers, 10. 

Lead Plant (139), 119. 
Leaf, What it is, 13. 
Leather Leaf (418), 252. 
Leatherwood (74), 87, 297. 
Leaves, Alternate, 21. 

Arrangement, 19; 

Compoimd, 21. 

Opposite, 21. 

Simple, 21. 

Study of, 13. 

Whorled, 21. 
Ledum, 263. 
Leiophyllum, 263. 
Lemon, 86. 
Lespedeza, 124. 
Leucophyllum (490), 286. 
Leucothoe,Catesby's (419), 
252. 

Mountain, 253. 

Swamp (426), 253. 
Ligustrum, 279. 
Lilac, 275. 

Amur, 279. 

Common (477), 277, 278. 

Fern-leaved, 278. 

Himalayan (478), 278. 

Hungarian, 278. 

Japan Tree, 279. 

Ligustrina', 278. 

Persian (476). 277, 278. 

Privet, 277, 278. 

Rouen (481), 277, 278. 

Thick-leaved (479), 278. 

Tree, 278, 

White Persian, 278. 
Lime, 86. 
Linear, 25. 
Ling (431), 255. 
Linnaeus mentioned, 3. 

quoted, 275. 
Lobed, 23. 

Loblolly * Bay' (52), 81. 
Locust, 119. 

Bristly (141), 119. 

Clammy, 119. 

Western (142), 120. 
Lonioera, 230. 



Lotos Tree, 100. 
Lycium, 284. 

Madura, 310. 
Magnolia, 58. 

Brown-flowered, 61. 

Bush, 61. 

Campbell's, 60. 

Chinese White, 60. 

Evergreen (6), 61. 

Great-leaved, 60. 

Hall's Japan (4), 60. 

Japanese Umbrella, 61. 

Kobus (7), 60. 

Purple (8), 60. 

Small, 60. 

Soulange's, 60. 

Star (4), 57, 60. 

Swamp (5), 60. 

Watson's, .61. 

Yulan, 60. 
Mahonia (20), 66. 

Ash (21), 67. 

Fortune's, 67. 

Fremont's, 66. 

HoUy-leaved, 62, 65. 

Japan (15), 66. 

Nepaul, 66. 

Trailing, 67. 
Male Berry (424), 253. 
Madlow, Rose, 81. 

Swamp (57), 82. 
Malus, 182. 
Mamillaria, 211. 
Maple, 21, 103. 

Ash-leaved (102), 103. 

English Corkbark (107), 
104. 

Field (107), 104. 

Goosefoot (104), 104. 

Hornbeam, 105. 

Japan (105), 104. 

Japan Vine, 104. 

Montpelier (108), 104. 

Mountain (103), 103. 

Parson's Japan, 105. 

Red, 306. 

Round-leaved (109\ 104. 

Siberian (106), 104. 

Striped (104), 103. 

Tartarian (110), 105. 

Vine. 104. 
Margins of Leaves, 23. 
Matrimony Vine, Chinese 
(489), 284. 

Common (488), 284. 
May (261), 174. 
Meadow Sweet (230), 158. 

Plumy. 157. 
Medlar (284), 182, 185. 
Mespilus, 182. 
Mezereon, Common (520), 

299. 
Michelia, 61. 
Midrib, 24. 
Mimosa, 22. 
Mimosa Tree (168), 131, 

132. 
Mistletoe, American (539), 
306. 
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Mock Orange (205). 21. 60, 

146. 196. 
Mohrodendron. 272. 
Moosewood (104), 104, 
(351), 223, (519), 297. 
Mountain Ash, 186. 

Western, 186. 
Mountain Ebony, 128. 
Mulberry, French (503, 

504), 289. 
Mulga (191), 141. 
Myall, Weeping (186), 141. 
Myrica, 311. 
Myricaria, 73. 
Myrtle (324), 204. 

Blue, 99. 

Crape (332), 209. 

Sand (452), 263. 

Wax, 311. 
Myrtus, 204. • 

Nandina, Japanese (22), 

67. 
Nannyberry (362), 226. 
Nemopanthus (68), 88. 
Nerium, 270. 
Neviusia, 171. 
New Jersey Tea, 97, 99. 
Ninebark (236, 237), 158. 

Eastern, 159. 
Nutlets. 34. 

Oak, 314. 

Bear (565), 314. 

Black Scrub (565), 314. 

Chinquapin, 314. 

Poison, 109. 

Silk (538). 306. 
Obcordate, 25. 
Oblanceolate, 25. 
Oblong, 25. 
Obovate. 25. 
Old Man, 294. 
Old Man's Beard (494). 

287 
Olea, 282. 
Oleander (461), 270. 

Sweet-scented (462), 270. 
Oleaster (530, 531), 301, 
304. 

Japanese (534), 302, 304. 

Spmy (532). 302. 
Olive. 282. 

African. 282. 

European, 282. 

Fragrant (486). 282. 

HoUy-leaved (487). 284. 

Russian (530, 531), 301, 
304. 
Opoponax (195), 142. 
Opossum Wood (466), 272. 
Opposite Leaves, 21. 
Opuntia, 209. 
Orange, 86. 

Hardy (63) 86. 

Mock, 21, 67. 

Osage (547). 310. 
Orbicular, 25. 
Osmanthus, 282. 
Oval, 24. 



Ovary, 29. 
Ovate, 25. 

Feeonia, 57. 
PcBony, 57. 
Pagoda Tree, 21. 

Flat-podded, 112. 

Japan (125), 112. 
Palmate Leaves, 22, 23. 
Panicle, 31. 
Papaw, 64. 
Papaw, North American 

(11). 64. 
Peach, 142. 

* Pear.' AlUgator (615), 296. 
Pearl Bush (241), 161, 162. 
Pea Trees, 122. 

Siberian (143), 122. 

Small-biaded (144), 122 
Pedicel, 30. 
Peduncle, 30. 
Pelu Tree, 112. 
Peony, 57. 

Poppy. 67. 

Tree (1, 2). 57. 

* Pepper.' Chinese (59). 83. 
Pepperbush. Mountain. 

265. 

Sweet (453), 265. 
Persea, 294. 
Petiole, 30. 

Philadelphus, 196, 276. 
Phoradendron, 306. 
Photinia, 179. 

Corymbed, 180. 

Panicled (275), 180. 

Smooth, 180. 
Phyllocactus, 211. 
Physocarpus, 154, 158. 
Picea, 323, 326. 
Pimbina (355), 224. 
Pine. 323, 324. 

Dwarf White (585). 326. 

Mugho (584), 325. 

Swiss Mountain. 324. 

White, 325. 
Pinnate Leaves, 22, 23. 
Finns. 323. 324. 
Pinxter Flower (439). 259. 
Pipsissewa (455). 265, 267. 
Pistils, 29. 
Pittosporum (25). 68. 69. 

Cape (26), 69. 

Common (24), 69. 

Madras, 69. 

Tobira. 69. 

Waxy-leaved (23), 69. 
Plum. 142. 

Beach (199), 144. 

Flowering, 145. 

Jambolan, 206. 

Purple-leaved, 145. 

Sand. 145. 
Plumbago, 268. 

Cape (457). 268. 

Rosy (458), 268. 
Poinciana. JDwarf (167), 
131. 

La Plata. 131. 
Poison 'Ivy' (118). 109. 



Poison 'Oak,' 109. 
Pollen. 29. 
Polygonum, 299. 

Si^old's (528}. 300. 
Pomegranate (331), 209. 

Dwarf, 209. 
Pomes, 32. 
Popinac (195), 142. 
PotentiUa, 164. 

Shrubby, 164. 
Prickly 'Ash,' 83. 

Northern (58), 83. 

Southern (60), 83. 
Prickly Pear, Tree-like, 
210. 

Eastern (333), 210. 

Western (334), 211. 
Prim (483), 281. 
Privet, 279. 

Amur, 281. 

Bright-fruited, 281. 

California (482), 270. 
281. 

Chinese, 281. 

Common (4^3), 280, 281. 

Ibota, 281. 

Japazi, 281. 

Late-flowering, 281. 

Nepal, 281. 

Thick-leaved (485), 281. 

Wax (484), 281. 
Pronunciation, 34. 
Propagation of Plants, 9. 
Prunus, 142. 
Psidium, 206. 
Ptelea, 84. 
Punica, 209. 
Pyracantha, 175. 
Pyrola, 265. 
Pyrus, 182. 

Queen of Meadow, 157, 158. 
Quercus, 314. 
Quince, 1*82. 

Chinese (283), 185. 

Common, 185. 

Dwarf Flowering (285), 
185. 

Flowering (281), 185. 

Japan (281), 22, 185. 

Rabbit Berry (637), 306. 
Raceme, 31. 
Elaisin. Wild, 225. 
Raspberry, 164. 

Hawthorn-leaved, 166. 

Purple-flowering (246), 
165. 

Strawberry (247), 165. 

White-flowering, 166. 

WUd Red, 166. 
Redbud, American (156), 
127. 

California, 127. 

Chinese (157), 127. 

European (168), 128. 
Red Cedar, 338. 
Red-osier. 217. 
Red-root. Smaller, 99. 
Resin-plant, 241. 
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Retinospora. Club Mobb- 
leaved, 333. 

Creamy, 335. 

Hinoki. 333. 

Feathery Pea-fruited 
(598), 331. 335. 

Fern-like Hinoki (604), 
334 

Golden, 335. 

Green. 335. 

Hinoki. 333. 

Japanese. 333. 

Pea-fruited, 333, 335. 

Pigmy Hinoki (603), 333. 

Sander's (605), 335. 

Sawara, 333. 

SUver (594), 331, 335. 

Speckled. 335. 
Rhamnus, 93. 
Rhododendron, 21, 260. 

Californian, 262. 

Catawba (445). 261. 262. 

Dahurian (448). 262. 

Dotted-leaved (447).262. 

Pontic (444). 261. 
Rhodotypos (244), 163. 
Rhodora, 260. 
Rhus. 107. 
Ribes. 201. 
Robinia, 119. 
Rockrose. 69. 

Cyprus (30). 72. 

Undulate-leaved (29). 71. 
Rosa. 166. 

Rose 'Apple' (327), 206. 
Rose. 166. 

Arkansas, 170. 

Bridal, 165, 166. 

Brier, 166. 

Cherokee (259), 171. 

Dog (250), 170. 

Early WUd (256), 170. 

Glossy (253), 170. 

Guelder, 223. 

Japanese, 162. 

Japanese Rough-leaved 
(249), 167, 170. 

Macartney (258), 171. 

Memorial (257), 171. 

Pasture (254), 170. 

Prairie (255), 170. 

Prickly, 170. 

Swamp (252), 170. 
Rose Mallow, 81. 
•Rose of Sharon' (56), 82. 
Rosemary (513). 294. 
Rosmarinus, 294. 
Rubber Plant, 308. 

Fiddle-leaved (545), 309. 

India (543). 309. 

Palmer's, 309. 

Parcell's, 309. 

Rough, 309. 

Rusty-leaved (546), 309. 

Variable-leaved (544), 
309. 
Rubus, 164. 
Ruscus, 323. 

Sacaline (529). 300. 



St. Andrew's Cross (39), 74. 
St. John's-wort, 77. 

Bushy (44), 78. 

Creeping (417), 78. 

Great (43). 78. 

Kalm's (42), 78. 

Shrubby (46), 78. 
St. Peter's-wort (38), 74. 
Salix, 314. 
Salmon Berry, 166. 
Salt Bush (149), 122. 
Salt-water Shrub, 241. 
Sambucus, 226. 
Santolina, 243. 
Sassafras (516). 296. 
Savin, 338. 
Scape, 30. 

Scorpion 'Senna' (154),125. 
Seedlings, 9. 
deeds, 9. 

Senna, Australian (163), 
129 

Corymbed (164), 129. 
- Glaucous Scorpion (155), 
127. 

Scorpion (154), 125. 

Wild, 129. 
Serrated, 23. 
Service-berry (278), 182. 
Shad Bush, 178, 182. 
Sheepberry (362), 225. 
Shepherdia, 303. 
Shrub, Ornamental Sweet, 
188. 

Sweet-scented, 186. 

Thick-leaved Sweet, 188. 

Western Sweet, 188. 
Silk 'Oak' (538). 306. 
Silver BeU, 272. 

Four-winged (466), 272. 

Meehan's, 272. 

Small-flowered, 272. 

Two-winged (467), 272. 
Silverberry, 21, 304. 
Simple L^ves, 21. 
Skimmia, 84. 

Chinese. 85. 

Japan (62). 84. 
Smoke Bush (123), 21, 110. 
Smoke-tree, 109. 

Wild, 110. 
Snowball, 219. 

Chinese, 223. 

Japanese (350), 223. 
Snowberry, 228, 229. 

Low, 229. 

Western, 229. 
Snowdrop Tree (466). 272. 
Snow Garland, 154. 

Hybrid (208), 154. 
Snow Wreath (260). 171. 
Sophora, 111. 

Larg^e-fruited, 112. 
Sorbaria. 154, 159. 

Aitchison's, 160. 

Large-flowered. 160. 

Lindley's, 160. 

Milfoil-leaved, 160. 
Sorbus, 186. 
Sorrel Tree (427), 254. 



Sorrel Tree, Queensland, 

82. 
Sparkleberry (409), 246. 
Spice Bush (518). 297. 
Spike, 31. 
Spindle Tree, 91. 

Broad-leaved (82), 92. 

European (81), 92. 

Japanese (78), 92. 
Spiraea, 146. 
Spu^, Alpine (210), 154. 

Anthony Waterer's (225), 
154. 

Ash-leaved. 159. 

Beautiful (221), 156. 

Billard's (232), 158. 

Birch-leaved (227). 157. 

Blue (502). 288. 

Blume's. 155. 

Broad-clustered, 156. 

Bremald's (224), 156. 

Chinese, 155. , 

Corymbed (226), 157. 

Crenate (211). 155. 

Decumbent, 156. 

Dense-flowered, 157. 

Douglas' (233), 158. 

Downy-leaved (216), 
155. 

Fontenay's. 157. 

Fortune's (222), 156. 

Fox's, 156. 

Germander-leaved (218), 
155. 

Hoary-leaved, 154. 

Hypericum-leaved (209), 
154. 

Intermediate (217), 155. 

Lance-leaved (215), 155. 

Long-budded (22iD), 156. 

Meadow Sweet, 157. 

Menzies' (231). 158. 

Mountain Ash (238), 160. 

Pink Hybrid, 156. 

Plum-leaved (206), 154. 

Round-leaved (212), 155. 

Three-lobed (213), 155. 

Thunberg's (207). 154. 

Van Houtte's (214), 155. 

Virginia, 157. 

Wedge-leaved (219), 156. 

Western Corymbed. 230, 
157. 

White Beam-leaved 

(235). 158. 

White-dowered (223), 
156. 

WiUow-leaved, 168. 
Spruce, 323, 326. 
Gregory's Dwarf (586), 
32Q. 

Lord ClanbraaU's, 326. 

Pigmy, 326. 

Norway. 326. 

Small Norway, 326. 
Squash-berry. 224. 
Stag-bush (363). 225. 
Stagger-bush (428), 254. 
Stalk. 31. 
Stamens, 29. 
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Staphylea, 105. 
Steeple Bush (234). 158. 
Stephanandra (243). 163. 
StigmA, 29. 
Stipe, 30. 
Stipules. 22. 

St<u'ax, American (465), 
271. 

Broad-leaved (463), 271. 

GaHfornia, 271. 

Japanese (464), 271. 

Large-leaved American, 
271. 
Strawberry Bush, 91. 

Erect (79), 92. 
Strawberry Shrub, 188. 
Strawberry Tree (416), 249. 
Stuartia, 80. 

Alleghany (50), 80. 

Japanese (51). 80. 

Round-fruited, 80. 
Styi;^, 270. 
Suckers, 10. 
Sumachs, 107-111. 
Sun Rose, 71. 
Swamp Rose Mallow (57), 

82. 
Sweet Amber, 78. 
Sweet 'Bay,' 61. 
Sweetbrier (251), 170. 
Sweet 'Fern '(551), 311. 
Sweet Gale (549), 311. 
Sweet-leaf (468), 273. 

Himalayan, 273. 
Symphoricarpos, 228. 
Symplocos, 273. 
Syringa, 196, 198, 275. 

Broad-leaved (310), 199. 

Falconer's (307), 198. 

Golden (306), 198. 

Gordon's (311), 199. 

Hairy (309), 199. 

Large-flowered (308), 
198. 

Lemoine's, 198. 

Lewis', 199. 

Odorless, 199. 

Satsiima, 199. 

Small-leaved, 199. 

Zeyher's, 198. 

Tagasaste, 115. 
Tamarisk, African (36), 
74. 

Caspian, 74. 

Chinese, 74. 

Dahurian, 73. 

Four-anthered, 74. 

French (37), 74. 

German (35), 73. 

Japan, 74. 

Pubescent-leaved, 74. 
Tamarix, 73. 
Tan 'Bay' (52), 81. 
Tawhiwhi, 69. 
Taxus, 324, 341. 
Tea, Appalachian (301), 
225. 



Tea Plant, 79. 
Tecoma, 285. 
Teucrium, 294. 
Thorn, 173. 

Cockspur, 175. 

Evergreen (267), 175. 

Fire (267), 176. 

Large-fruited (266), 175. 

One-flowered, 175. 

Small-fruited, 175. 

Washington, 174. 
Thuja, 324, 328. 
Tinghiang, SmaU, 278. 
Ti-tT, Black, 89. 
Tom Thumb (596), 331. 
Toothache-tree (60), 83. 
Toyon (276), 180. 
Trefoil, Shrubby, 84. 
Tripalmate Leaves, 22. 
Tsuga, 324, 326. 
Turk's Turban, 291. 
Twig Cuttings, 10. 

Ulex, 113. 
Ulmus, 308. 
Umbel, 31. 
Umbrella Tree, 61. 

Vaccinium, 244. 

Van Dyke, Henry, quoted, 

28. 
Varnish Tree, 110. 
Veining of Leaves, 24. 
Viburnum, 21, 193, 219. 

Chinese (354), 224. 

Japanese (353), 224. 

Japan Evergreen, 226. 

Maple-leaved (356), 224. 

Sandankwa's Evergreen 
(364), 226. 

Siebold's (358), 224. 

Small, 225. 

Sweet (362), 225. 

Sweet-scented Ever- 
green (365), 226. 

Wright's, 225. 
Vitex, 289. 

Waahoo (76), 92. 
Wattle, 132. 

Blue-leaved, 141, 

Brown (171), 140. 

Hairy (192), 142. 
Waxberry, 228, 229, (550) 

311. 
Wax 'Myrtle' (548), 311. 
Wajrfaring Tree, European 

(352) 224 
Weeping Myall* (186), 141. 
Weigela, 234. 

Common (385), 236. 

Desboisi's (391), 237. 

Eva Rathke(391), 236. 

Japan (387), 236. 

Large-flowered (386), 
236. 

Many-flowered, 236. 

Middendorf's (390), 236 



What Is a Leaf, 13. 
Whorled Leaves, 21. 
Wicky (434), 256. 

White, 257. 
Wicopy (519), 297. 
Wild Raisin. 225. 
WiUow, 314. 

Balsam (575), 322. 

Bay-leaved (579), 322. 

Bog (571), 321. 

Broad-leaved (574), 321. 

Desert (493), 286. 

Dwarf Gray (568), 321. 

Glaucous, 321, 322. 

Goat (576), 322. 

Heart-leaved (581), 322. 

Hoary (572), 3n. 

Kilmarnock, 11. 

Laurel-leaved (579), 322. 

Osier (570), 321. 

Prairie (573), 321. 

Purple (582), 322. 

Rosemary (569), 321. 

Sage (572), 321. 

Sand Bar, 323. 

Shining (578), 322.- 

Silky (580), 322. 

Slender (577), 322. 

Virginian, 201. 
Wineberry, 165, 166. 
Winterberry, 89. 

Red (67), 88. 

Smooth, 89. 
Wintergreen, 265. 

Greenish-flowered (456), 
267. 

Pyrola, 267. 

Round-leaved, 267. 

Spotted (454), 267. 
Witch Hasel (319), 202. 

Japan (320), 202. 
Witch Hobble (351), 223. 
Withe-rod (361), 225. 

Larger, 225. 
Woad-waxen. 114. 
Wolfberry. 229. 

Xanthoceras, 101. 

Yellow-root Shrub (3), 58. 
Yew 341. 

American (618), 341. 

English (617), 341. 

Fisher's, 342. 

Golden, 342. 

Jackson's, 342. 

Short-leaved (620), 342. 

Silvery, 342. 

Spreading English (621), 
342 

Yellow-berried, 341. 

Zanthorhiza, 58. 
Zanthoxylum, 83. 
Zenobia, Beautiful (425), 
253. 
Glaucous, 253. 
Zizyphus, 99. 
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